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The Gown comes to Town 


CoLLeces traditionally have held themselves aloof 
from commerce. In turn, the business man has 
looked upon things academic as visionary and im- 
practical. But now the “Gown” and the “Town” 
are experiencing rapprochement. 


New York University, New York City, was among 
the first of the big colleges to bring its wares to 
market. Through national magazines and metro- 
politan newspapers it is advertising its School of 
Commerce, Accounts and Finance, its School of 
Education, its Departments of Art and Interior 
Decoration, its College of Engineering, its Music 
Department and Summer School. 

This advertising tells the business man where 
he may send his son to prepare for vital business 
responsibilities. It tells the high school graduate 
and the young college man- where he can get in- 
tensive commercial education. It tells the teacher 
where she may acquire additional proficiency. And 
the reflex of it is that the New York University 
trained graduate is accepted by the captains of in- 
dustry and professional administrators as an asset. 

In the three years of our association with this 
client their advertising appropriation has tripled. 
Surely this is significant of the business world’s 
acceptance of New York University, significant of 
scholastic vision and significant of our appreciation 
of college advertising needs. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE 
STANDARD FARM PAPERS 


announce 


the removal of their eastern 
offices from 95 Madison Avenue 
to new and enlarged quarters at 


250 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephones Murray Hill 8711-8712 


THE STANDARD FARM PAPER UNIT 
Circulation 2,000,000 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc. yA we Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
608 South Dearborn St. oe 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago a } ARD New York 


San Francisco, 547 Howard Street 
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How Manufacturers Can Compete 
with Prison-made Goods 


Nearly Fifty Industries Losing Sales to This $100,000,000 Competitor 


By John Allen Murphy 


[‘ probably would be no exag- 
geration to say that more than 
$100,000,000 worth of goods are 
manufactured annually in the 
penal institutions of this coun- 
try. Conservative estimates place 
prison output at $55,000,000 for 
the year 1923. Of this amount it 
is figured that 80 per cent or 
$44,000,000 were sold in competi- 
tion with the merchandise of regu- 
lar manufacturers. But there is 
reason to believe that these figures 
are too low. Perhaps the amount 
of goods sold in the open market 
is approximately correct, but the 
value of prison-made goods, con- 
sumed by the prisoners and the 
State, is certainly vastly more than 
$11,000,000. Department of Labor 
figures place it at around $28,000,- 
Since there is no adequate 
record of the value of the goods 
made in penitentiaries, except for 
that portion sold on the outside, it 
is hard to be definite, in estimating 
the total value of prison labor. 
The marketing of ‘prison-made 
goods has always been regarded 
as nasty competition. It has long 
been a sore spot in a number of 
industries. Because of various 
prison reforms which have been 
under way for several years, the 
competition of prison-made mer- 
chandise is probably not so 
grievous as it used to be. On the 
other hand, the amount of goods 
made in penal institutions, judged 
both by quantity and value, is un- 
doubtedly larger today than ever 
before. The competition is Iés, 
however, because not so large a 


‘of prison-made goods 


percentage of prison production is 
marketed on the outside and be- 
cause the methods followed, both 
in producing and in selling, are 
not so harmful to regular manu- 
facturers as those that formerly 
prevailed. 

However, there is still room for 
much improvement. Despite the 
betterment in the general situation, 
a few industries are finding 
penitentiary competition worse 
than ever. This is particularly 
the case in the textile, garment, 
boot and shoe, furniture and 
cordage industries. Representa- 
tives of these industries recently 
asked the Department of Com- 
merce to investigate the dumping 
in open 
markets at ruinous prices. Seg¢re- 
tary Hoover has appointed a com- 
mittee to look into the matter. 

The Union Made Garment 
Manufacturers’ Association. not 
long ago voted to expend $50,000 
during 1925 to fight the sale of 
goods manufactured in prisons 
and to promote the demand for 
union-made merchandise. Frank 
Morrison, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, tells me 
that “from its inception § the 
American Federation of Labor 
and its affiliated branches have 
always opposed the selling of mer- 
chandise made by prison labor in 
competition with free outside 
labor. The A. F. of L. and its 
State branches have been the chief 
factors in driving out the iniqui- 
tous contract labor system from 
nearly all of the State penal insti- 
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tutions in the country and from 
the federal prisons. 

“We recognize that the fight is 
not yet won. In every session of 
Congress bills have been intro- 
duced seeking to eliminate the 
competition of prison-made goods 
with the products of the labor of 
free workers. he 

“The convention of the’ Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor held in 
Portland, Ore., adopted a resolu- 
tion which provided that a com- 
mittee of representatives of the 
trades directly affected should 
meet and determine upon a pro- 
gram which the A. F. of L. would 
attempt to have embodied into 
Federal law. This committee met 
in Washington, February 13, 1924. 
The Executive Council, which was 
in session at that time, adopted 
that program and it is our purpose 
to try to have the recommenda- 
tions contained therein enacted 
into law, as far as possible by the 
Federal legislature and by the 
various State legislatures.” 


STILL IN THE LIME-LIGHT 


So it would seem that the ques- 
tion of prison-made goods is still 
very much in the lime-light. Be- 
cause of the direct bearing it has 
on the whole subject of marketing, 
Printers’ INK decided to look into 
the question independently of any 
other investigations that may be 
under way. 

I wish to acknowledge my in- 
debtedness to the following for the 
co-operation they gave me in mak- 
ing this investigation: United 
States Department of Labor, 
American Federation of Labor, 
wardens, superintendents and 
other officials of practically all the 
penitentiaries in the United States, 
the International Association of 
Garment Manufacturers, National 
Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ 
Association and several other as- 
sociations, to numerous business 
papers and to leading manufac- 
turers in many fields. 

According to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, there are six 
systems of convict labor in vogue 
—contract system, piece-price sys- 
tem, public-account system, State- 
use system, public works and ways 
system and lease system. 


~ontside 
. may be done in the institution or 
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If I may be permitted to draw 
on the Labor Department for my 
information these systems may be 
defined as follows: 

Contract System: Under this 
method, the State feeds, clothes, 
houses and guards the prisoner in 
its own institutions. The labor of 
the, convict, however, is sold to an 
contractor. The work 


in some place nearby. The con- 
tractor pays the State a certain 
amount for the services of each 
convict. The contractor generally 
supplies his own raw material and 
superintends the work. 

Piece-price System: This meth- 
od differs from the contract sys- 
tem only to the extent that the 
State is paid by the piece for the 
labor of its convicts instead of by 
the head. Also as a rule, under 
this system, the State supplies its, 
own superintendent and dictates? 
the speed with which the work is * 
to be turned out. 

Public-account System: From 
the standpoint of the prisoner, this 
system does not differ from 
either of the two already de- 
scribed, but for the institution the 
difference is material. Under this 
plan the State becomes a manu- 
facturer on its own account. It 
buys raw material, manufactures 
it and markets the product. It 
assumes all risks. The State runs 
a regular factory, using its pris- 
oners as the workmen. The 
State, under this plan, may sell the 
product direct to distributors or 
consumers or through a market- 
ing agent. 

State-Use System: This plan 
differs from the public-account 
system only in the matter of mar- 
keting. Under this plan, the use 
of the goods manufactured is 
limited to the institution where 
they are made or to other State 
institutions. The principle of this 
plan is that the State shall pro- 
duce merchandise only for its own 
consumption. 

Public Works and Ways Sys- 
tem: This is similar to the State- 
use system, except that merchan- 
dise is not manufactured. In this 
case the convicts are employed in 
the construction and repair of the 
prison and of other State build- 
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The Great Force of Faith 


in Advertising 


[X more than 200,000 homes every week 

—and in many of them every night— 
Christian Herald is taken up by readers 
who bring to it the highest regard they 
own to any periodical. 

Their high faith in Christian Herald is 
the strongest force“which any advertising 
medium has to lend to its advertisers. 

Its importance transcends all other fac- 
tors of advertising value. It is the very 
stuff of which selling is made. 


Christian Herald 
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ings, roads, parks, breakwaters 
and similar public structures. 

Lease System: When this plan 
| is used, the State enters into a 
contract with a lessee who agrees 
“to receive the convict, to feed, 
| clothe, house and guard him, to 
keep him at work and to pay the 
State a specified amount for his 
labor.” As a general thing, the 
| State makes rules for the care of 
the prisoners and on occasion in- 
spects their quarters and places of 
employment. Under this plan, the 
State does not maintain a peniten- 
tiary, other than a place of deten- 
, tion, where prisoners are held un- 
til they are turned over to the 
lessee or where they are kept when 
they are not able to work. 

A State may use two or more of 
, these systems. It may, for in- 
| stance, employ its prisoners in 
making goods for its own con- 
sumption and at the same time 
sell to outsiders whatever surplus 
production it may have. Also it 
may employ one system in one of 
its prisons or reformatories and 
some other system in its other 
penal institutions. 

e U. S. Department of Labor 
made an investigation of convict 
labor as it existed in the United 
States during 1923. The depart- 
ment’s agents canvassed 104 penal 
institutions, 101 of these being 
State institutions and three being 
Federal institutions. The survey 
did not cover juvenile reforma- 
tories or county or city prisons or 
Federal military prisons. For 
that year it was found that the 
average number of inmates of 
these penitentiaries was 84,761, of 
whom 79,350 were State prisoners 
and 5,411 Federal prisoners. The 
word “average” is used in this 
connection because the number of 
inmates in these institutions varies 
in the course of the year. 

Of these 84,761 convicts, 60 per 
cent were employed at productive 
labor. Those used in domestic 
prison duties, such as in cooking, 
washing, cleaning, etc., are not in- 
cluded in this figure. Of the 
51,262 prisoners engaged in pro- 
ductive work, 12 per cent were 
laboring under the contract sys- 
tem, 6 per cent under the piece- 
price system, 26 per cent under the 
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public-account system, 37 per cent 
under the State-use system and 
19 per cent under the public works 
and ways system. No figures were 
given for the lease system. The 
actual number of workers under 
each system works out as follows: 


Contract system 6,083. 

Piece-price system 3,039. 
Public-account system 13,535. 
State-use system 18,842. 

Public works and ways system 9,763. 


The value of the goods either 
used or sold, as classified under 
the different systems estimated is: 


Contract system: 
State institutions 
Piece-price system: 
State institutions $11,023,440 
Public-account system: 
State institutions $14,173,470 
Federal institutions 16,693 
State-use system: 
State institutions $11,321,156 
Federal institutions 2,307,236 
Public works and ways system: 
State institutions $15,201,544 
i i 130,001 


$18,265,608 


Thus the value of the goods 
manufactured under the three 
first-mentioned systems and which 
were sold on the outside in com- 
petition with regular manufac- 
turers amounts to $43,462,518 for 
State institutions and $16,693 for 
Federal institutions. The State- 
used goods amounted to $28,959,- 
937. But it is admitted that these 
figures are not all-inclusive. In 
the first place, the figures do not 
include whatever production may 
be turned out of juvenile reforma- 
tories, military prisons and city 
and county prisons. In the second 
place, the accounting system used 

*in many institutions in recording 
State-used goods of prison origin 
is far from satisfactory. 

The amount paid the States for 
that portion of the foregoing men- 
tioned production which was 
handled . oustide contractors 
was $3,183 

All of “ag figures already men- 
tioned have been broken down into 
the various industries affected, but 
since these figures would not add 
anything to the point of this ar- 
ticle, it is needless to quote them. 
Let it suffice to mention the indus- 
tries implicated. The mere list 
will show that more businesses are 

(Continued on page 104) 
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“Drop that wheelbarrow! What 
do you know about machinery?” 


“Can the chatter, Pie-Face. You don’t know a license plate 
from a rotating caviar.” 

Boys take pride in keeping a motor car up to date. Toa 
youth in his middle teens putting on a new license plate, 
tinkering with a fan belt, fixing a “rotating caviar” that 
doesn’t “rote” is simply a twist of the wrist. He knows 
what it’s all about. He is exerting every ounce of his bound- 
less energy in converting the family to his idea of motor cars. 

Here is an entering wedge to the family market which 
motor car manufacturers cannot afford to overlook. They 
can plant that wedge and drive it straight home through the 
advertising columns of THE AMERICAN Boy. For twenty- 
five years, continuous generations of boys have given it the 
whole-hearted confidence, the unflagging friendship of youth. 
With all the persistent energy of a tug-boat bucking the 
tide, they become voluntary boosters for that car and that 
one only which has won their approval. Their average 
reader age is from 1514 to 16 years. And 500,000 of these 
alert youngsters read THE AMERICAN Boy. 

Make a friend for your motor car in many of these half- 
million families. Drive your entering wedge straight home 
to a coming army of future motor car buyers through the 
advertising columns of THE AMERICAN Boy. Copy received 
by March 10th will appear in May. 


American Bo 


“The Biggest. Brightest Best Magazine for Boys in All the World 
Detroit Michigan 
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THE BRITISH ISLES 


The very life of England de- 
pends on securing food prod- 
ucts grown thousands of miles 
away. The remarkable financial 
recovery and the compactness 
of this market make it one of 
the most promising in Europe. 


The people of Denmark, Swe- 
den, Norway and Finland are 
noted for their hardworking 
qualities and thrift. In Sweden, 
for example, four-fifths of the 
entire population are savings 
bank depositors. 


Europe is 


OST of America still thinks of Europe 
as a war-swept area in the throes of 


reconstruction. 


Yet today Europe is buying from the mar- 
kets of the world. And manufacturers selling 
to European markets are building up sub- 


stantial sales volume. 


The London Office of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company maintains direct rep- 
resentatives in all the important centers on 
the continent, insuring advertising cam- 
paigns that are right in appeal and accurate 


in native idiom. 
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The recent spectacular recov- 
ery of the franc has opened a 
new era for French commerce. 
Reconstruction has proceeded 
so rapidly that in the textile 
industries, production now ac- 
tually exceeds pre-war figures. 


Buying Today 


THE NETHERLANDS 


In 1922 Holland imported over 
one billion dollars’ worth of 
goods for less than 7,000,000 
inhabitants, or nearly $150 
worth of foreign products for 
every man, woman and child 
in the country. 


Through this European organization the 
J. Walter Thompson Company is in a posi- 
tion to give American manufacturers a ser- 
vice that combines a first-hand familiarity 
with selling conditions abroad with the 
combined experience of all the Company 
offices on both sides of the Atlantic. 


Sf 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


eAdvertising 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


BOSTON 
LONDON 


CINCINNATI 


( 





“Before You Accept Me as Your 
Boss” 


There Are Good Reasons Why Salesmen Should Be Encouraged to Place 
Their Prospective Employer on the Carpet Before Hiring Out 


By A. H. Deute 


General Sales Manager, The Borden Company 


D SWASEY and I were 

standing on the wet pavement 
in front of 350 Madison Avenue 
and talking about the coming and 
going of salesmen. 

“One big reason for that,” 
Swasey commented, “is that most 
men, when they want a job, want 
it so badly that they don’t stop 
to look beyond the fact that here 
is a job with so much money.” 

And that brought out this fact: 
The employer produces a _ big 
application blank for the prospec- 
tive employee to fill out. The 
prospective employee tells his 
life history. From these data, 
the employer decides whether he 
wants the man in his organization. 

But these things are two-sided. 

How about the employee’s side? 

Does he really want to be a 
member of that particular organi- 
zation? 

When he has had a few months’ 
pay and paid up back rent as well 
as the grocery bills, and bought 
new clothes for the children, and 
had a chance to get the Ford out 
of the garage and buy a new tire 
—by the time he has emerged 
from his period of financial des- 
peration and has had a chance to 
get his breath, will his employer 
be satisfactory to him? 

Maybe, when he has a chance 
to think it over, he will begin to 
tell himself that the house he is 
with is not the concern with 
which he wants to tie up his 
future. 

Then he begins to look around 
for some house which he thinks 
will prove more to his liking. 

One day he finds such an open- 
ing and he leaves. 

If he fails to make good on his 
job, he will be dropped. He knows 
that. So he argues with himself 
that if his employer fails to make 
good in his eyes, why not drop 


the employer just as quickly? 

Very few employers want to 
put themselves on the carpet, as 
it were, and qualify in the eyes of 
the prospective employee. 

But isn’t it a fact that the em- 
ployee who is not pleased with 
his surroundings is a looming 
liability for the employer? 

Isn’t it a fact that the thought- 
ful employer, who realizes that 
his organization is as good as his 
men, should be willing to make 
sure that the man is going to be 
in the right mental condition and 
do his best work, once he is on 
the payroll? 

Can any employer afford to 
waste his time with men who are 
only waiting to find another job 
before they quit? 

Isn’t it infinitely better for the 
employer to say in advance to 
the prospective employee: “Be- 
fore you take me on as your boss, 
see if I measure up to your 
ideas ?” 

Isn’t it a good plan for the em- 
ployee to pick his house as carefully 
as the house picks the employee? 

But realizing that the man in 
need of a job is hardly in the 
mental attitude to insist on this, 
why should not the employer see 
to it that the man does take the 
time? 

Why shouldn’t the prospective 
employee say to his prospective 
boss: “Mr. Man, here I’ve told 
you all about myself. It’s right 
you should have all those data. A 
good connection is good for both 
you and me. You don’t want to 
make a mistake in me. I don’t 
want to make a mistake in you. 
If you pick me hastily and pick 
wrong, you drop me in a few 
months and you are the loser be- 
cause of a poor selection. 

_ “If I come to work for you and 
in a few months am giving satis- 
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Bank Deposits in lowa 
Show Huge Increase 


Customers Repay $16,000,000 in 
Loans in Three Months 


Deposits in the 1,237 lowa state and savings 
banks and trust companies have increased $1,501,- 
216.61 in the last three months and customers of 
the banks have repaid $16,654,948.83 in loans 
from the banks in the same period, the consoli- 
dated statement of the reports of all the banks, 
the condition of business at the close of the year, 


Dec. 31, 1924, issued by the state banking depart- 
ment shows. 


The reserve in cash in the vaults and credits 
subject to sight draft in the 1,237 banks increased 
$7,354,611.74 in the same three months, bringing 
the average reserve in all banks to 16.7 per cent, 
the highest it has been in the last four years 


The report of the state banking institutions in- 
cludes no national banks but only those under 
the supervision of the state banking department. 
Because there are more state banks than national 
banks, more widely distributed. their condition 


is considered to give a representative cross-section 
of the state. 


In Healthy Condition. 


This statement shows that the banks doing busi- 
ness in lowa are in a generally healthy condition 
and that Iowans are more prosperous and better 
off than has been commonly realized, State Super- 


intendent of Banking Robert L. Leach declared 
yesterday. 


: Taking into account the increase of more than 
$1,500,000 in deposits, the liquidation of ‘more 
= than $16, 500,000 in money borrowed from _ the 
= banks and the reduction of overdrafts by $353,- 
363.56, lowans, on the basis of their bank transac- 
= tions with state institutioris alone, are 39. 000,000 
“better off than they were Sept. 29, 


THE DES MOINES REGISTER 
AND TRIBUNE-NEWS 


Is the Backbone of Practically Every 
Successful Advertising Campaign in Iowa 


January Circulation, 163,484 Daily; 137,368 Sunday (Net Paid) 
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agencies, 
street’s, think of you? 
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‘factory service, but find that you 
‘are not suiting me, I get another 


job. And then we _ both lose 


‘money, because changes are ex- 
| pensive. 


“So, to save ourselves 
suppose you tell 
“(1) What do the commercial 
like Dun’s and Brad- 


“(2) Refer me to a few bankers 
to whom I can talk about the 
future of your company. That 
concerns me a lot. 

“(3) Also, I want to know 
where you stand with reference 
to your stock. Are you interested 


r primarily in merchandising your 


lines and making a wholesome 
profit on your actual business or 


»are you primarily a stock-jobbing 
_ concern, 


making money out of 


4 occasionally selling short on your 


' few of your customers. 


' own stock? 


“(4) And give me a list of a 
I want 
to know how the trade considers 


you. 
“(5) I’d like to have the names 

of some of your oldest employees. 

I want to talk to them and see 


what they think of you. I want 
to find out if your people feel that 


| they are properly paid or if you 
| have a force of men who haven't 
) the nerve to quit and get better 
’ jobs. 


“(6) Give me the names of a 


/ half-dozen or so people who have 


quit you and gone elsewhere. I 
want to find out what they think 
of you now that they have gone. 

“(7) Let me have the names of 


'a half-dozen men you have dis- 


| charged. 
\side of 
/ treat me the same way some day. 


| few old men who are now 
" active. 


to hear their 
You might 


I want 
the story. 


And also the names of a 
in- 
Did they have a chance, 
while with you, to build for their 


“(8) 


/ old age?” 


Soe 


It’s a big mistake for an em- 
ployer to have his organization 
full of men who are aware of the 
fact that they are working for the 


' wrong boss. 


In that case, they are either 
busily thinking about getting an- 
other job or they are too supine 


and ‘indifferent to have the snap 


from: 
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to improve themselves. Ejither 
way, the employer loses out. He 
is getting less efficiency per man 
than he should get. 

The worth-while employee is 
the man who, everything else 
being equal, would rather have his 
job and his prospects than any 
other job in sight. 

It is good business for the em- 
ployer to put himself in position 
where he is as nearly 100 per cent 
in this respect as possible. 

Years ago, I worked one vaca- 
tion period for Weinstock, Lubin 

Co., a department store in 
Sacramento, California. I was 
just a youngster in the mail-order 
department — one of hundreds of 
people around the store. 

One afternoon an office girl 
came to me and said: “Mr. Bon- 
heim wants to see you.” 


WITH FORESIGHT 


Mr. Bonheim, 
He was one of 


AN EXECUTIVE 


I didn’t know 
except by sight. 
the big bosses. I was wondering 
what I had done. It must have 
been tremendously good or bad 
to warrant the personal attention 
of the big boss. 

When I went into his private 
office, a kindly, elderly man told 
me to sit down. He was probably 
sixty-five years old. I was about 
seventeen. 

He turned toward me and said: 
“IT just wanted to have any ad- 
vice you can give me in regard 
to this business. Also, I would 
like to know if you like your 
work and feel you are being 
treated right.” 

And later in the conversation, 
he said: “And I’d like to know if 
you think you are giving Wein- 
stock, Lubin & Company all you 
can for the money they are pay- 
ing you.’ 

There was a man who was not 
only capitalizing the fact that the 
employer can show his hand but 
was also asking the employee to 
show his. 

It is good business for the em- 
ployer to insist upon the employee 
making certain that he is going to 
want to be a part of the organiza- 
tion longer than may be required 
to catch his breath and get the 
bills paid up. 
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When Bankers Prefer li 


fa 6AAn Evening Paper— 
| BAs> upon a 30% cross-section 
Hf of 750 Wisconsin banks, a re- 
cent survey showed that in 471— 
or 62%—the bank officials read 
The Milwaukee Journal—an evening 
paper. The morning Milwaukee 
paper is read in only 48% and the 
other Milwaukee evening paper in 
less than 25% of the 750 banks. 


Similar preference for The Journal 
is shown throughout the rich Mil- 
waukee-Wisconsin market by all 
who have money to invest—or to 
spend. You can sell themany good 
product at a single low advertising 
cost through this one newspaper— 


JOURNAL 


Read by more Milwaukee and Wisconsin peo- 
ple than any other publication in the world. 
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The Gateway to.... 


The circulation of the 
Sunday Chicago Herald 
and Examiner is greater 
than the circulations of 
all the Chicago evening 
newspapers combined. 


+ 


“More Thana Million... 
Fer More Than a Year” 


Chicago Herald 


NEW YORK: 1819 Broadway 





the Chicago Market 
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Manufacturers and 
agencies are invited 
to write for detailed 
information for se- 
curing jobber and 
dealer distribution 
in this Great Market. 


Feb. 12, 1925 


the Chicago Market 
and Examiner 
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The Test of Advertising is 
Results; the Proof of 
Results is Repetition 


Year after year successful advertisers 
who do business in Chicago place the pre- 
ponderance of their advertising in The 
Chicago Daily News, pointing the way to 
new advertisers. 

Each year The Daily News prints a 
greater volume of display advertising than 
any other daily or Sunday newspaper in 
Chicago,* and a greater number of classi- 
fied advertisements than any other daily or 
Sunday newspaper in Chicago. Why? 


Because it brings results to the advertiser. 
And it brings results because its 400,000 
circulation comprises the great majority 
of financially competent households of 
Chicago, and it enjoys the interest and con- 
fidence of its 1,200,000 daily readers. 


THE 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 


*In the year 1924 The Daily News printed 15,099,486 agate 
lines of display advertising, a greater volume of advertising 
than was ever before carried by any Chicago daily news- 
paper in any year, and 1,479,751 lines more than were car- 
ried by its nearest competitor in the daily field—a morning 
newspaper. 

















Window Displays That Are More 
Than Mere “Reminders” 


A Display Is 100 Per Cent Effective Only When It Actually Creates 
Desire 


By Dr. Frank H. Peck 


OURISTS traveling the South- 

ern route to California fre- 
quently find that their later recol- 
lections of the trip are centered 
chiefly in memories of the little 
groups of Indian squaws seen at 
wayside stations, standing sphinx- 
like with a handful of beaded 
trinkets spread out before them 
upon the ground, awaiting chance 
purchasers from the Pullmans. 
The interest of the traveler is 
centered upon them because it is 
like a page from the history of 
bygone ages. 

For some thousands of years 
past, the aborigines of every coun- 
try have looked upon mere dis- 
play of their meagre stock in trade 
as the sum total of their adver- 


tising and merchandising require- 
ments. 

In modern merchandising, the 
theory is quite generally accepted 
that the plate glass windows of 


our Fifth Avenue and State 
Street stores differ none in prin- 
ciple from the traditional spread- 
ing of merchandise upon the 
tessellated floor of King Solo- 
mon’s Temple. The statement is 
frequently made that while the 
modern show window presents 
more subtlety and art and a bet- 
ter understanding of mass psy- 
chology, in principle there is no 
difference between the displays of 
ancient nomadic traders and the 
most up-to-the-minute show win- 
dow. 

Are we justified in accepting this 
hypothesis as fact? 

Until quite recently, almost any 
advertising man would have an- 
swered such an inquiry to the ef- 
fect that the function of the 
dealer’s window was to remind at 
the point of sale—a reminder that 
served a more or less definite mer- 
chandising need. 

Shall we continue to believe that 


the function of the dealer’s show- 
window is primarily to display 
goods and by reminding, to link 
the dealer with the advertising 
campaign ? 

If we take the average show- 
windows in the jewelry, drug, 
hardware and ‘similar trades as 
typical examples of window func- 
tions, they might well lead us to 
class the window as a showcase 
or an auxiliary section of shelves. 
The windows of these stores, as 
a rule, are essentially displays of 
merchandise—a hodge-podge of 
unrelated items that tell no story 
and serve no purpose other than 
to remind the casual passer-by 
that a dealer of such commodities 
awaits within. 

The element of true advertising, 
the creation of desire, is totally 
lacking. 


MORE THAN REMINDERS 


But take a different group of 
windows as examples for analysis 
—those of the larger department 
stores, the banks, and a host of 
others whose executives have 
found that their show windows 
are capable of doing something 
more than serving only as re- 
minders. 

More and more we are seeing 
in every city, merchants who are 
systematically utilizing their win- 
dow space to dramatize their com- 
mercial appeal to the public, and 
who are repeatedly telling a story 
to the masses through windows in 
which the element of merchandise 
display is almost or wholly lack- 
ing. 

Some months ago, one of the 
R. H. Macy windows in New York 
pictured a storm at sea. The 
window was a stage setting of 
leaden skies, black storm clouds 
and wild waves. In the center of 
this miniature stage appeared a 
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ship in distress: shortened sail and 
here and there a dangling spar and 
loosened shroud told of the havoc 
wrought by the storm. A rift in 
the threatening clouds on _ the 
horizon toward which the vessel 
was sailing showed a lonely star 
—the red star now known as the 
trade-mark of the Macy establish- 
ment. 

A card on a small easel in the 
foreground told the story of the 
foundation of the Macy trade- 
mark and of how Captain R. H. 
Macy, then master of a ship par- 
tially wrecked and blown from her 
course in a tropical hurricane, had 
brought his vessel safely to port 
through laying a course by a sol- 
itary star which appeared before 
him as a guide, and which he ac- 
cepted as an omen—a_ guiding 
star sent to succor him in his hour 
of distress. 

Of the thousands who saw that 
Macy window, few indeed could 
fail to be favorably influenced 


through the romance inspired by 
even the casual sight of the red 


star that distinguishes the Macy 
store. In short, we had in that 
window a masterpiece of institu- 
tional advertising entirely free of 
merchandising display, but infinite- 
ly more effective as a creator of 
good-will and consumer prefer- 
ence. 

Another striking example ap- 
peared in an Omaha bank some 
time ago. Seeing no value in its 
two large show windows, the 


management of this bank leased 


them at a good rental for use as 
a cigar stand. Shortly afterward, 
a new vice-president was elected. 
Among his first official acts was 
the cancelling of the lease on the 
two rented windows.. 

In those windows he installed 
an incubator, a brooder and a 
flock of baby chicks and the other 
paraphernalia that goes with 
poultry raising. A card in the 
window told the story of the ac- 
cumulated increase from a single 
hen in the course of a given pe- 
riod of time. This miniature poul- 
try plant continued for months to 
tell its story of accumulative ef- 
forts to the passing crowds. At 
the end of a year’s time, additional 
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savings accounts clearly attribut- 
able to those windows had increas- 
ed the normal business of the 
bank more than $100,000. 

Here we have a simple and 
homely illustration of window ad- 
vertising, completely divorced 
from merchandise display, and 
moreover, that in an incredibly 
short space of time showed di- 
rect sales results. 

In Chicago, not many months 
ago, the Marshall Field windows 
showed an elaborate stage setting 
representing the interior of a mod- 
ern apartment of the most luxur- 
ious type. The entire State Street 
frontage of the store, a full block 
in length, was occupied, with con- 
siderable additional frontage on 
the cross streets. Drawing-room, 
boudoir, library, dining-room and 
foyer, and several other rooms 
were furnished in a manner that 
eliminated all but the fewest pos- 
sible articles of household fur- 
nishings. Yet, the tout ensemble 
depicted the luxury that all wo- 
men crave, but few can hope to 
enjoy. 

A woman’s craving for the un- 
attainable frequently expends it- 
self in an almost equally power- 
ful desire for contact, for the 
sight and feeling of intimate asso- 
ciation with the unattainable—a 
fact evidently recognized by this 
creative artist. 


WORLD’S COSTLIEST DISPLAY SPACE 


The entire suite was a stage 
setting for exactly eight human 
figures, but figures so exquisitely 
appointed in every detail that they 
could not fail to attract. Those 
eight figures represented the sum 
total of the merchandising display 
in a full block of the most val- 
uable display space in the world. 
But, that block of windows with 
their gorgeous settings represented 
something more than a display of 
merchandise. Those windows were 
an effective desire-creating appeal 
to one of the most powerful fem- 
inine instincts. 

Thousands were attracted to 
Fields by that unusual showing 
who were not inspired by a de- 
sire of possession of those spe- 
cific eight gowns, The appeal was 
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institutional. Those windows rep- 
resented sound and exquisitely 
subtle advertising. They were in- 
finitely more than mere display. 
Their creator was a master of 
true advertising art, and of de- 
sire-creating appeal. 

Such windows are examples of 
the present trend toward making 
the store window something more 
than a showcase for the display 
of merchandise. 

Have we not reached the time 
for revising our ideas of the func- 
tion of the show window? Isn't 
it time to accept the dealer’s win- 
dow as something too valuable to 
use merely for the routine display 
of merchandise to the public? 

There are times when the win- 
dow can be effectively used pure- 
ly for display; when the nature or 
novelty of the merchandise suf- 
fices to inspire desire of owner- 
ship. Frequently, the mere tagging 
of a price on unrelated items dis- 
played in a show window inspires 
the true possessive appeal and 
converts the display into an ef- 
fective advertisement. 


display of certain 


A simple 
types of merchandise may serve 
as an effective advertisement when 
the items are being featured in 
display advertising elsewhere but 


in general, the rapidly growing 
competition among both adver- 
tisers and dealers for attention-get- 
ting windows, and the consequent 
clearer recognition of window 
space values, make the dealer’s 
window too valuable and influen- 
tial a medium for mere merchan- 
dise display. 

The retail merchant’s window 
too frequently is nothing more than 
warehouse space with compara- 
tively little rental value. He for- 
gets that the greater part of the 
rent he pays is for frontage and 
window space. 

The value of floor space for 
retail merchandising is fixed by 
its proximity to and frontage up- 
on business streets. An almost 
valueless alley becomes the mer- 
chant’s choice location, when back 
fences give way to plate glass and 
an arcade replaces drab, unsight- 
ly rear walls. 

The show window is the mer- 
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chant’s own particular and indi- 
vidual theatre, competing for 
mass patronage with hundreds and 
even thousands of others. On the 
merchant’s ability to develop hu- 
man and dramatic appeals that 
will carry his message week after 
week to those thousands, will de- 
pend the success or failure of his 
window as an advertising medium, 
and to a great extent, the success 
of his business. 


LESSONS LEARNED BY STORES 


These are lessons that expe- 
rience and close systematic analy- 
sis have taught the department 
store executives, but if we are to 
judge by the display material 
supplied by many national adver- 
tisers to the dealer and generally 
seen in the windows of our 
towns and cities, they are lessons 
the majority of national adver- 
tisers have yet to learn. 

Don’t these inspiring institu- 
tional windows in the department 
stores offer a clue to the national 
advertiser as to the reasons for 
excessive waste of his display 
material? Don’t they also explain 
the failure to see material results 
from certain displays? 

The better type of dealer knows 
the value of his windows and is 
beginning to appreciate their ad- 
vertising power. He is looking to 
national advertisers to help him 
market their products through 
his windows; to supply him with 
display material that will adver- 
tise the goods. The number of 
national advertisers who are 
meeting these expectations is en- 
tirely too small but the few who 
have grasped the idea of a dra- 
matic appeal through the dealer’s 
window are making such out- 
standing successes as to be 
worthy of emulation. 

_ Not long ago, the Krohler fold- 
ing bed appeared in furniture 
windows with a single figure, a 
life-sized cut-out of an average, 
normal housewife. The bed was 
shown partially open; the figure 
was bending forward with one 
hand resting upon the arm of the 
bed, the other grasping the han- 
dle used in opening it. The laugh- 
ing face was turned to you and 
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told its own story of satisfac- 
tion. You almost heard the 
words: “So easy.” It was a very 
simple and concrete example of 
the desire-inspiring appeal. 

The Coca Cola windows almost 
invariably have this same appeal. 
The cut-out of a drug clerk of- 
fering the cool drink has an al- 
most irresistible appeal on a warm 
day. The display picturing white 
clad girls seated at a table with 
the vacant chair waiting for you 
needs neither words nor mer- 
chandise to make the desire- 
creating appeal effective. 

he Hoover girl serves her 
employer well in focusing atten- 
tion upon her sweeper and its 
ease of operation. While showing 
the goods, the display itself plays 
an important part in creating de- 
sire of possession. 

The windows of many of the 
hardware and sporting goods stores 
during the past Fall were excellent 
examples of advertising windows, 
showing, as they frequently did, but 
a single gun. The Remington Arms 
cut-out of a typical old scout, re- 
painting his decoy ducks, with his 
trusty gun nearby; the atmosphere 
of the woods and _ wide-open 
spaces—all pulled many city men 
from their desks to the hunt¢ 
ing fields, leaving much of their 
month’s income in the hands of the 
dealer in sporting goods. 

Devoe windows in the large 
cities have a tremendous adver- 
tising appeal with their reproduc- 
tion of the old paint shelf and 
the many other excellent appeals 
to the amateur artist or painter 
of houses and boats. 

Probably the most effective ex- 
ample of window advertising on 
the part of a national advertiser 
was seen in two of the recent 
Colgate windows: their shaving 
cream boy; and the girl at the 
dressing table. 

The freckled-faced boy and the 
old keg and mirror had a tre- 
mendous appeal for everyone, al- 
though they probably struck a 
deeper chord in women ‘than in 
men. That characteristic and sub- 
tle humor might have been crit- 
icized had it been intended sole- 
ly as an advertisement of shav- 
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ing cream, but backed by the 
broad Colgate line, it was a 
classic example of effective in- 
stitutional advertising linked with 
a specific appeal. 

In the dressing table display, 
the beauty appeal was well car- 
ried out, the attention being 
focused upon the few items act- 
ually shown on the dressing table. 
This was much more effective 
than would have been possible 
with a general display of toilet 
articles. Effective window adver- 
tising calls for a singleness of 
purpose that will concentrate the 
attention and bring the human 
emotions into play, and this Col- 
gate window strikingly _ illus- 
trates that principle. 

Window display will be 100 
per cent productive only when 
it becomes something more than 
a mere reminder of desires pre- 
viously created. It should be cap- 
able of actually creating those de- 
sires independently. 

The dealer’s window should be 
literally a stage endowed with all 
the human and dramatic appeal 
that can be crowded into it; a 
stage subtly decorated with the 
fundamentals of sound adver- 
tising. 

The national advertiser who 
systematically offers to dealers 
display material that will serve 
this purpose will be more likely 
to find dealer co-operation await- 
ing him. 


Neponset Account with 


O’Connell-Ingalls 
Bird & Son, Inc., East Walpole, 
Mass., has appointed the O’Connell- 
Ingalls Advertising Agency, Boston, to 
direct the advertising of its floor cov- 
ering division, which manufactures 
Neponset rugs and floor coverings. 


Morton Salt Account for 
Collins-Kirk 


The Morton Salt Company, Chicago, 
has sgemned Collins-Kirk, Inc., Chi- 
cago advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. 


Angier Corporation Appoints 
Joseph Ewing 


The Angier Corporation, Framing- 
ham, Mass., maker of paper products, 
has appointed Joseph Ewing, New York, 
as its marketing counsel. 
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ident Saver j 


A portion of the sky-scraper section of South Broad Street, Philadelphia. 
Broad Street extends north and south for a distance of over 14 miles ané 
is one of the longest municipal streets in the world. 


Lire INSURANCE is one of the closest 
guides to the general prosperity of any 
city. For the first eleven months of the 
year 1924, Philadelphia led every other 
city in the United States with an increase 
of 13 per cent. in business written as com- 
pared with the same period in 1923. 

The Bulletin goes into practically all 
of the 412,000 separate homes of the city 
and 100,000 more outside of the city limits. 

Philadelphia is a huge market of nearly 
three million people —third largest in 
America— instantly available through one 
newspaper, at one cost. 

With over half a million copies daily The 
Bulletin naturally dominates Philadelphia— 
there can be no substitute for circulation. The 
circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is one 
of the largest in America. 


The Ebening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


518,357 


Average Daily Net Circulation for Year Ending December 31, 1924 
(Copyright, 1925, Bulletin Company) 
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*Isolda,” I said, ““you are only twenty- 
three. You will love again.” 

And I remember how she said in a 
voice very remote: “Oh, dear, I hope not. 
I do hope not. I shall try not to, if that 
does any good.”’ 


**It doesn’t,’’ I said. 
From “The Legend of Isolda” 


by Michael Arlen in 
the March RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


Everyone likes romance. 
Michael Arlen tops the list 
as a creator of romances. 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE ‘ ‘ 
odiecetal inbecctt ti wide- Distribution of 


spread. Travel, business, ° 
domestic—all phases of life’s March issue 
activities. nearly 

THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE O M ° i] 1 e 
—a balanced magazine. ne Miuliion 
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OOK Masi 
is Read 


The Purchasing Agent of the 
Home—that’s the Housewife. 

Manufacturers want to reach 
purchasing agents of this type, 
who have the most money to 
spend—and are willing to spend it. 

The homes in urban commu- 
nities—towns of 2500 and more 


population — have the largest 
buying appropriations. The man- 
ufacturers’ best distribution is 
in this market. 

More than eighty-six per cent 
of the RED BOOK families live 
in the urban market. 


The RED BOOK 
Magazine 
reaches 
the urban market 
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Making It Difficult for the Blue- 
Sky Salesman 


Indications Are That 1925 May Be a Lean Year for the Seller of 
Worthless Stock 


By Roy Dickinson 


YEAR in which stocks of 

reputable companies are hav- 
ing a marked increase in value is 
usually a good one for the blue- 
sky promoter. But increasing ac- 
tivity in all parts of the country 
of Better Business Bureaus, bank- 
ers and other individuals and or- 
ganizations are making the work 
of the fake stock salesman more 
difficult. In this job of exposing 
the crooks, persons who are fa- 
miliar with the sale of good mer- 
chandise may play an important 
part. People who employ modern 
advertising and sales methods, 
who know how to overcome sales 
objections, seem to know also how 
to build up sales objections. From 
various parts of the country come 
reports which indicate that quick 
action is saving good money that 
would ordinarily have gone into 
the hands of the man selling 
stock in fictitious gold mines, oil 
wells and similar enterprises. The 
National Vigilance Committee of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World is on the job this 
year even more aggressively than 
in the past. Its local representa- 
tives will save millions of dollars 
this year. 

From Ohio comes word that 
fraudulent promoters are finding 
selling far more difficult. Dale 
Brown, manager of the Better 
Business Commission in Cleve- 
land, stated recently that thou- 
sands of industrial workers have 
been bombarded with the com- 
mission’s slogan, “Before you in- 
vest, investigate.” The commis- 
sion is extending the scope of its 
industrial publicity. Workmen in 
factories have furnished a con- 
siderable part of the sums lost in 
financial fakes of one kind or an- 
other. The Better Business Com- 
mission is making its services 
available to factory workers 
through key men in each plant. 
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In addition, the commission is 
telling people in certain definite 
ways to shun propositions put up 
to them. The seven inducements 
which workers in plants and 
others are being told to shun are 
these: 

1. Blind pools, where the object 
of the speculation is not stated. 

2. Telephone calls from strang- 
ers. 

3. Where the salesman claims 
to be “letting you in on the 
ground floor.” 

4. Where the salesman demands 
that the prospect buy at once. 

5. Where the salesman knocks 
banks and brokerage houses. 

6. When the salesman lists what 
“similar” companies have earned. 

7. When the salesman guaran- 
tees a dividend or promises an in- 
crease in value. 

An aggressive campaign started 
by Attorney General Ottinger in 
New York State has caused 
many firms to stop selling fake 
stock. An unusual case in this 
State was an injunction issued 
against further operations by 
Townsend & Company, Inc., and 
R. F. Nauman & Company, Inc., 
New York City. These, firms 
were engaged, the Attorney Gen- 
eral charged in his injunction 
application, in the “sell and switch 
scheme.” That is, customers were 
sold stock of companies known to 
be sound financially and then 
were induced to switch to stocks 
which are strong in promises. As 
examples of such stocks to: which 
customers were urged to switch 
the injunction names the Dryden 
Gold Corporation and the Mines 
Consolidated Company of Canada. 

Letters containing logical argu- 
ments based upon an article which 
appeared in Printers’ INK en- 
titled ‘The Blue-Sky Promoter Is 
Stealing Your Sales” were recent- 
ly mailed to the home addresses 
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of approximately 2,000 foremen 
in Rochester, N. Y., factories. 
This letter follows: 


Just think: one billion dollars turned 
into worthless stock certificates each 
year, in the United States! 

Did you ever stop to think when money 
is lost in fake schemes, of the other 
things which could have been done with 
the money? 

en the average man loses a hun- 


investment is right. Sound securities are 
always available. 

Call Mrs. Davis at the Chamber— 
telephone Main 546, or ask our man in 
your plant. 

Investigate Before You Invest. 


The plan of using key men in 
each industry to warn other men 
about the methods and dangers of 
the blue-sky promoter, such as is 
being used in Cleveland and Roch- 
ester, is a logical 
method and is being 





followed out in other 


“Mercantile Service” parts of the country 


as well. 
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THE UPPER PORTION OF AN 


ders writing in the 
Bankers’ Magazine 
for January, offered 
simple copy sugges- 
tions for individuals 
and organizations who 
want to help make 
the work of fake 
stock salesmen less 
easy. He offered three 
rules which “are sug- 
gested as a result of 
long observation and 
experience.” They are: 

1. Opportunities for 
investment which 
come through personal 
friends or acquaint- 
ances are invariably 
worthless. 

2. The man with the 





ADVERTISEMENT wuicn Smallest amount of 


STRIKINGLY PORTRAYED THE DAMAGE CAUSED money must keep it in 


BY THE BLUE-SKY SALESMAN 


dred or two hundred dollars he defers 
painting the house, buying new furni- 
ture, or some other much needed and 
longed for article. The money goes into 
the pockets of some flashy individual who 
perhaps drives a sport car up to your 
door and who lives on the earnings of 
industrious people. 

The Investors’ Protective Committee 
of the Rochester Chamber of Commerce 
wants your co-operation in helping save 
your neighbor, your friends, and your- 
self from this economic waste; also those 
under charge in your plant. 

The service at the Chamber is free. 
Facts are on file or will be obtained for 
you upon request so that you may judge 
intelligently as to the wisdom of in- 
vestment. 

Do not let the stock salesman or sales- 
woman give you the “rush” act. Wait 
until you obtain facts, figures, records 
of salesmen, and other data before in- 
vesting. Promises sound well; facts tell 
the story. 

It is wise to invest but be sure the 


the safest place. After 

he gets more he may 
be inclined to take chances, but 
until he has a safe balance he must 
not take any risk whatsoever. When 
he does he generally regrets it. 

3. Ultimate independence is 
achieved by slow growth rather 
than by a quick turn of the cards. 
Those who win by speculation are 
the exceptions. When they try it 
again, as they generally do, they 
lose what they gained—and more. 

Manufacturers and associations 
of retailers, banks and others who 
have co-operated to make the 
work of the blue-sky promoter 
more difficult, have discovered 
that the files of Better Business 
Bureaus offer many interesting 
copy suggestions, which may be 
used as newspaper advertising, 
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An unusual 
“trading .area” 


Many complex factors deter- 
mine the extent of the normal 
“trading area’’ surrounding a 
city. No rule of thumb applies. 


The Indianapolis Radius (the 
Indianapolis trading area) is 
the territory roughly included 
by a seventy-mile radius from 
the city. It is a compact, 
prosperous, responsive market 
—one of the primary markets 
of the nation Bop. 1,992,713). 


The Indianapolis Radius is the 
zone of concentrated circula- 
tion and influence of The 
Indianapolis News. The News 
itself welds this territory into 
a compact, responsive market. 


An unrivaled transportation 

system, providing hourly 

service by steam, electric and 

bus lines to practically every 

point, knits the market to- 

gether so closely that Indian- 

apolis is the thirteenth vai in 

retail sales though twenty-first : : 
in population. Re 4 ius. Gventy 
Powerful Indianapolis whole- 1,992,713—-a natural 
salers cover the Indianapolis market. 

Radius so intensively that the 

retail tradealsoiscloselyunited. 


This is an unique market. Indian- 
apolis is the social, political, financial 
educational and commercial capital 
of Indiana, as no other Indiana city 
has a third the population of Indian- 
apolis. The Indianapolis News has 
been Hoosierdom’s greatest news- 
paper for fifty-five years. 


he INDIANAPOLIS 


NEWS 


FRANK T. CARROLL my gag 
110 Base pray St. Advertising Manager The Tower Bidg 
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letters to foremen, factory posters 
and pay envelope enclosures. 

The Mercantile Trust Company 
of St. Louis has recently used a 
piece of copy, which is an excel- 
lent example of the sort of am- 
munition that can be found in the 
files of Better Business Bureaus. 
The information obtained from 
this source was handled in the 
form of quotations, in which 
actual cases with only the 
names changed have been used 
to warn other people. Mrs. 
Bertha Roesser, a widow; Harry 
Copewell, a wise young man who 
was fooled; Pete Mertino, a 
worker in a factory, are all used 
to get over in understandable copy 
the dangers which result from en- 
trusting strangers with money for 
investment. Above each story is 
a picture of the victim—a victim 
who might be found in any 
American city. This is what 
Pete Mertino is made to say, to 
warn other men in his situation 
against the fate which overtook 
him: 


I wouldn’t take it so hard 

If my own countrymen hadn’t done it. 

Naturally I believe them 

When they. said the lots they were 
selling 

Would soon be worth double the price 
they asked. 

Seeing a chance to double my savings, 

I bought what they had to sell 

Without trying to find out the truth. 

I didn’t know the price I paid 

Was hased on the value of that ground 
ten years from now. 

There’s nothing I can do about it— 

I just paid a double price—that’s all. 

I wouldn’t take it so hard 

If my own countrymen hadn’t done it. 


Jerry Mullin says: 


He looked like an honest young man, 

And I didn’t think he’d steal 

An old man’s savings. 

The tales he told sounded so plausible— 

How his stock would pay 10 per cent 
—— he didn’t include a banker’s 


rofit; 

And he warned me not to ask my bank 
about it 

Because he was competing with banks 

And they wouldn’t be fair in judg- 
ment. 

I had saved a long time, and would 
have been comfortable 

The rest of my life, 

But he tempted me with 10 per cent; 

I believed him—bought first, 

And investigated afterward. 

He looked like an honest young man, 

And I didn’t think he’d steal. 


Then there is little Billie Cope- 
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well, whom Santa Claus forgot, 
because his father had “been let 
in on the ground floor of a tempt- 
ing scheme.” And Pete Mertino’s 
“friends” gave him an opportunity 
to “double his savings.” But, 
somehow, they didn’t double. 
They dwindled. 

This advertisement is signed by 
Festus J. Wade, president of the 
Mercantile Trust Company. In 
paying tribute to the St. Louis 
Better Business Bureau, the Na- 
tional Vigilance Committee of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs and 
forty-two affiliated Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus, Mr. Wade has this 
to say: 


_Not one loss was necessary. If the 
vigilance organizations had been asked, 
if we had been asked, if any bank or 
trust company had been asked, the losses 
would not have occurred. As long as 
people invest first and investigate after- 
ward, losses will occur. 


In the files of almost every Bet- 
ter Business Bureau may be 
found similar stories of actual 
cases, which would make the best 
sort of human- interest copy to be 
underwritten by a bank, a com- 
mittee of merchants or manufac- 
turers who wish to make their 
town a more happy and prosper- 
ous community. It is too bad 
that more of this type of copy 
which can be understood by every 
sort of investor, is not used. 


BUSINESS SHARES LOSSES 


When retailers begin to realize 
that the money going into the 
hands of the crooked salesman 
does not get into their own cash 
register; when paint manufac- 
turers, furniture makers, clothiers, 
radio manufacturers and others 
begin to take more seriously the 
fact that money stolen by the blue 
sky promoter is definitely taken 
out of circulation so far as they 
are concerned, we shall find more 
of this co-operative advertising. 

The year 1925 may be made a 
bad year for the blue-sky pro- 
moter if more doctors, more den- 
tists, more factory workers, more 
farmers, more ordinary citizens 
are told how the blue-sky pro- 
moter works and where they can 
get information before they let 
go of their hard-earned savings. 
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y y HERE are your prospects? 


How can you pick them out of 
the millions? 


If you have a quality product, to 
be bought and appreciated by 
people of means and taste, you do 
not need to go out in the high- 
ways and byways of America to 


find them. 


They are here, readers of the 
Condé Nast Group. You can 
reach them now. 


Advertisers who have been with 
usa longtime knowthis, and long 
have profited by the knowledge. 


We can deliver to you a greater 
number of substantial buyers of 
fine merchandise than any other 
one publisher has ever gathered 
together. 


VOGUE 
VANITY FAIR 
HOUSE & GARDEN 


THE CONDE NAST GROUP 
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Speaking of radio, which everybody is doing 
nowadays, brings up the subject of radio 
advertising. Cincinnati, which not only man- 
ufactures more radio equipment than any 
other city but also is the home of three of 
the greatest broadcasting stations in the 
country, is naturally a tremendous market 
for radio merchandise. Cincinnati fans can 
tune-in on good programs three hundred and 
sixty-five days in the year. This means a 
steady demand for sets and parts and a 
steady response for local newspaper radio 


advertising. 


It is perfectly natural that the Times-Star 
should be carrying more radio advertising 
than any other Cincinnati newspaper be- 
cause the Times-Star is the one outstanding 
newspaper of selected home circulation in 
the city and territory immediately adjacent 
to it. The Times-Star reaches daily, except 


CINCINNATII1 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher Cc. H. REMBOLD, Managet 
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yfpRadio Advertising 


Sundays, every family in this territory that 
has enough money to be a purchaser of radio 
goods. Its waste circulation is practically nil. 


With such a circulation it was also natural 
that the Times-Star should have been the 
first Cincinnati newspaper to publish a regu- 
lar radio section. That it would publish the 
greatest amount of radio advertising was a 
foregone conclusion. With 60,345 lines of 
radio advertising in December and January 
the Times-Star led the second evening paper 
by 28,400 lines. Its lead over the leading 
morning paper on the same publication days 
was 55,388—over the same paper, including 
its Sunday editions, six days against seven, 
its excess was 7712 lines. 


The Times-Star is the loud speaker of the 
Cincinnati market in radio as in most of the 
important fields of merchandising. 


HW TIMES-STAR 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Automobile Show 
Advertising chicago 


Every dog has his day, but the automobile has its week. In Chicago 
that week is the week of the Annual Automobile Show, and during that 
week the brains of the automobile industry of this country are centered 
in Chicago. The finest examples of their handiwork are on exhibition 
and their keenest judgment is brought into play in attracting to these 
exhibits the attention of possible buyers. For this reason their selection 
of advertising mediums is not only of great interest but of much value 
to all advertisers who have an article for sale that appeals to the class 
of people who are automobile buyers. 


During the seven days on which the show was open to the public 
The Chicago Evening Post carried more automobile and more parts 
and accessory advertising than any other daily paper (Sunday excepted) 
in Chicago—morning or evening. The figures for all the Chicago 
papers are shown below: 








Automobile Parts and Accessory 
Advertising Lines Advertising Lines 
Evening Post Evening Post 
Daily News Daily News 
Evening American Evening American...... . 
Daily Journal 


Daily Tribune 39, 
Daily Herald-Examiner. . 28,874 Daily Herald-Examiner., 
3,958 11,4 


Sunday Tribune 5. 
Sunday Herald-Examiner.38,639 Sunday Herald-Examiner. 3,842 




















Figures furnished by the Advertising Record Bureau, an independent audit company. 


The Post carried over 17,000 more lines of automobile and over 
12,000 more lines of parts and accessory advertising than the big 
mass circulation paper, the Daily News, carried—an excess of nearly 
50%. It also carried within 1,000 lines as much as the other two 
evening papers combined. 


The Post not only led all the Chicago daily newspapers—morning or 
evening—during the show, but was second in the Chicago field when 
combining the daily and Sunday advertising of the morning papers. 


Gheodia P The Chicago 


tacacoBnanettst | Evening Post 
RerHommantins | re ge 
MUNCIE STAR It Pays to Advertise in a 


Newspaper Read by the 


TERREHAUTESTAR Class of People Financially 


Able to Become Good 











QUALITY PUBLICATIONS, Customers 


























Will Rogers Gives Testimonial 
Copy a New Twist 


Bull Durham Gets a Birthday Treat 


BIT of sentiment on the part 

of the American Tobacco 
Company has given Will Rogers, 
stage and movie star, author and 
humorist, the chance to add “ad- 
vertising copy writer” to his list 
of jobs. 

This new title was handed to 
Will on a silver platter. The 
American Tobacco Company, 
proud of the fact that 1925 
marked Bull Durham’s sixty-fifth 
birthday, asked Will to help in 
the celebration by writing Bull 
Durham copy. 

The news that he grabbed the 
opportunity is only of passing in- 
terest. What he is doing with it 
is of more lasting importance. 

In remarks Will has made 


when addressing advertising meet- 
ings or when dealing with adver- 
tising men, he has given evidence 


of a yearning to try his hand at 
merchandising and advertising. 

He gave Henry Ford a mer- 
chandising idea while amusing 
those who attended a dinner given 
by the Bureau of Advertising of 
the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association a few years 
ago. It was his thought that 
when the saturation point on 
Fords was reached, Henry should 
give his cars away and seek his 
profits on the replacement of bolts, 
screws, nuts and other parts that 
he could get a patent on. 

A little later he tried his hand 
at giving merchandising advice to 
some movie advertising men. He 
had just finished his first picture 
when he was called into an adver- 
tising conference and told that he 
was a hard movie subject to ad- 
vertise. “You haven’t any appeal 
for the ladies and we won't get 
their attendance,” he was in- 
formed. “That may be,” said 
Will, “but you don’t know any- 
thing about advertising if that 
problem stumps you, for all you 
got to do is to change the title of 
this picture to ‘For Men Only,’ 
and then watch the women come.” 


Will has successfully carried 
out the role of an advertising 
counsellor who can publicly hand 
out his advice and get a laugh. 
But how does he perform when 
called upon to put his ideas on 
paper in the form of copy? 

Frank W. Harwood, advertising 
manager of the American To- 
bacco Company, says that Will 
has given a new twist to testi- 
monial copy. “That new twist,” 
he adds, “lies in the fact that we 
are running a testimonial cam- 
paign written entirely by the indi- 
vidual who makes the testimonial. 
That is to say the person making 
the testimonial stands sponsor not 
for part of an advertisement, but 
for all the copy in the entire cam- 
paign. And furthermore, the 
copy writer doesn’t use the prod- 
uct he is writing about in any 
form.” 

All of the copy that Will writes 
for Bull Durham is put into the 
same mould—that of the news- 
paper columnist—under the head- 
ing “The Bull’s Eye.” In that 
space, according to Mr. Harwood, 
Will is free to say whatever he 
pleases. And he does this with- 
out saying much about Bull 
Durham. Here is an example of 
the copy he is writing: 

“I know people are going to 
say: ‘What do you think of Will 
Rogers writing and _ endorsing 
Bull Durham?’ That’s where 
you’re wrong. I am not endors- 
ing it. I never smoked any 
tobacco in my life, not even Bull 
Durham. 

“If you want to know the real 
truth why I signed up to write 
a lot of pieces for these people, 
it’s because I.love animals. Have 
you ever studied that picture of 
the Bull carefully? . . . have you 
ever seen such a_ kind-looking 
animal? I thought this: Cer- 
tainly no one who cares as much 
about dumb creatures as_ they 
do would put out anything but 
the best smoking tobacco possible 
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—so I said all right, I’ll write 
your stuff. Honestly, the money 
part of it didn’t have much to do 
with it. That is, not very much. 

“Seriously, though, out where I 
come from, unless a male mem- 
ber of the population has got that 
Bull Durham tag hanging from 
the shirt pocket, he’s liable to be 
arrested for indecent exposure. 
And, you believe me, you can’t 
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“But who wants to go through 
life acting the fool?” 

Copy such as this is appearing, 
or will appear, in newspapers 
from coast to coast and in na- 
tional periodicals. At present the 
company plans to run the cam- 
paign indefinitely. It is getting 
response from many _ quarters. 
Merchants in small towns who 
have a sense of humor are ya 

ing their own cop 





‘The BULLS EYE 


Published every Ca and Th 


around Will’s Ball 
Durham advertising. 
All sorts of people to 
whom Will’s humor 





Proprietor Ma.ROGERS 


_ editor Witt ROGERS 


appeals are writing 








VERYWHERE you go 
everybody is figuring out 
‘ord Puzzle. 


ercising. 

the next War we win the 

next Puzzle Gontest. It's the 

greatest craze # has bit this 
coumtry since Prabibicion. 
y tome, y Will, 

id; itisan 


know any sioralor? De Sd 
s to you anything 

foreach stepten "tcare how 
many ways you ask for it. 
Our nation has never been 
short on words. We "We might 
lack ideas sometimes but 
never 


which is Vertical. But a Cross 
Word Puzzle is not new. 
Railroad Time Tables have 
been out for years. Smoke 
Bull’ Durham while work- 
ing one, that is, if you want 
to, if you don’t why smoke 
wherever you want to. 


hie Ropes 
Ra Prsceeee tree 





A NEW COPY SLANT FOR AN OLD ADVERTISER 


sell those Western hard-boiled 
eggs much and keep on selling 
them unless it’s got class. 

“Guess maybe this not smoking 
thing has sort of got me wing- 
ing. Wonder if that’s why things 
has turned out this way. Come 
to think of it, it may be a moral 
lesson_to the youth of this coun- 
try. The moral in my case being, 
if you want to grow up and know 
nothing but telling jokes and have 
people laughing at you all the 
time, don’t smoke. 





the American Tobacco 
Company letters of 
appreciation. The 
company believes it 
has struck a rich pay 
streak, according to 
Mr. Harwood, who by 
way of giving added 
emphasis to his belief 
in the value of this 
type of testimonial 
copy said: “I have 
never before seen any 
advertising copy that 
overnight aroused such 
popularity as this has.” 


Andreson Company 
Appoints Repre- 
sentatives 
The Andreson 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
publisher of the Blast 
Furnace and Steel Plant 
and  Forging-Stamping- 
Heat Treating, has ap- 
ointed F. R. Jones and 
ewis P. Sale of Chicago 
as its advertising repre- 
sentatives. They will rep- 
resent these publications 
in Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Indiana, part of Ohio and all 
territory West of these States. 


Com- 


Smartsilk Hosiery Account 
to Dorrance, Sullivan 


The Smartsilk Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Newark, N. J., has placed its advertis- 
ing account with orrance, Sullivan 
& Company, New York advertising 
agency. 

Smartsilk hosiery is sold by house-to- 
Advertising campaigns 
to supplement the working of the 
sales crews will be run in national 
magazines and in rotogravure sections 
of metropolitan newspapers. 


house salesmen. 
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Concerning 


(Cosmopolitan 
with which is combined 
Hearst’s International 





GC] The March issue 
contains 36,910 lines 
of advertising ...a 


gain of 29 per cent 
over 1924. 


yw Y 


G| The April issue 
contains 40,228 lines 
of advertising ...a 
gain of 27 per cent 


over 1924. 





























Makers of “Bond Bread” Lose 
Appeal 


U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals Sustains Denial of Suit of General Baking 
Company to Enjoin Rhode Island Baker from Use of 
“Bond” in Name of Bread 


was handed down by the 
United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals, Boston, affirming the 
decree of the District Court in the 
case of the General Baking Com- 
pany, maker of “Bond Bread,” 
versus James H. Gorman, a baker 
of Central Falls, R. I., maker of 
“Liberty Bond Bread.” 

The General Baking Company 
sought an injunction to restrain 
the Central Falls baker from us- 
ing the name “Liberty Bond 
Bread,” on the grounds that the 
name infringed on the former’s 
trade-mark, “Bond Bread.” The 
District Court denied the in- 
junction whereupon the company 
carried the case to the U. 
Circuit Court of Appeals. 


O*N January 30, an opinion 


The opinion handed down by the 
Court of Appeals points out that 
in August, 1917, Gorman adopted 


the words “Liberty Bond” for 
bread made and sold by him in 
Central Falls, Pawtucket, and 
vicinity, without any knowledge 
of the previous use of the word 
“Bond” by the General Baking 
Company, for bread made and 
sold in Rochester, Buffalo and 
Philadelphia. “Bond” was first 
used. for bread by the General 
Baking Company in 1915, in 
Rochester, N. Y. While the com- 
pany owned and operated a bakery 
in Providence since 1911, and sold 
bread made in that plant under 
various names like “Butternut,” 
“Mrs. Walker’s,” etc., it did not 
use the name “Bond” in Rhode 
Island until 1921. 

On January 11, 1921, the 
opinion states, the General Bak- 
ing Company notified Gorman 
that his use of the name “Liberty 
Bond” was an infringement of 
its trade-mark “Bond,” and in 
March, 1921, the company adver- 
tised in Providence newspapers a 
bread-making prize contest among 
the women of Rhode Island. It 


also announced that prizes amount- 
ing to $1,000 would be awarded 
to 121 women who submitted the 
best loaves of bread. The prize- 
winning loaves, it was stated in 
the advertising, would be taken as 
a model by the General Baking 
Company to produce “Bond” 
bread. It would be called “Bond” 
bread, the advertising said, be- 
cause it would be guaranteed by 
the bond of the General Baking 
Company to contain the same in- 
gredients, taste, texture and crust 
as the best home-made bread 
made by Rhode Island women. 

This advertising, states the 
opinion, was wholly mendacious, 
as the bread made and sold in 
Providence was not copied from 
Rhode Island women bread-makers, 
but was made in accordance with 
the formula used generally by the 
company since 1915. The opinion 
further states: 


If the Rhode Island “Bond” bread 
had had the genesis that the plaintiff 
(General Baking Company) advertised, 
the plaintiff would have had no rights 
in a trade-mark growing out of its 
previous use of a trade-mark elsewhere; 
for in Rhode Island, “Bond” would 
have meant a new bread. As the adver- 
tising as to the genesis of the Rhode 
Island Bond bread was false, it gained 
no rights in Rhode Island, as to the 
future. + 

We are therefore driven to the con- 
clusion, agoscentiy reached, although 
not quite flatly stated by the court be- 
low,—that the plaintiff has in Rhode 
Island no trade-mark right in the word 
“Bond.” What rights, if any, it. has 
elsewhere is a question not now before 
us. So far as appears, the plaintiff’s 
Rhode Island trade was entirely intra- 
state, as was the defendant’s. It made 
and sold bread in Rhode Island. It 
does not appear to have imported it 
from outside plants or to have exported 
it from the Providence plant. For this, 
as well as for other fully adequate 
reasons, it is impossible to attach any 
significance to its Federal registration 
of its trade-mark for interstate business. 

On this state of facts, we are con- 
strained to hold that the plaintiff had 
no good-will or other rights in the name 

‘Bond,” as applied to bread sold in 
Rhode Island, which it can ask a Court 
of equity to protect. 
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How Coal Companies Are 
Cutting Costs 
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COAL AGE Photographic Survey Shows Active 
Mechanization and Electrification Program 


ACHINERY . to cut costs. 


is the only road to profits 
left open in the coal industry. 


NO ONE KNOWS this better 
than the operating companies. 


EVIDENCE that they know 
it—and are acting on the knowl- 
edge—is graphically shown by 
the cameras- of COAL AGE 
editors who recently travelled 
some thousands of miles through 
the coal industry to see how the 
mechanization and - electrifica- 
tion program was shaping up. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHS in the 
above insert show how coal 
companies are cutting costs— 
near_the face—in. their haulage 


—in fans and pumps—in power 
plants—and a_ score of other 
original and unusual cost-cut- 


‘ ting machinery applications. 


ASK FOR this insert together 
with the 10-page Frick Con- 
veyor Reprint, and a business 
forecast. 


The Editors of the only national 
paper devoted to coal mining 
and coal marketing will be glad 
to send you this interesting 
material. 


COALAGE 


Tenth Avenue at 36th St., New York 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
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Once ane was a man in New | 
York who used to read all of his Sun 
day newspaper—. 


After a while he made more money, ek a ‘wife, i 
started to raise a couple of children, joined a golf 3 
club, bought a car, and got a radio for Christmas! 
Does he stilf read all. of his Sunday newspaper? 
Yes—but his Sunday newspaper is 3 ROW Le soil 
day News! : 7 


The Sunday News is tabloid, oasis, and com- 
pact. It can be carried without fatigue and read 
ita cover to cover without eyestrain or neglect- 
ing the children: The Sunday News reader can * 
attend church, make all meals, take in an'afternoon — 
nap and evening concert—and still have time to 
read his or her favorite ‘Sunday: “newspaper. So 
there are more than a million copies of the Sunda 
News bought and read every week~“more 
pee going: to. families i 1 New otk c 





—_— 


Le ete ee Na Gl ae 
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“an catties only ut os 
advertising. Consequently it-a splendid op 
portunity for the advertiser who likes to have i 
advertising read instead of buried. The buge cir- 
culation, small page size and low cost make it the 
outstanding boy. among New York media. 


cage 


Get: the: facts! Tas Miwa ew York's Bac 
Newspaper, 25 Park Place, New York. 7 South 
Dearborn sre ee 7 


you read TELL IP TO Seine? 
nite for the seviés on Your business letterhead, 


TE ) DAILY. @ NEWS A 
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Buy Value 








The Times-Picayune commands 
the highest advertising rate, daily 
and Sunday, of any New Orleans 
newspaper. 


By every standard—volume of 
circulation, quality of circulation, 
reader interest, reader confidence, 
dealer co-operation, service to 
advertisers—the difference in 
values is greater than the differ- 
ence in price. 














Che ¢ Times ~ Pica ue 


RCEIRST FOR THE SOUTH 








sented in "New York, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, i City and 
— Salen by Cone, Hunton & Woodman, I: 


In San Francisco and Los cAngeles by R. J. Bidwell Co. 























Why I'Do Not Use Sales Contests 


They Cause More Harm Than Good, This Sales Executive Claims 


By a Detroit Sales Manager 

> you found that sales show afternoon dresses and eve- 
contests accomplish enough 

good to balance the harm they 
do?” asked a friend the other day. 
he continued, 
to interest the salesmen, 
When they do interest the 
they make the 


“Contests,” 


times. 
salesmen, 
work pretty 
hard. And yet I 
am not at all 
sure that they 
don’t do -more 
harm than 
good.” 

Ii also had 
been considering 
sales contests in 
our own busi- 
ness, off and on, 
for years, so I 
was _ interested 
in his question. 
But we have 
stayed clear of 
them _ because 
there seemed to 
be so many dis- 
advantages that 
we doubted if 
they would help 
enough to com- 


ning gowns. 


“seem 
some- 


men 





Printers’ INK and PriINt- 
ERS’ INK MoNTHLY have 
carried scores of articles de- 
scribing successful sales con- 
tests. These articles were pub- 
lished because the sales contest 
is a proved selling device. At 
the same time, it is recog- 
nized that sales contests are 
not without certain inherent 
faults. Many of the articles 
discussed these weak spots. 

The present author—who is 
sales manager of a Detroit or- 
ganization — summarizes the 
disadvantages of sales contests. 
It may be that his opposition 
to these contests is carried to 
extremes. Nevertheless, his 
viewpoint is interesting and 
his ideas are, in the main, ex- 
ceedingly constructive. 


Finally, this young customer es- 
pied a dress that seemed to meet 
her needs and she began to exam- 
ine it. The saleswoman immediately 
began to “knock” the dress, stating 
that the material was not good, 


the dress was 
not becoming, 
and that it really 
was not good 
enough to wear 
in an office. 

It developed 
that the sales- 
woman was de- 
termined to sell, 
not what the 
customer 
wanted, but 
something that 
would help swell 
her total so as 
to help her win 
a prize in the 
sales contest. 
She was so in- 
terested in win- 
ning a prize for 
the dollars and 
cents amount of 





pensate for the 





her sales that 





ill effects they 

produce. In this 

article I am going to give some of 
my reasons for not using sales 
contests. 

I suppose that a lot of sales 
managers who read PRINTERS’ 
INK are going to take issue with 
me. But all the same I’m “agin 
’em.” 

The other day, in a department 
store, a friend of mine encoun- 
tered a sample of the damage a 
sales contest may do. She intended 
to buy a simple dress for every- 
day wear at the office. The store 
was having a sales contest at the 
time, and although my friend ex- 
plained to the saleswoman just 
what she wanted, the latter insist- 
ed that she look at more expensive 
dresses, even going so far as to 
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she was willing, 
even eager, to 
leave all sense out of her selling. 

Maybe this store sold more 
goods during that week because 
of its sales contest, but the 
chances are that it lost more in 
customer good-will than the in- 
creased sales were worth. More 
than likely, a large number of 
really worth-while customers were 
driven away from the store, or at 
least sent away so displeased that 
they will not return. 

That kind of thing smacks of 
the “buyer beware” stuff of by- 
gone days. The buyer, today, is 
“boss of the works.” Even the 
boss of the business is working 
for the buyer outside, and gets his 
own pay from that buyer. 

If I were going to use a sales 
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contest, I would strive to make it 
put the customer’s interest first. 

It is a long jump from selling 
women’s dresses in a department 
store, to selling insurance, but the 
insurance salesman trying to win 
a prize may also become over- 
zealous in his own interests and 
forget that his customers have to 
pay for the prizes. 

An incident will illustrate the 
point. An insurance man called 
on a certain prospect who was 
interested in taking out a policy. 
He was so insistent though, on 
selling to the customer a particu- 
lar policy that would help him to 
win a prize, that he entirely ne- 
glected the interests of the pros- 
pective customer. In the end, he 
so irritated the customer that the 
latter practically threw him out 
of the house without buying any 
policy at all. 

Of course the sales manager 
who favors contests is going to 
come back at me on this statement. 
He probably will say that both of 
these contests were staged by 
wooden-headed sales managers, 
evidenced by the fact that both of 
the salespersons—the saleswoman 
in the store and the insurance man 
—were wooden-headed salespeople. 

They surely were, and it is pos- 
sible that only a wooden-headed 
sales manager would have hired 
either of them. And yet, you 
know, there is a great deal of 

’ in every sales organiza- 
It is surprising, too, how the 
wood shows up when you play 
up the self-interest of the sales- 
man by means of a sales contest. 

If we were selling ready-made 
suits to clothing stores, and we 
had a million suits too many of 
one style and put on a special 
sales contest, we probably would 
unload those suits upon our deal- 
ers by playing up the self-interest 
of our salesmen to the extent of 
causing them to forget the inter- 
ests of the dealers. 

Again you will say that there 
would be wooden-headedness in 
any sales contest of the kind sug- 
gested, but I am going to answer 
that it isn’t the particular thing 
that the contest does that makes 
it wreak havoc in the way of tear- 
ing down good-will: It is the con- 
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test itself—the very principle of 
putting the self-interest of the 
salesman ahead of the interests of 
the customer. 

Suppose the contest is simpler 
—a contest to encourage salesmen 
to level up their sales on a varied 
line. Instead of pushing certain 
style numbers which the dealers 
like, and which are popular with 
customers, suppose we wanted to 
sell all of our lines, including 
some which are not quite so popu- 
lar. The contest would get re- 
sults. It would cause salesmen to 
neglect the popular lines and push 
the unpopular ones. 

Contests almost always work. 
Almost always the sales organiza- 
tion responds, and wins prizes. 
Almost always the results desired 
are attained—in some measure. 

I rather doubt, though, if there 
can ever be any real results from 
any sales contest that are not paid 
for, in the end, out of the profit 
account. Increased sales may 
cover the cost of the prizes at the 
time, but if we make it to the in- 
terest of salesmen to forget the 
interests of customers, we prepare 
the way for ourselves to lose 
money in the future. 


MORE THAN MERE SALESMEN 


We sell to dealers. Conse- 
quently, our salesmen are not 
really salesmen at all. They are 
district sales managers. Our deal- 
ers are not really customers. They 
are salesmen, on a commission 
basis. The salesman’s job is not 
getting orders from these dealers; 
his job is to get sales—to build up 
and train and keep interested a 
sales organization of dealers who 
push our line. 

If we used sales contests, de- 
signed to get orders from deal- 
ers, we would wean our “district 
sales managers” away from the 
real job of getting sales. The con- 
tests would so play up their own 
self-interests as to cause them to 
forget, for a time, that their suc- 
cess depends not on the orders 
they can send in to us, but on 
the sales which the dealers make. 

If any really wise manufacturer 
were offered his choice between a 
ten gross order from each of 1,000 
dealers, or a plan which would 
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ANOTHER INcIDENT: Joske Bros., of San Antonio, Texas, enlarge a 
cover of Harper’s Bazar for window display and sbow—and advertise! 
—merchandise advertised in Harper’s Bazar 


Second Notice: 


8,557 Buyers 
in the Best Stores 


throughout the country will receive your 
advertisement from April Harper’s Bazar 
in Supplement form. This Trade Supple- 
ment is sent to buyers personally selected 
by the Associate Editors of Harper’s Bazar. 
Here is “trade influence” removed from 
the fog in which it is sometimes enveloped 
...and made definite, valid and valuable. 


First forms for the April Harper's Bazar 
(and the Supplement) close February 25th 


Flarpers bagar 
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enable those 1,000 dealers each to 
sell one gross of the same goods 
per week, he surely would be so 
interested in the bigness of the 
plan for helping his dealers actu- 
ally sell the goods, that he 
wouldn’t even see the 1,000 orders. 

He would know that when 1,000 
dealers understand how to sell a 
gross of his goods per week, he 
will soon be getting plenty of 
orders, not only from those deal- 
ers but from thousands of others 
who will want to make similar 
sales as soon as they know that it 
can be done, and how. 


THIS MIGHT BE A GOOD CONTEST 


Possibly a sales contest to in- 
terest salesmen or “district man- 
agers” in helping dealers make 
sales rather than merely to inter- 
est these men in sending in orders, 
might get results. It might pay 
its Own way without reducing 
good-will. We have considered 
contests of this kind. 

But even in that direction, the 
sales contest could make trouble. 


It could, for example, make our 


men over-zealous in trying to 
force dealers to make sales, and 
in that way cause those men to 
irritate the dealers unduly, or 
even to antagonize them. 

We have experimented with 
sales contests in dealers’ stores to 
get store salesmen behind our 
lines, but in the long run they 
merely convinced the dealer that 
we were trying to get his salesmen 
to give more than a fair share of 
time to our line and then we just 
about lost the dealers. 

The difficulty comes in the 
human element. A_ surprising 
number of people have “single- 
track minds.” They can think of 
only one thing at a time. No 
sales manager ever has built up a 
large sales organization which 
consisted exclusively of broad- 
minded thinkers. Always there 
will be some whose _ usefulness 
would be spoiled by any enlarge- 
ment of their self-interest in the 
way that sales contests enlarge 
self-interest. 

Departing from the factory-to- 
dealer sales organization, let us 
consider sales contests in an or- 
ganization selling to other manu- 
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facturers for re-manufacturing. 
You might say that such a sales 
organization couldn’t be spoiled 
much by sales contests. None of 
our own lines is used to any 
great extent in re-manufacturing, 
and our sales organization does 
not enter that specialized field. We 
sell dealers for re-sale, and on 
some of our special lines we sell 
manufacturers for use, but not 
for re-manufacture. We do, how- 
ever, buy from manufacturers for 
re-manufacturing—raw materials 
used in our own products. 

I have suggested that salesmen 
selling to dealers are really 
district sales. managers organiz- 
ing and managing a commission 
sales organization made up of 
dealers. 

In a broad-minded way, the 
salesman selling to manufacturers 
for re-manufacture also is a dis- 
trict sales manager, organizing 
distributors. That is easy to 
understand. When you seil raw 
materials to a factory for re- 
manufacture, that factory becomes 
a salesman, or distributor for you. 

For example, when we placed a 
contract for 25,000 yards of 
leatherette, we became a salesman 
for the manufacturers of that 
material, since we began selling 
that material throughout our en- 
tire organization, in the form of 
products we made out of that 
material. 

The ultimate interests of the 
manufacturers of that material, 
therefore, are our sales. If that 
manufacturer should start a sales 
contest that caused his men to 
press us for orders for grades of 
materials we are not regularly 
using, or induced us to add need- 
less grades, or shades, or finishes, 
they probably would slow up our 
sales and in that way slow up our 
purchases. 

Or if the salesman succeeded in 
overloading us unduly with raw 
materials, we might be unable to 
pay promptly. We might get into 
difficulties which would make us 
a liability rather than an asset as 
a customer. 

But let’s go back to dealer 
sales. That is the type of sales 
organization in which I am most 
interested, and the kind of organi- 
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No Medium Like 
the Newspaper 





HE newspaper is the one medium which every 
man or woman must of necessity read. It neither 
( is pushed aside to be read for entertainment, only, 
at some later day, nor does it meet an occasional 
glance merely while engaged in some other occupation. 


Particularly is this true of The Detroit News in Detroit, 
where a copy is delivered to 90% of the English-speaking 
homes. With more than 285,000 circulation week days or 
Sundays, the largest circulation in Michigan, The Detroit 
News covers thoroughly all of Wayne and border counties 
containing one-third of the total population of the State, 
and 52% of the taxable wealth. 


No other newspaper in a city of Detroit’s size or larger 
covers its territory so thoroughly. For that reason it offers 
advertisers an opportunity for economical selling through 
advertising available nowhere else. 


The Detroit News 


Greatest Circulation Week Day or Sunday in Michigan 
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The Primary Pur p 


OOD copy will promote sales—but 
good copy is not enough. 


Good copy placed in nationally dis- 
tributed magazines will promote sales— 
but that is not enough. 


Good copy placed in nationally dis- 
tributed magazines which are read from 
cover to cover, will promote sales, but 
that is not enough. 

Good copy placed in nationally distributed 
magazines which are read from cover to 
cover by the greatest number of your pros- 
pective customers—is enough. 


* * * 


The MACFADDEN UNIT guarantees 
a net paid sale of 2,725,000 copies per 
issue. 

98% of this circulation is sold over 
the news-stands at 25% a copy; there 
fore the five magazines in the UNIT are 


TRUE STORY 
TRUE ROMANCES 


tising is to Pir 


TRUE DETEC HI! 
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pose of all adver- 
Piromote Sales 


distributed nationally through legitimate 
channels. 


This gives you ample coverage where 
you want it, because wherever there is 
trading enough to justify the existence of 
a news-stand, there are shops and stores 
where other things are sold. 


This gives you assurance that our 
distribution parallels your distribution; 
that our readers are your customers. 


And the fact that our readers pay the 
full price for each of the five magazines 
in the MACFADDEN UNIT over the news- 
stands assures you that they are read 
from cover to cover; that your copy, 
placed in the MACFADDEN UNIT, will 
receive public attention in the same pro- 
portion to which the UNIT receives 


public approval. 


Forms for the May issue close Febru- 


ary 17th. 


FICTION LOVERS 
DREAM WORLD 
CETIVE MYSTERIES 
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zation in which I am not using 
sales contests. 

I have considered sales contests 
in directions that would help deal- 
ers make sales. These also have 
been turned down because we 
doubt that even those contests 
would be free of the disadvan- 
tages common to sales contests. 


Take, for instance, a contest to ° 


get salesmen to push advertising 
sales helps for dealers. The con- 
test would work. It would get 
results. It would cause salesmen 
to feature these advertising helps. 
It would increase the number of 
requests for these helps. There is 
no doubt about it. It would do 
even more than that—it would get 
a larger number of dealers actu- 
ally to use these advertising and 
sales helps. But it also would get 
hundreds of dealers to ask for 
material they had no intention of 
using, and the increased sales 
would not be economical because 
of the excessive waste of these 
materials. 

Or the contest might play up 
window displays—be built around 
the idea of getting salesmen to 
push for extra window displays. 
Salesmen would respond. They 
would get extra window displays. 
Salesmen, if you take any con- 
siderable organization as a whole, 
will respond to any kind of a sales 
contest. In this kind of a con- 
test, we would get extra windows. 
We would begin to get them right 
away. 

For the most part the extra 
windows will be good, and they 
will get results and will sell goods. 
But some of our salesmen would 
mess up the job by putting their 
own self-interest first and being 
over-zealous for the window 
rather than for the sales which 
the window will get. A window 
which does not get sales merely 
gives the line a black eye—con- 


vinces the dealer his line is dead. 


Of course it is possible that 
sales contests could be used in 
such a way as to be comparatively 
free of the disadvantages I have 
suggested. Sometime we may try 
out other sales contests in our 
own business. We may even con- 
vince ourselves that the idea of 
sales contests is very good. 
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In the meantime, we are staying 
away from sales contests. I am 
urging our salesmen to put the 
interests of the dealer first, re- 
membering always that the inter- 
ests of the dealers today are our 
interests tomorrow and the day 
after. I am trying to show our 
men that their main work is to do 
everything they can to help the 
dealer—even when that happens to 
be the giving of ideas that will 
help sell other lines than our own. 

In fact, a large part of our en- 
tire sales activity is to gather and 
distribute ideas from the factory, 
by mail and through our salesmen 
(district managers) to help our 
dealers increase their total busi- 
ness—on all their lines. 

A great many of our dealers 
are using our own sales bulletins 
in teaching salesmanship to their 
own salesmen. We are, in this 
way, getting over to our men a 
larger realization that their inter- 
ests are bound up in the interests 
of their dealers. 

And we will use no sales con- 
tests that draw the salesman’s in- 
terests away from the one big 
point of his dealer’s own success. 
The retailer’s success is our suc- 
cess, and his failure is our failure. 


Maine May Be Advertised 


publicity 
which was created two years ago by the 
State Legislature, has been made perm- 
anent by an order recently introduced 
by Senator Holley, of Somerset. Va- 


A committee on Maine 


rious bills have been introduced and 
referred to this committee for consid- 
eration, the most important of which 
is a resolution to appropriate $25,000 
for 1925 and a like amount for 1926, 
for the compiling and publishing of the 
resources of the State. This resolution 
has the endorsement of the Maine De- 
velopment Association, the Maine Pub- 
licity Bureau, and kindred _ interests. 
There is much sentiment throughout 
Maine in favor of advertising the State. 
Governor Ralph O. Brewster, speaking 
before various organizations recently, 
urged advertising the advantages which 
the Pine Tree State has to offer to both 
permanent and summer residents. 


Wadsworth Salt Account for 
Eddy & Clark 


The Wadsworth Salt Company, Wads- 
worth, Ohio, has placed its advertising 
account with Eddy & Clark, Inc., Ak- 
ron, Ohio, advertising agency. 
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HE quick, efficient and economical 

way to get a market for an auto- 
motive product lies in the use of the 
publications issued by the Automotive 
Division of the United Publishers 
Corporation (comprising The Class 
Journal and Chilton Companies). 


Whether you wish to reach manu- : 
facturers, jobbers, dealers, engineers,’ 
purchasing agents, service stations or’ 
fleet owners, there are publications in 
the group which offer the utmost ob- 
tainable in coverage, influence and 
buying power. 


In any case you can use these publi- 
cations as the backbone of your 
advertising campaign, for they provide 
the direct, low-cost route to your 
market. 


For instance, if you wish to reach 
the factories, Automotive Industries 
and The Automobile Trade Directory 
give you thorough coverage. The 
former reaches the executives of the 
industry while the latter is the uni- 
versal reference book for those who 
buy. or specify. 


In the wholesale and retail field 
Motor World, Motor Age and Auto- 
mobile Trade Journal give an un- 
precedented coverage while Chilton 
Automobile Directory is the buying 





In the truck field two publications— 
ommercial Car Journal and Motor 
ransport—reach nearly all those who 
do quantity buying. The circulation 
of the former is among manufacturers 
and dealers, while the latter goes to the 
big fleet owners of the country. 


If you wish to reach foreign dealers, 

o publications—-El Automovil 
Americano and The American Auto- 
obile—will admirably accomplish that 
purpose. The former reaches the 
Spanish-speaking automotive mer- 
hants of the world, while the latter 
functions similarly for those using 
English commercially. 


If your market is in the tractor field, 
e Chilton Tractor & Equipment 
ournal will give you complete cover- 
lage of the Fordson dealers, these 
doing nearly all of the tractor business. 


In the field of distribution and 
storage Distribution & Warehousing 
stands alone. 


Each of these publications is domi- 
mant in its field. Each is a potent 
force in creating business. Each pos- 
sesses the qualities to justify its use as 

e backbone of a campaign to the 
particular field which it serves. 








The Publications of the United 
nae Publishers 
Automotive Division Corporation 


United Publishers Corporation 


Published in Philadelphia: 


Automobile Trade Journal! 

Commercial Car Journal 

Motor Transport 

Chilton Automobile Directory 

The Automobile Trade 
Directory 

Chilton Tractor & Equipment 
Journal 

Chilton Tractor & Implement 
Index 


Published in New York: 


Motor World 

Automotive Industries 

El Automovil Americano 
The American Automobile 
Distribution & Warehousing 





Published in Chicago: 
Motor Age 


For rates and other . 28 
information address: Ma 
\Das 2 


The Class Journal Co. 
New York and Chicago 


Chilton Company 
Samaaitelte COMPANY 


Chestnut and 56th Sts. 
Philadelphia 
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When Buyers’ Ignorance Is Your 
Worst Competition 


How the Cowles Detergent Company, Inc., Added Weight of Authority 
to Good Salesmanship and Won New Markets 


By B. F. Berfield 


AKE a highly competitive 
market. Add high pressure 
salesmanship. Season with un- 
stable buyers, continually chang- 
ing their patronage from one 
company to another. Shake well 
and let stand for several years. 
What will be the result? 
Inevitably, one company—or 
perhaps a small group of com- 
panies, depending on the size of 
the industry—will emerge to 
leadership in the field. Examine 
the mixture again, and determine 
why this result has occurred. 
Nine times out of ten you will get 
the same answer —authority, 


backed by a good product. 
High-pressure salesmanship will 


provide a good sales volume. 
Alone, however, it is seldom a 
strong enough factor to hold 
customers. Customers who are 
susceptible to high-pressure sales- 
manship on the part of one com- 
pany will be susceptible to the 
same kind of selling on the part 
of another company. 

In the electrical field there is 
a certain device, non-technically 
described as a current saver, 
which is sold to large factories 
and power houses. It is a prod- 
uct on which the installation is 
practically standardized and which 
needs replacement on an average 
of twice a year. Several years 
ago there were a dozen companies 
selling this product, each getting 
about the same volume of sales. 
Customers were continually shift- 
ing from one company to another 
because they had every reason to 
believe that one device was as 
good as another. The big factor 
in determining the sale was high- 
pressure selling, backed by price 
concessions and other such 
practices. 

Recently one of the companies 
manufacturing this device ex- 


tended its engineering laboratory 
to take in problems which arose 
with other machinery which was 
used in connection with the device. 
The company’s engineers were 
able to work out several rather 
startling inventions which were 
embodied in a series of technical 
surveys. These surveys showed 
how the company’s own device 
fitted into the industry and was 
in reality more economical, not 
only by itself, but also in connec- 
tion with other installations than 
any competing product. 

By adding a touch of authority 
the company immediately nullified, 
to a large extent, the lack of 
stability in its list of customers. 
Buyers began to look to the com- 
pany as an authority on any ques- 
tions concerning the device and 
were not disappointed. Today, 
that company, and one other com- 
pany which followed its lead, are 
out-selling other companies in the 
field by a wide margin. 

A somewhat similar condition 
existed several years ago in the 
laundry field in the selling of 
detergents. 

The word “detergent” means 
a substance having cleansing 
qualities.” In other words, the 
soap that you use in your morn- 
ing bath or the powder that was 
used to wash last evening’s dishes 
are detergents. 

The Cowles Detergent Com- 
pany, Inc., of Lockport, N. Y., is 
the manufacturer of a detergent 
used in laundries. The name of 
the product is Escolite. This 
company has been concerned with 
original methods of research for 
some years, the president, Alfred 
H. Cowles, being credited with 
a great deal of research in con- 
nection with the electric furnace. 
The patent on Escolite was ob- 
tained in 1924. This detergent, 
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according to the company, has four 
distinguishing features: First, 
high degree of solubility; second, 
high available alkali; third, high 
percentage of colloidal matter, 
and fourth, stable condition when 
standing in barrels. 

After selling detergents to the 
laundry trade for several years, 
the company found that the mar- 
ket became more and more highly 
competitive and that buyers were 
continually changing from one 
company to another. It found that 
for a number of these products 
claims were made that were not at 
all in line with scientific facts, and 
that the switching was in many 
cases due to the relative ignorance 
of buyers concerning scientific 
lines of washroom chemistry. 

After studying the situation the 
company decided that what was 
needed was not more high-pres- 
sure selling—the field had plenty 
of that already—but more educa- 
tional work among the trade to 
show the proper use of detergents, 
and to give knowledge of what 


a good detergent should do. 
The company had at hand a 
well-equipped laboratory and much 


information relating to deter- 
gents. Its first step was to edu- 
cate its own salesmen so that 
they would be able to talk more 
intelligently to buyers and to show 
buyers why the company’s prod- 
uct was superior. Several educa- 
tional pamphlets were given to 
the salesmen. They told the com- 
pany’s officials, again and again, 
that the literature issued to them 
for their own education was en- 
tirely different from anything 
being furnished other selling or- 
ganizations in this field. 

The original talk, in this series 
of papers, was simply a develop- 
ment of a scientific report that was 
made to the company’s sales 
department by its technical 
department. This sounded so in- 
teresting that the sales department 
thought it would be good read- 
ing for the-laundrymen. More- 
over, it felt that if the laundry 
trade, as a whole, was better edu- 
cated along chemical lines, the 
likelihood of the company’s own 
sales success would be greater, 
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because its products claimed to be 
scientifically superior to many 
competing products. 

Briefly, what the company had 
discovered was that the biggest 
obstacle to its success was ignor- 
ance in the buyers’ minds. So long 
as the buyer lumped all detergents 
together under one head, no on 
company could hope to have a 
chance to take and hold the place 
of leadership in this field. This 
is a condition that is continually 
arising in other industries and 
the company’s method of handling 
it is one that will usually meet 
with success—if the product is 
worthy of the tactics. 

After the first pamphlet was 
issued others followed. The 
series met with such success that 
the company decided to elaborate 
upon it and announced a series of 
discussions which would take up 
each chemical used in washing 
from the scientific standpoint. It 
also announced a _ series. of 
bulletins which discussed, from 
a practical standpoint, various 
commonplace problems met with 
in the washroom of the modern 
laundry. These discussions and 
bulletins are issued with no defi- 
nite schedule. 

Almost immediately upon the 
first mailing, letters started to 
come in from the practical men 
in laundries who needed, and ap- 
preciated their need of, this type 
of education. These men began 
to refer problems. to the company. 
They showed by the tone of their 
letters that the papers had not 
simply aroused curiosity, but had 
developed confidence in the Cowles 
organization as experts on wash- 
room chemicals. 

One of the officials of the com- 
pany offers an interesting observa- 
tion at this point. He says: 

“Our salesmen and service men 
began to have a better reception, 
and to any sales manager who 
has difficulty getting his salesmen 
sold on his printed matter, we 
most heartily recommend _ this 
policy of getting out printed mat- 
ter which truly serves the trade. 
Our salesmen are 100 per cent 
sold and the thing that sold them 
is the continuous approval that is 
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“CTHERE is a tendency on the part 
of the manufacturer and whole- 
saler to undertake distribution over 
larger territories than can be inten- 
sivelyand economicallyserved. Where 
too extensive distribution has devel- 
oped, accounts become scattered, sell- 
ing costs, advertising, transportation ° 
become extravagant and wasteful.” 


—From the report of a joint Congressional 
Committee on ““Marketing and Distribution.”’ 




















Yes, it does pay to 
concentrate 


The difference between a concentrated reader audience 
and a far-flung one is the difference of a slap with the 
five fingers extended and a stiff wallop with your fist. 
You never saw a pugilist “finish” his man with a 
gentle slap of the hand. You never will. Victories are 
not won that way. 

By the same token, advertisers don’t win a market by 
delivering half-hearted blows. In this day of keen com- 
petition markets are won, distribution made and sales 
increased through concentrated, co-ordinated efforts. 
With a daily average net-paid January circulation of 
481,017, the greater part of it concentrated within 
Chicago and its forty mile radius, the Evening Ameri- 
can ion advertisers an opportunity to sell economically 
and profitably. 

The Chicago market Is Chicago and it is for the people 
living within this market that the Evening American 


is published. 








January Daily Average Net Paid 
Circulation 481,017 


CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN 


a good newspaper 
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expressed by the trade, and the 
fact that everywhere they go they 
find prospects reading our papers.” 

After starting the series in 
loose-leaf form, the company de- 
cided to furnish a binder. Almost 
everyone consulted recommended 
that the binder be furnished free 
of charge, saying it would be 
out of the question to sell it. 
Instead, the company decided to 
sell the binder at $1, which 
merely covered expenses. Up to 
the present time, something over 
five hundred of these binders 
have been sold with no special ef- 
fort to push them other than a 
simple announcement in the mail- 
ing of the talks. This is convinc- 
ing evidence of favorable recep- 
tion given the discussions. The 
buyer who is willing to pay even 
so small a sum as $1 to preserve 
a company’s printed matter shows 
he has a real interest in what the 
company is sending out. 

In addition to this evidence the 
company also has a number of 
letters from practical men, the 
men who work in washrooms, 
enthusiastically praising the se- 
ries of talks. These letters come 
not only from laundrymen in the 
United States but from countries 
as far away as New Zealand. In 
addition to this the company gets 
a number of orders from men 
who say: “I have been reading 
your papers and am led to be- 
lieve that you know the business 
and would like to try your 
product.” 

There is very little direct ad- 
vertising in the papers. The com- 
pany contents itself with having 
the name of the product on the 
cover. In the discussion of Al- 
kali there is a complete talk on 
Escolite in a chapter by itself, 
because Escolite naturally comes 
under the heading of alkali. 

It might be well to mention at 
this point that, in addition to us- 
ing the series of pamphlets, the 
company also is a large user of 
space in journals reaching the 
laundry trade, and sends out a 
number of interesting and attrac- 
tive direct-mail pieces. These are 
not germane to the discussion but 
are mentioned to show that ad- 
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vertising efforts are not confined 
to a single channel. 

An idea of the way the pam- 
phlets handle a subject can be 
gained from a brief outline of the 
first paper on the subject of soap. 
The paper starts out with an ele- 
mentary discussion of soap, de- 
fining it as a chemical compound 
in which the alkali is combined 
with an acid—a fatty acid. It 
goes on to explain what happens 
when soap dissolves, giving a 
chart which describes the hydraly- 
sis of soap in water. The next 
subject taken up is surface ten- 
sion. The company then shows 
how surface tension keeps a drop 
of water from flattening. By dia- 
gram it shows that the addition 
of soap flattens a drop of water 
and readily wets the surface. 


ESTABLISHED AS AN AUTHORITY 


The moral of the Cowles Deter- 
gent story is simple and fairly 
obvious. Here was a company 
selling in a competitive field 
where high-pressure tactics were 
the chief factor in making sales. 
Despite the value of its products 
the company was not getting the 
proper sales volume. The biggest 
obstacle to increase sales was not 
weakness of its sales force—the 
company had a good sales force 
—but the fact that customers did 
not understand the reasons be- 
hind the merits of Escolite. 

By giving its buyers education 
in the technical side of the chem- 
istry of the washroom, the com- 
pany immediately achieved a new 
position. Instead of Escolite be- 
ing just a “detergent” it became 
“the detergent manufactured by 
the.company that gets out the se- 
ries of educational pamphlets.” 

One of the most difficult types 
of competition to visualize, how- 
ever, is the type of competition 
faced by the Cowles company. It 
is, simply stated, the ignorance 
of the buyer. Once a company 
finds out where its real competi- 
tion is it can set out to combat 
it. If the competition is the same 
kind met by Cowles, the best way 
in which it can be met is by the 
building of a reputation for au- 
thority. 
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“Hats Off to The New 
York World!” 


“TN THE NEW YORK WORLD is ex- 

ampled a newspaper whose greatness 
comes of the spirit which animates its 
columns and determines its news and 
editorial policies, It is a spirit which 








not only permeates its editorials, 
brightens its news sections and en- 
hances the importance of the vast 
metropolitan community which it 
serves, but one which superimposes on 
all of these things a color of gayety and 
a quality of sincerity to intrigue the 
public fancy’and persuade the public 


conscience.” 
— JOHN TEMPLE GRAVES 
in the “Palm Beach Post” 
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“To Make the South a Land of Plenty, a Land 
of Beauty and a Land of Rural Comradeship” 


a b 


For 25 years Progressive Farmer 
and Farm Woman has been 
eagerly read by southern farm 
women. That they confidently 
rely on it as a guide to better 
housekeeping methods and 
higher standards of living is shown 
bythebetterthanaverageequipment 
of the farm homes where Progressive 
Farmer and Farm Woman is read. 


1 BIRMINGHAM ALA MEMPHIS, TENN 
RALEIGH N.C DALLAS, TEXAS 


Established 1886 


Eastern Representative 
95 Madison Avenue 
New York 


Western Representative 
Transportation Building 
Chicago 
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Growing at the Rate 
of 31,000 a Month! 


In the last five months BETTER 
HOMES and GARDENS has aver- 
aged a gain of 31,750 net paid 
each month. 


Since the July issue the net paid cir- 
culation has increased 158,851. 
This is a gain of 38.7 per cent. 


The total net paid for December was 


569,098. 


You should have this magazine on 
your list to reach homes in cities, 
towns and suburbs. 


Better Homes and Gardens 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher Des Moinés, Iowa 
W. Roy Barnhill, Adv. Mgr. 


MARCH PRESS RUN _ 630,000 COPIES 








Bowery Y. M.C. A. Collects 94 Per 
Cent of Its Loans to Derelicts 


Some Reasons Why Credit Men and Sales Managers Should Kiss and 
Make Up 


By Ames O’Neill 


WISH the president of a 

company who recently had an 
article in Printers’ INK advocat- 
ing the abolition of credit depart- 
ments could have accompanied me 
to the Bowery Branch of the 
Y.M.C. A., one evening last week. 
It was a cold and blustery night; 
the sort of night when society’s 
flotsam is wont to drift to that 
famous harbor of the down-and- 
outs—the Bowery. 

I repeat that I wish the author 
of that article could have been my 
companion on this occasion. He 
would have enjoyed the trip, for 
it would have furnished him with 
more evidence in support of his 
contention that the credit man is 
gradually becoming the useless 


appendix of the commercial body. 


The Bowery Branch of the 
Y.M.C.A. is sending out an ap- 
peal for funds. In the course of 
its letter of appeal the statement 
is made that the men helped by 
the institution pay back 94 cents 
out of every dollar that is ex- 
pended in their behalf. In this 
astounding statement I scented a 
story. 

Remember that most of these 
men to whom relief is given are 
what would popularly be known 
as down-and-outers. “Derelicts” 
would be a more refined word 
and more accurate too, if we are 
to stick to the maritime meta- 
phor. 

This particular branch of the 

. M. C. A. extends a most un- 
usual service, in addition to cus- 
tomary Y. M. C. A. services. It 
will give a man an opportunity to 
rent a bed, get a hair cut and 
shave and to have three square 
meals a day. And he gets all this 
on credit. He has no security to 
give. The chances are that he 
owns no property, except the 
clothes he wears. As a rule, he 
is friendless as well as penniless. 
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If he has references to give, there 
is no time to look them up, as he 
is in immediate need. Where is 
there a commercial credit man 
who would take a chance on a 
risk such as this? And yet the 
Y. M. C. A. accepts the risk and 
results prove that the faith it thus 
shows in the honesty of human 
nature is 94 per cent vindicated. 

It is a queer thing that the man 
out of work is attracted to large 
cities, especially to New York. 
When textile mills close down in 
New England, or an automobile 
plant in Michigan reduces its pay- 
roll, or a coal mine in West Vir- 
ginia suspends operations, many 
of these released workers, particu- 
larly if they have no urgent 
family ties, drift to New York. 
It is supposed that it is always 
easy to get woik in the nation’s 
metropolis. The visitors do not 
always find the expected job, how- 
ever. Sometimes they do not look 
for it very diligently. Soon the - 
visitor runs through the few dol- 
lars he may have had when he 
arrived. Then, one cold evening, 
the traveler suddenly discovers 
that he hasn’t eaten for several 
hours, and that he has no place 
to spend the night and that his 
purse, like Mother Hubbard’s 
cupboard, is quite bare. 

When these men find themselves 
in this plight, it is an odd fact 
that they are usually somewhere 
in the neighborhood of the 
Bowery. To be sure, men some- 
times find themselves sans financial 
sustenance in the vicinity of Wall 
Street, in the yellow glare of 
Times Square and Broadway and 
in the aristocratic suburbs of 
Westchester County, the land 
where second mortgages flourish. 
But those are not the sort of re- 
sourceless derelicts under consid- 
eration in this article. 

I repeat that our derelict is 
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likely to turn up somewhere near 
the Bowery. For the benefit of 
those who are not familiar with 
New York’s great East Side, let 
me say that the Bowery is no 
longer the infamous place where 
“they do such things and they 
say such things” that it was in 
1886. It is now a strange mixture 
of neat little shops, inexpensive 
eating places, cheap lodging houses, 
missions and rescue homes. The 
people who live around the Bowery 
are not down-and-outers. Most 
of them are profitably employed 
in the garment industry, fur trade 
and wholesale houses. They are 
buyers of Hudson seal coats, 
Gotham hosiery, Kuppenheimer 
clothes and Cheney cravats. They 
are more in need of Yellow taxi 
service than they are of rescue 
missions. But thrown among them 
is this other class of can’t-works 
or won’t-works who must be 
cared for through some form of 
endowed hospitality. Of course, 
not all of them are unemployed 
visitors. In fact, most of them 


are the city’s own derelicts. 
HOSPITALITY ON CREDIT 
This, then, is the Y.M.C. A.’s 


clientele. When a man knocks 
at Eight East Third Street for 
help, which is the Bowery Branch’s 
address, he is given hospitality in 
heaping measure, on credit, if he 
is found worthy of trust. We 
shall see presently that he does 
not have to possess many qualifi- 
cations to win this trust. 

When an applicant has been ac- 
cepted, he is given a ticket, en- 
titling him to ten cents’ worth of 
food in the institution’s five-cent 
restaurant. Ten cents will buy a 
lot of food in this place. For 
five cents a man can get a bowl of 
soup and three large slices of 
bread or a bow! of milk and three 
slices of bread or a bowl of 
coffee, containing three cups, and 
three slices of bread. For another 
five cents he can buy a large hunk 
of pie or a plate of beans or 
hash. For ten cents he can get a 
stew with rice or potatoes. 

When I was in this restaurant, 
the regular patrons of the place 
were dining. These are men who 
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have a little money and are not 
obliged to seek credit. They are 
men who hold humble jobs in the 
neighborhood and are obliged to 
live frugally. Perhaps you have 
often wondered where the adver- 
tising sandwich man eats. Well, 
I saw several of them eating at 
this restaurant. They park their 
signs on the street outside while 
eating. One of these fellows told 
me that he always eats at this 
restaurant as “it is the only place 
I know of where a man can get 
a good meal for a dime. You 
see,” he added, “we sign-carriers 
have to work pretty cheap. A 
lot of bums want the job. It’s 
nice work. We would be walk- 
ing around anyway, so we might 
as well be carrying a sign.” 

During the fifteen minutes that 
I stood near the checker in this 
restaurant, several dozen trays 
passed under my observation. I 
was impressed with the fact that 
pie was missing from only two 
of these trays. It speaks well 
for the popularity of New Eng- 
land’s favorite breakfast food that 
these humble diners are willing to 
squander a nickel of their precious 
hoard in order to partake of a 
wedge of the toothsome sweet. 

At 8:30 p. m. the credit guest is 
given a bed check. He then goes 
to the dormitory office, where he 
leaves in an envelope whatever 
small belongings he may have in 
his pockets. He is given a bath 
towel, a nightshirt and a canvas 
bag for his clothes. Incidentally, 
during the night, his underwear is 
washed and dried and his outer 
clothing renovated, sterilized and 
pressed. Next, the guest is sent 
to the showers. For some of 
these men a bath is. an original 
experience. One man, not long 
ago, protested against the bath as 
being too dangerous an operation. 
He said he was thirty-eight years 
of age, that he had always got 
along without a bath and saw no 
reason why he should begin as- 
suming hazards at his time of 
life. But his protests were in 
vain. 

After the shower, the _first- 
nighter is presented to a doctor 
for a physical examination. If 
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any diseases are detected, he is 
told where he can get treatment. 
The man then goes to bed, which 
costs him a quarter for the night. 
The next morning, his cleaned 
clothing is returned to him. If 
any of his garments are beyond 
repair, he is given an opportunity 
to make a selection from among 
the store of old garments donated 
to the Y. M. C. A. The man is 
also given a breakfast ticket. If 
he has no razor or needs a hair- 
cut, he is given credit in the in- 
stitution’s barber shop. Thus, 
with a clean body, clean clothes, 
a good night’s rest and an ap- 
peased appetite, the lodger is 
ready to face the world, whereas 
the evening before he may have 
been discouraged to the point of 
desperation. 

After breakfast, the first 
nighter is sent to the employment 
office, whence he goes out on a 
job. The branch is usually able 
to get a job for a man right 
away, if he is not too particular 
as to the kind of work he wants. 
The Y C. A. has arrange- 
ments with many large employers, 
such as the hotels and the F. W. 
Woolworth Company, to give em- 
ployment to its credit guests. 
When a man is sent on a job he 
is given, in cash, ten cents car 
fare and thirty-five or forty 
cents for his lunch that noon. 

If it is not possible to send the 
first nighter to a job the first 
thing in the morning, he is as- 
signed to the institution’s main- 
tenance squad for a few hours 
after breakfast. But, as I said 
before, the finding of a job of 
some kind for these men is not 
difficult. 

After the first night, the credit 
guest’s status changes somewhat. 
He is then given a fifteen-cent 
check for supper instead of a ten- 
cent check as on the first night. He 
is promoted to a bed that boasts 
a locker. His credit is continued 
until pay day, which is usually at 
the end of the first week. 

During 1924, the Bowery 
Branch of the Y. M. C. A., among 
other things, accomplished - this 
much: 6,024 needy men were 
given relief; 687,790 meals were 
served in the five-cent restaurant ; 
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6,091 men examined by doctors; 
128,046 lodgings furnished: 1,329 
men were given articles of cloth- 
ing; 2,163 men were placed in 
jobs by the employment depart- 
ment. 

Last year 95.64 per cent of the 
money expended for the patrons 
of the branch was paid back by 
the revenue received from their 
patronage. In 1916 it was only 
63.13 per cent. In 1921 it 
climbed to 96.23 per cent. The 
average is running around 94 per 
cent. 

Up to this point, the author of 
that article about the futility of 
credit departments, had he been 
with me, would have been gloat- 
ing over his discovery. What 
need of credit men if even the 
propertyless, friendless, down- 
and-outer makes good on the fi- 
nancial trust imposed in him to 
the extent of 94 per cent? Doesn’t 
the experience of the Y. M. C. A. 
prove that people are funda- 
mentally honest and are deserving 
of credit, without the prying in- 
quisitions of the nosey credit 
man? 

But after all it is just as well 

that the president who wrote that 
credit article did not accompany 
me. I am afraid that he would 
have been doomed to eventual dis- 
appointment. As I studied and 
analyzed the  credit-extending 
methods of the Bowery Y. 
C. A., as I have been doing for 
several days, I am convinced that 
the success of the institution is 
not due so much to the essential 
honesty of human nature as it is 
to the fact that the Y. M. C. A. 
has a mighty good credit and col- 
lection department. It would be 
hard for a dishonest applicant to 
get past the interview secretary 
of the organization. He is about 
as shrewd a credit man as you 
could find in a day’s journey. If 
there is a spark of manhood left 
in an applicant, the interview 
secretary is sure to find it. Of 
course the organization is able to 
extend credit to only a few men 
each night. It naturally selects 
the most likely applicants. 

Since it is known that the 
Y. M. C. A. gives credit and not 
charity, those who want charity 
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Almost Every City 
Has Some of Them— 


Certain New Yorkers live on a street called Park 
Avenue; others on Riverside Drive. 


All Chicagoans know of “ the Lake Forest People.” 
Back Bay means something to a Bostonian — 

as Germantown does to a Philadelphian — 

or Grosse Point to a citizen of Detroit — 

And ’way out west, where the Angels live, there is 
the Santa Monica region. 


The people who dwell in these places are 
substantial. They are the big-buying folk, 
who can have what they want when they 
want it—and served in good style! 


The homes are large and the streets are wide 
and the lawns are well-kept, in Cincinnati’s 
Avondale district, in Hyde Park, in Clifton, 
in Walnut Hills. 

The Cincinnati Enquirer blankets these and 
all other substantial neighborhoods of the city 
—at the right time. When Mrs. Clifton reads 
your message at her breakfast table, she can 
act on it at once—the same day. No chance 
for her buying impulse to cool off over night. 
If you believe wt immediate action, Mr. 
Advertiser, remember— 


I. A. KLEIN R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
New York San Francisco 
Chicago Los Angeles 


ENQUIRER 


One of the. Worlds Greatest Newspapers 


“GOES TC THE HOME=STAYS IN THE HOME” 
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Have You 
- Discovered 
WISCONSI 
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VOYAGES of discovery are still being 
made into Wisconsin although 285 
years have elapsed since Father Nicolet 
first navigated the Wisconsin River into. 
the heart of the er State, Manufac- 
ca ivela pad tnseeucgadall Maat eeened 
analysis inves ion have ove 
the profit potentialities of the Wisconsin 
market, are more and more discovering 
that here is one of the most prosperous 
and stable trading districts on the North 
American Continent! 


This a aya ot based on = Pad that 
Wisconsin lea e country pro- 
duction as well as diversity of manufactur- 
ing industries—two ou and nec- 
essary factors in commercial dominance. . 
Nowhere is the balance of industrial em- 
ployment, and of rural stability better 
maintained than in Wisconsin. 
Full-visioned exploration of the Wiscon- 
sin market is best made through the 47 
Wisconsin Daily Newspapers that open 
the doors to 715,000 prosperous homes 
in this permanent, profitable market. 


Address, Sec’y,421SycamoreSt.,Milwaukee. 
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and not self-supporting work, are 
not likely to seek its aid. The 
Y’s whole credit system is predi- 
cated on the willingness of the 
applicant to work. All it agrees 
to do is to find him a job and to 
give him credit for board and 
lodging until the first pay day. 
If he is either unable or unwill- 
ing to work, the Bowery Y. M. 
C. A. is not the haven for which 
he is looking. 

A financial card is maintained 
for each credit guest. On it is 
charged every obligation that the 
guest incurs. I said that the Y’s 
success in extending credit is due 
not only to the shrewdness of its 
interview secretary but also to the 
efficiency of its collection system. 
Most of the jobs for men are ob- 
tained with concerns who have 
agreed to accept orders against 
the man’s wages to the amount of 
chis indebtedness to the Y. 

So you see that the Bowery 
Y. M. C. A. extends the services 
of its credit department just as 
does any other well-managed busi- 
ness. The only difference is that 
the commercial credit man must 
be assured that the applicant has 
financial responsibility. The only 
asset the Y. M. C. A. insists on is 
that spark of manhood which, 
somehow, it is able to find smoul- 
dering in the depths of the soul 
of even the down-and-outer. 

Every story should have a 
moral, shouldn’t it? Well, the 
moral of this one is that it does 
not pay to pauperize a debtor. 
Too much credit is a bad thing 
for those to whom it is given. 
Easy credit is just as bad. Give 
a merchant too much credit and 
you may break him. Make it too 
easy for a person, in any walk of 
life, to get credit and he is likely 
to ‘spend or borrow beyond his 
capacity ever to pay back. 

On the other hand, some credit 
is necessary. . Certainly credit -is 
better than charity. Give a down- 
and-outer charity, and he may 
sink further into destitution. Once 
he gets the habit of accepting 
charity, of expecting society to 
make good for his indigence, he 
will presently lose the ambition to 
become anything but a down- 
and-outer. 
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Advertising by Radio—Its 
Misuse and Abuse 


Barton, Durstine & Ossorn 
New York, Feb. 5, 1925. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I thank you for the advance pages of | 
your thoughtful article on the use of. 
radio in advertising. It is the first 
comprehensive inquiry into this subject 
and I appreciate it as a contribution 
to my education. 

All great arts, in their beginnings, 
are subject to misuse and abuse; they 
have to feel their way toward a code, 
In the early days of advertising by the 
printed word and not so long ago either | 
—it was said that an enterprising pill 
manufacturer furnished free hymn 
books to country congregations in which 
well known stanzas took on such new 
forms as this: 

“Hark the herald angels sing, 

Potter’s pills are just the thing.” 

Advertisers soon learned that this 
sort of thing reacted powerfully—that 
you can only persuade people when they 
are in a respectful and cordial mental 
attitude. 

Similarly the abuses in radio adver- 
tising will tend to eliminate themselves. 
Meanwhile, such abuses will react 
against the individual advertisers who 
perpetrate them, but will not, I imagine, 
hurt advertising as a whole; any more 
than the foolish talk of some one 
preacher discredits the whole church, or 
one bad bond issue causes a run on all 
banks or an occasional mistake behind 
the prescription counter empties the 
drug stores of customers. 

Bruce Barton. 


Albany “News” and “Journal” 
Merged 


The Albany Journal, an _ evening 
newspaper, has been purchased by the 
owners of the Albany Knickerbocker 
Press and Evening News. The Evening 
News and the Journal were merged 
under the combined name of the Evening 
News and Journal on February 7. 

The Evening News was founded two 
years ago as the evening edition of the 
Knickerbocker Press. The Journal was 
established in 1830 by Thurlow Weed 
and since 1889 has been published by 
William Barnes. 


Earl Cummings to Leave 
Burson Knitting Company 


Earl Cummings, for the last twelve 
years advertising manager of the Bur- 
son Knitting Company, Rockford, IIl., 
has resigned, effective March 1. Bec. 
Dawson, assistant advertising manager, 
will succeed Mr. Cummings. 


“The Iron Age” Appoints 
Michigan Manager 


Peirce Lewis has been appointed 
Michigan manager of The Iron Age, 
New York. He will have his head- 
quarters at Detroit. Mr. Lewis suc- 
ceeds A. L. Marsh whose resignation 
previously has been reported. 











What’s right with 
this picture? 


This is not an advertisement 
or washing machines —though 
it was suggested by one. 

Nor does the picture set forth 
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the correct procedure in any per- 
plexing social crisis. Instead, it 
makes an important point about 
selling goods that go into the home. 


and the Point 


is This & 


When the husband and wife of 
today make their purchases, they 
plan together. 


Various social and economic changes 
of recent years have contributed to make 
family buying a matter of family interest. 
And the greatest of these is advertising. 


Advertising, which has stabilized costs, 
increased the volume of sales,and promoted 
distribution, has done so because it taught 
the consumer to buy intelligently. It has 
taught men about soaps and canned foods, 
women about roofing and plumbing—and 
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both about washing machines and radio 
and vacuum cleaners. Every member of the 
family of today has convictions regarding 
the merits of every article of personal or 
common use. Advertising has both directed 
and reflected thisshiftin buying habits. Our 
friends, the washing machine manufac- 
turers, recognize the habit of family buying 
when they picture the salesman showing his 
machine to doth the heads of the family. 


A glance through any represen- 
tative magazine will prove that the 
importance of fami/y influence is 


generally recognized as a major 
buying motive. 


A recent issue of two large weeklies and 
a monthly magazine addressed to women 
show that this is a dominant copy motive 
in selling electric lamps, Congoleum, a 
magazine for boys, a railroad development 
bureau advertising the Northwest, fountain 
pens, automobile accessories, radio sets, 
and auxiliary devices, watches, cameras, 
sewing machine motors, vacuum cleaners, 
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hosiery, brushes, razors, bedroom slippe 
varnishes and davenport beds. | 


The Literary Digest, because its readen 
are almost equally divided betwee 
1,846,052 men and 1,919,592 women 
and because it is read by 943,649 youn 
people,has an all pervading homeinflueng 
and is preeminently the magazine fo 
reaching those who plan together.* 


The 
Literary 


Digest 


*The 1925 analysis of The Digest’s circulation 


points out in detail the occupation of our readers, 
fixes the number of readers in each family and 
divides them as to age and sex. Send for a copy 
of “The Work They Do and Where They Live.” 


The presence of The Digest 
in a home is a sign that it 


is a better than average home. 
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Add a Little More Local Flavor to 
Your Foreign Copy 


Gillette, Cutex, Klim and Three-in-One Oil Copy Abroad Is Careful Not 
to Show Too Much American Atmosphere 


By W. Livingston Larned 


HE writer spent a week at 
Montreux, a small town on 
Lake Geneva, Switzerland. An 
American advertiser was i 
space in the local newspaper to in- 
troduce his packaged breakfast 
The product was meri- 
torious and had attained a fair 
degree of popularity. 

Distribution was perfect, and it 

should be mentioned, in passing, 
that stores, even in such a moder- 
ate sized community, are fre- 
quently of a very high type. We 
are too prone to picture the retail 
establishment abroad as a shabby 
and primitive establishment. 
I found a grocery store in Mon- 
treux which was as imposing as 
the finest that New York has to 
offer. 


This advertiser hurt his own 


American idea and atmosphere. 
It did not appeal to the people 
of that country at all. 

There were breakfast table 
scenes which were characteristic 
of the United States. The people, 
the mode of living, the back- 
grounds, were unmistakably Amer- 
i Now, the question is, should 
advertising illustrations employed 
abroad use home atmosphere, or 
the atmosphere of the country in 
which the copy appears? 

After studying this question in 
at least ten different countries, I 
would say that the American ad- 
vertiser should leave his home 
environment behind when he 
crosses the ocean, and picture 
the product as used by the people 
of each country, under their own 
peculiar conditions. 

In the case of Montreux, I was 
sufficiently interested to make in- 
quiries. The largest local grocer 
there was frank about it. He 
said: “We have been made the 


chief distributor for the break- 
fast cereal you mention. It caught 
on from the very start, chiefly 
because it could be _ prepared 
quickly. 

“Then came a series of adver- 
tisements in our newspaper. The 
pictures were of American people 
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La Nueva Mejorada 
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GILLETTE USES AN ILLUSTRATION WHICH 
IS AT HOME EVERYWHERE 


; 





in American homes at American 
breakfast tables. Now, all of us 
are not willing to go to school to 
America, in so far as food is con- 
cerned. We dine on the balconies 
of our homes, particularly at 
breakfast hour. We do not, as 
a rule, have pretty maids in white 
caps and aprons. There are no 
electric coffee urns and all that 
sort of thing. These American- 
made advertisements pictured a 
life which was strange and unreal 


to us. 

“After the campaign had been 
running for a month, I undertook 
to include reference to the product 
in my own daily advertising. I 
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had a local artist make illustra- 
tions which brought to life our 
local-breakfast table customs, and 
from that point on, sales in- 
creased.” 

Some advertisers believe that 
the very fact that they use 
thoroughly American copy and 
illustrations, represents a practical 
asset. They claim that foreigners 
buy the article because it is an 
importation, and that the more 
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torial panoramas and the lan. 
guage which accompanies them, 
The American viewpoint, how. 
ever, does not strike such a re. 
sponsive chord abroad. A half- 
voiced trade antagonism is more 
likely to act as reception com- 
mittee. Seen through Chinese 
eyes, our women are absolutely 
hideous, and our perspectives all 
askew. We feel the same way 
about their drawings. 
Consequently when 





accurately 


cai “creme centuries has 


gerne mettre 


Klim milk is adver- 
tised in Yokohama, a 
Chinese artist makes 
the illustrations. To 
an American reader, 
they. might easily ap- 
pear outlandish. A 
can of Klim on an 
oriental pantry shelf, 
is not in true perspec- 
tive, the kitchen uten- 
sils are strange to 
him, and the environ- 
ment is odd. 

A small American 
tractor began to de- 
monstrate great popu- 
larity in rural France 
last year. The sales 
manager was per- 
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suaded to launch an 
advertising campaign 
in newspapers and 
periodicals read by the 
more successful farm- 
ers. These advertise- 
ments were produced 
in America, by the 
company’s own adver- 
tising department. 

It soon became ap- 
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American atmosphere you can in- 
ject into a campaign, the greater 
the appeal. They point out that 
where foreign articles are adver- 
tised here, the spirit of the coun- 
try in which they are made takes 
the same ship and keeps company 
with the merchandise. Witness 
French perfumes and the exotic, 
thoroughly Parisian atmosphere 
that pervades this copy. 

But there is a_ difference. 
America can understand these pic- 


parent that the pic- 
tures would not do. 
Company agents would 
find little groups of 
farmers in their countryside tav- 
ern, discussing the illustrations. 
The barns, the silos, the fields, the 
methods of cultivation and_ the 
character of the crops differed 
widely from their own. It was 
obvious that they were led to be- 
lieve that the tractor in question 
was specifically adapted for these 
American problems. It was not for 
them. At least the pictures seemed 
to say as much. 

The situation was much 
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same as if a French-manufactured 
tractor were advertised to Amer- 
ican farmers, surrounded by the 
people and scenic effects of rural 
France. 

When The Fuller Brush Com- 
pany began strategic operations in 
Cuba an advertising campaign in 
newspapers and periodicals was 
promptly begun. Its main fea- 
ture, as here, was the Fuller Man 
who calls at home and demon- 
strates the various brushes. To 
have shown a typical American 
demonstrator would have been a 
mistake. For the purpose of 
typifying the Fuller Man as a 
friendly, local character, familiar 
to all, a Cuban artist was em- 
ployed to make a number of 
character studies of the new Ful- 
ler representative. 

Cutex is advertised in news- 
papers and periodicals in the 
Latin countries, but, to a large 
extent, the illustrative portions in- 
ject a tincture of the locale. It 
may be no more than the show- 
ing of a pair of fair hands hold- 
ing a gorgeous fan, but then the 
mantilla and the lace fan are 
characteristic of this territory. 

The Three-in-One Oil Company 
uses newspaper space in almost 
every civilized country. By the 
cleverest of advance expedients, 


it manages to remain noncommit-. 


tal in the illustrations used. The 
subjects chosen make this pos- 
sible. Save where some specific 
job in large space is to be done in 
a certain country, the pictorial 
features might apply to any land, 
to any people. This is an eco- 
nomic move and a wise one. On 
the other hand, the text is 
-printed in the language of the 
place. 

An examination of portfolios of 
Three-in-One foreign advertising 
shows to what a remarkable ex- 
tent ideas may be evolved which 
will automatically melt into the 
mood and the manners of a num- 
‘ber of countries. An immense 
clock dial, for example, with 
many small illustrations running 
around it, will suggest that the 
product has a thrifty use every 
minute in the day, and to avoid 
special costuming, facial charac- 
teristics, etc. the figures may 
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readily be rendered in black sil- 
houette. 

The General Electric Company, 
another ambitious user of foreign 
periodicals and newspapers, with 
three- and four-column campaigns 
in the latter field, has a somewhat 
easier problem because the story 
of electricity becomes all the more 
interesting when the American 
angle is put into picture form. 

Illustrations in which the his- 
torical motif is employed are 
popular in many countries. A 
characteristic advertisement of 
this type is to be found in a Gen- 
eral Electric newspaper advertise- 
ment, featuring the story of 
Archimedes. It has been found 
that a message and picture of this 
type can be run almost anywhere. 

The Gillette safety razor adver- 
tisements cling closely to condi- 
tions existing in the countries 
where they are published. Situa- 
tions, backgrounds and people all 
carry recognizable details. These 
series are not interchangeable. But 
Gillette will also make a dozen or 
more drawings which, because of 
some ingenious device, apply to 
many countries. An example of 
this is a series showing only the 
lower parts of faces of men. 

Of course, there are occasions 
when American atmosphere is en- 
tirely desirable. However, the 
contrary is more frequently the 
case and advertisers who use too 
much American flavor in foreign 
advertising would do well to give 
the localized copy idea a trial. 


Kentucky Press Association 
Elections 


Keen Johnson, Lawrenceburg, Ky., 
was elected president of the Kentucky 
Press Association at its recent annual 
meeting at Louisville. Other officers 
elected were: Cecil Williams, Somerset, 
vice-prsident, and Malcolm Bayley, 
Louisville, chairman of the executive 
committee. Thomas H. Stark, of the 
Stark Advertising Company, Louisville, 
spoke before the meeting on how to se- 
cure better co-operation from advertising 
agencies. 


Will Direct National Biscuit 
Advertising in Canada 


The National Biscuit Company, New 
York, has appointed the Baker Adver 
tising Agency, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., to 
direct its advertising in Canada. 
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MERCHANDISING 
COOPERATION 


Consistently at the service of adver- 
tisers signing a contract with the 
Journal-Post. 











Merchandising Service 
Department 


Assists manufacturers and advertising 
agencies to introduce their goods to 
Kansas Cityans and to stimulate sales 
on “‘lagging’’ products. This service 


includes: 


Trade surveys and information on market 
conditions, dealer sentiment, etc. 

Letters to dealers. 

Lists of dealers furnished—routed in zones. 


Special publicity of value to all producers 
and distributors of products advertised in 
the Journal-Post, through the 





Trade Builder 











An eight-page monthly paper mailed 
regularly to all retailers in local 
Journal-Post territory. 


This dealer interest increases pulling power. 
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Common Sense 


above all things 


scores uncommon results in advertising 


% 


HEREVER you see dramatic success 
in advertising, you will find that com- 
mon sense is its basic formula. 


Study Lord & Thomas advertising and, 
above all things, that factor will impress you. 


Circus ideas are of an unenlightened age. 
Vanities and furbelows have no place in 
salesmanship to the millions. 


Yet how comparatively few men recog- 
nize that simple precept. 


Take an issue of any national magazine. 
See how the simply phrased, simply designed 
ads stand out above their fellows. 


They mark the contrast between dignity 
and acrobatics. Between a well-dressed, 
coldly logical master salesman and a rival 
with pink spats. They carry conviction in 
exactly the same measure. 

So when men ask us the outstanding secret 


of Lord & Thomas copy, we quote the genius 
of simple, common sense. 
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We know that method achieves unique re- 
sults. For we have proved it countless times. 


Our organization is built of men whose 
religion is that formula. 


They judge advertising for what it is. 
They do not tamper with its force; do not 
handicap it with the bizarre. 


They recognize that to be successful, ad- 
vertising must be sincere; must convey the 
force of conviction. 


Put that kind behind any business that 
could succeed without advertising, and sales 
will multiply. 

Put any kind of advertising behind a busi- 
ness that could not succeed without it and 
little will result. We hold that no business 
which could not succeed without us could 
gain the heights because of us. 


If those principles appeal to your good 
judgment, why not arrange an interview? 
For 25 years, under present ownership, they 
have maintained for us outstanding leadership 
in our field. 


% 
LORD & THOMAS 


LOS ANGELES °F NEW YORK 
724 South Spring Street Advertising 247 Park Avenue 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO LONDON, ENGLAND 
225 Bush Street 400 North Michigan Avenue Victoria Embankment 
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Farm Market Opinions 
of Men Who Know 


Mr. Robert Amory of Amory Browne treas 
& Co., Boston, Mass. in his address as re- EY 


Ww 


tiring President of the National Associa- than 


year: 


tion of Cotton Manufacturers, said: (New that 


ment 
York Commercial of Nov. 13, 1924) a 
and 
' tion. 
“Another large factor in our - 
favor is the tremendous improve- so m 
; the 1 
ment in the farm markets. conn 
“C 


“Our best customers are the dg 
farm people.” ~_ 
work 
and 


Only one woman’s magazine is edited that 
kept 


exclusively for farm women. In the great Ad 


agricultural states of the middle west and the 


prove 
the East, “THE FARMER’S WIFE” is suet 
read in one of every four farm homes. —_ 
mat 

Monthly in 750,000 farm homes. og 
ways 
hund: 
lining 


THE sellin; 
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Webb Publishing Company, St. Paul, Minn. 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Son. %, Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
1109 Transportation Bldg., bj 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 5, = New York 























This Labyrinthian Thing Called 


Distribution 


Ramsay’s “Constructive Merchandising,” Reviewed in the Light of 
What It Suggests 


By Martin Hastings, Jr. 


My early and invincible love of 
reading, I would not exchange for the 
treasures of India.—Gibbon. 


Se one evening last 
week that I have read more 
than 3,000 books in the last thirty 
years. It is, therefore, evident 
that I enjoy reading. But enjoy- 
ment is not the only thing I get 
out of books. I read primarily 
for information, for instruction 
and last but not least for inspira- 
tion. What a book says is not so 
important as what it suggests 
What the author writes is not of 
so much weight as what he makes 
the reader think. The best books 
connote more than they chronicle. 

“Constructive Merchandising” 


by Robert E. Ramsay, which has 


just been published by D. Apple- 
ton and Company, is that kind of 
a book. While Mr. Ramsay’s 
work is of encyclopedic magnitude 
and deserves commendation on 
that score alone, the thought that 
kept pushing itself into my mind 
as ] read it is what a labyrinthian 
thing distribution is. That is not 
the fact which the book aims to 
prove, but it is the thing that it 
suggests. This economic machine 
which we call distribution is a 
thing of amazing ramifications. 
College students, in search of 
material for a thesis, often ask me 
how goods are marketed. I al- 
ways say I don’t know. If a 
hundred charts were made, out- 
lining the exact steps taken in the 
selling of a hundred typical prod- 
ucts, the chances are that no two 
of the marketing routes depicted 
would run parallel. They might 
parallel for short distances, but 
here and there would be diversions 
as each producer initiated a new 
selling method. And the strange 
thing about it is that every con- 
cern does initiate a selling inno- 
vation at some time or another. 
The idea may have been borrowed 


from a competitor, but the chances 
are that it will not be used in just 
the same way as it was originally. 

One of the points in favor of 
“Constructive Merchandising” is 
that it makes ‘clear that distribu- 
tion is not the standardized, cut- 
and-dried affair that many seem 
to believe it is. Mr. Ramsay 
shows that merchandise is sold in 
a thousand different ways. There 
is no one or two or three best 
ways to sell it. Every product is 
a law unto itself. Fundamental 
principles can be and should be 
followed in marketing it, but in- 
dividual methods will vary with 
time and tide. 

All of the methods that are used 
to sell goods are comprised in the 
word “merchandising.” “Merchan- 
dising, as we shall discuss it 
herein,” says Mr. Ramsay, “and 
as our investigation shows the 
majority of present- -day business 
men understand it, means the turn- 
ing of a prospect into a customer 
through the proper application of 
‘The five steps in a sale’” The 
five steps are: Attract attention, 
arouse interest, excite desire, sat- 
isfy caution and incite action. In 
other words merchandising is a 
one-word description of all the 
methods and instrumentalities that 
are used to move goods from the 
producer to the ultimate user. It 
includes sales methods. It in- 
cludes the mediums used. It com- 
prises the work done by distribu- 
tors as well as by the producer. 
It can be used in connection with 
an industrial product as well as a 
consumer product. Merchandis- 
ing is much broader than either 
selling or advertising. In fact it 
includes both the selling process 
and the advertising process in ad- 
dition to all the other effort that 
may be used to move goods. The 
term “marketing” is coming into 
use as a synonym for merchandis- 
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ing. It is preferred by many 
because it is more self-explana- 
tory. To most of us, however, 
the word “marketing,” through 
force of habit perhaps, suggests 
the idea of the selling of farm 
produce and other raw materials 
rather than of finished products. 

Mr. Ramsay divides his subject 
into three parts: Competitive mer- 
chandising, constructive merchan- 
dising and co-operative merchan- 
dising. The bock is built on the 
case system. Every point is il- 
lustrated by actual examples, in 
which the name of the company 
using the method under discussion 
is given. Into almost every para- 
graph is compressed a selling or 
advertising exploit that appeared 
originally in Printers’ INK or 
Printers’ INK MoNTHLY or in 
some business paper or book on 
business. Mr. Ramsay did not 
write out of his head. He went 
to original sources for all of his 
material. 

But let us get back to the domi- 
nant thought that the book in- 


spired in the present reviewer— 
of what a maze distribution is. 
Mr. Ramsay devotes whole chap- 
ters in his book to merchandising 
“by and to” the following classes: 


Manufacturers, wholesalers, de- 
partment stores, chain stores, mail 
order, canvassers, branch offices, 
stores and sales agents, grocery 
stores, general stores, automotive 
dealers, garages, retailers of furni- 
ture and other home equipment, 
retailers of hardware and building 
materials, stationers and _ office 
equipment dealers, apparel re- 
tailers, druggists, bakeries, mis- 
cellaneous retail outlets. A sepa- 
rate chapter is devoted to each 
class. 

The significant thing about that 
list is the fact that it intimates 
that a different type of merchan- 
dising is required to sell through 
each of these different kinds of 
outlets. And this intimation is 
correct. Take drug stores as an 
example. Today the drug store 
is an entirely separate channel 
of distribution, altogether  re- 
moved from the grocery store, the 
hardware store, the electrical 
goods store or any other type of 
retail store. In days gone by we 
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regarded the conventional retail 
trade as being one channel of dis- 
tribution. But today we know 
that an all-embracing grouping of 
that kind is inaccurate. The drug 
store differs from other retail 
shops in many important respects, 
For one thing, the drug store is 
open evenings and on Sundays 
when other stores are closed. In 
the town in which I live there are 
about fifty retail stores. Only the 
two drug stores and a stationery 
store are open in the evenings, 
On Sundays even the stationery 
establishment is closed. Since I 
am never around town in the day 
time, the drug stores are the only 
retail emporiums that I visit regu- 
larly. I patronize the stationery 
store only two or three times a 
year. Therefore, if you wish to 
merchandise a product to me per- 
sonally in my home town, you 
must distribute through drug 
stores or you will not be able to 
reach me. Because I am usually 
able to shop only in the evening, 

am peculiarly susceptible to 
drug-store merchandising. The 
druggist finds me an_ interested 
prospect for almost any new 
article that he is showing. He is 
sure to land me for almost every 
new shaving cream, tooth-paste or 
candy bar that he stocks. 

The fact that the drug store is 
open after the customary business 
hours makes it a good retail out- 
let for non-drug store products 
that persons are likely to need in 
an emergency. For the same rea- 
son some barber shops are finding 
it a convenience to their customers 
to carry a small stock of collar 
buttons, collars and perhaps hand- 
kerchiefs. 


THE DRUG STORE’S ADVANTAGE 


Drug stores in their fountain 
departments were the first to 
recognize the tremendous demand 
for ginger ale that has developed 
during the last few years. While 
grocery stores are now doing a 
large soft drink business, the fact 
that drug stores are open when 
grocery stores are closed, make: 
the drug counter the Mecca of 
evening spenders. 

Did you ever stop to think that 
millions of workers never have 
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time to spend their money except 
when most business establishments 
are closed? Is it any wonder, 
therefore, that the drug store, the 
soda fountain, the theatre, the 
pool room and bowling alley, the 
gasoline station, the country club 
and the roadside tea room garner 
in the dollars when the cash regis- 
ters in other stores are idle? Of 
course marriage usually solves 
this difficulty. The wife, with a 
little more day-time leisure on 
her hands, has time to spend the 
family’s income and to contract 
for it in advance. This latter fact 
introduces a whole flock of mer- 
chandising problems in itself. For 
instance, haberdashers are com- 
plaining that nowadays women 
are buying all the duds for their 
husbands, sons and brothers but 
that instead of patronizing the 
haberdasher they dre buying in 
the department store. 
Merchandising currents change 
with the times. Everyone knows 


that there is, or was, at least one 
cigar factory in every little city 


or town in the country. These 
factories used to merchandise 
their cigars through the saloons. 
Prohibition has destroyed _ this 
outlet with the result that these 
local cigar factories have been 
hard hit. 

The grocery store used to be 
a good market for tobacco prod- 
ucts, but the fact that these stores 
are today seldom visited by men, 
except in country districts, has 
taken much of the grocer’s to- 
bacco products business from him. 
Here again the drug store has 
profited by the change in the 
times. One of the best outlets for 
cigarettes is the eating place. 
Tremendous quantities of ciga- 
rettes are sold in hotels, clubs, res- 
taurants and (would you believe 
it?) tea rooms. 

Years ago the grocer used to 
sell most of our candy, but he 
has lost this business to the candy 
store, the drug store and to the 
dozens of miscellaneous vendors 
of five- and ten-cent bars and 
packages of confectionery. To be 
sure, there are grocers who still 
do a nice candy business, but in 
the main only a small part of the 
hundreds of millions of dollars 
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this country 


of candy sold in 
merchandised 


every year. is 
through grocers. 

Channels of distribution have 
come into existence because of 
the strenuous nature of the life 
we lead. Stores that vend on the 
street side or in a public pas- 
sageway, are an example of such 
an evolution. Stores of this kind 
can be found by the hundreds in 
our large cities in and around 
railroad terminals, subway and 
elevated stations and in fact 
wherever large crowds are accus- 
tomed to gather. These stores 
sell millions of dollars’ worth of 
periodicals, candy, games, ciga- 
rettes and other goods annually 
to people as they run. I mean that 
literally. 


THE GENERAL STORE IS NOT YET 
EXTINCT 


At one time the old-fashioned 
general store distributed a goodly 
percentage of this country’s pro- 
duction. But in the last quarter- 
century the general store has de- 
clined both in number and in 
importance. In fact, many manu- 
facturers seem to think that the 
general store has disappeared en- 
tirely, for they long ago ceased to 
give it any attention. The fact is, 
though, that there are still many 
thousand good general stores in 
the United States. A few weeks 
ago an advertising agency sug- 
gested to one of its clients that it 
make a drive on general stores. 
The suggestion was accepted, with 
the result that the client opened 
up 2,000 new accounts in this field. 
The proposition that interested 
these retailers was a small assort- 
ment offer. The client said that 
these merchants are so persistently 
neglected by manufacturers that 
his offer came to them as a sort 
of surprise. 

The few instances mentioned in- 
dicate how ramified retail distri- 
bution is. And retail distribution 
is only one division of merchan- 
dising. If we would consider an- 
other phase of it, such as the mar- 
keting system used by any large 
producer, we would have more 
evidence of the complex character 
of modern merchandising. Re- 
cently Printers’ INK recorded the 
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The PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING is 
unique. It is devoted almost exclusively to 
printing and the allied arts. It houses advertising 
agents, designers, photographers, photo-engravers, 
electrotypers and bookbinders,as well as printers. 


It is in the Pennsylvania zone, fronting on Eighth 
Avenue and running from 33rd to 34th Streets. 
The Post-Office is right across the street, and 
across the corner is the Pennsylvania Station. 


Three of its immense floors contain the plant of 
the Charles Francis Press. The heavy fire-proof 
construction, splendid light on four sides, and 
accessibility from all the business sections of the 
city, make it an ideal location for a printing house. 


Many publishing firms have found it to their 
advantage to take space in this building. This 
advantage is doubly assured when their printing 
necessities are taken care of under the same roof. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


Printing Crafts Building 461 Eighth Avenue 
NEW YORK 
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000,000 Pairs of Feet 


OF course there may be people who 
think rural folks don’t wear shoes! 
But they do. And they wear them 
out. Farm people are harder on shoes 
than city people. 


Just think, among The Farm Journal 
families there are 6,000,000 pairs of 
feet to be kept shod. Here alone isa 
market for hundreds of thousands of 
pairs of shoes each month work 
shoes, street shoes, dress shoes; men’s 
shoes, women’s shoes, children’s shoes; 
high shoes, low shoes, slippers! 


These shoes are being bought—at city 
stores, town stores and country stores 
—where, makes little difference. But 
whose manufacture—that makes all 
the difference in the world to the manu- 
facturer of shoes. And he can influence 
the choice of The Farm Journal’s 
6,000,000 rural families at a cost of 
less than 14 cent per page per family. 


ournal 


farm field 


CHICAGO SEATTLE SAN FRANCISCO 
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surrender of the canned milk part 
of the Dairymen’s League’s busi- 
ness to The Borden Company. The 
League is an example of an or- 
ganization that does not market 
its output through any one selling 
channel. The big end of the 
League’s hundred - million - dollar 
business is fluid milk. This is 
sold to several large customers. A 
large portion of it goes to the 
Borden Farm Products Com- 
pany. This company sells direct 
to the home through its several 
hundred milk routes. The parent 
company, The Borden Company, 
which is the one that took over 
the Dairylea canned milk business, 
sells through regular trade chan- 
nels, using in the process brokers, 
jobbers, specialty salesmen and 
retailers. In addition the company 
uses most modern sales instrumen- 
talities, such as advertising in 
many of the recognized mediums. 
The Dairymen’s League sells other 
of its by-products to cheese manu- 
facturers, who in turn merchan- 
dise through other trade channels. 
It sells to ice cream manufac- 
turers. These manufacturers in 
selling their cream, work through 
still other trade outlets. And 
thus this one producer, the 
Dairymen’s League, may use, 
either directly or indirectly, a 
score of marketing routes. 


SUCCESSFUL SELLING PLANS ARE 
STEADILY REVAMPED 


Perhaps I am getting a long 
way from Mr. Ramsay’s book. 
Remember, however, I said at the 
outset that I was not going to 
write so much about “Construc- 
tive Merchandising” as about what 
the book made me think. The 
work makes clearer than any busi- 
ness book I have read lately, that 
the advertiser who would keep his 
merchandising plan up to date 
must draw constantly on the ideas 
being developed in other lines. 
Business is in a constant state of 
flux. Methods that work today 
may not work tomorrow. The 
successful selling plan is the one 
that is being steadily revamped in 
the light of new information and 
of the continuous shifting that is 
always taking place in the manu- 
facturer’s markets. 
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New York State Publishers 
Hold Three Conventions 


Three conventions brought members 
of the New York Associated Dailies, 
the New York State Publishers’ Asso. 
ciation, and the New York Press As. 
sociation, to Syracuse, of Y., last week, 

The meeting of the New York Asso- 
ciated Dailies on February 5 was given 
over to a discussion of business prob- 
lems of newspaper publishing. Henri 
H. Hall of the Jamestown Journal, was 
elected president of the association, 
Charles H. Congdon, Watertown Times, 
was elected vice-president, and FE. § 
Underhill, Jr., Corning Leader, was 
re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

The New York State Publishers’ As. 
sociation, meeting on February 6, voted 
by resolution to oppose the “Clean 
Books” bill now before the New York 
State Legislature, on the grounds that 
it was “bad in principle” and ‘“‘affected 
censorship of the press.” The present 
power of the State Attorney-General to 
suppress publications he may consider 
“unclean” is deemed sufficient. 

The association also voted to oppose 
a “law of journals” bill now before the 
State Legislature which provides for 
the classification of journals and news- 
papers with legal notices. J. D. Bar. 
num, publisher of the Syracuse Post. 
Standard. reviewed the postal-rate situa. 
tion in Congress. Frank E. Gannett of 
the Rochester Times-Union presided, 
The future of radio and how it has 
affected newspapers was another subject 
discussed. 

The New York Press Association met 
in the afternoon, as did members of 

Associated Press. 

Don C. Seitz, business manager of 
the New York World, and Willis J. 
Abbott, managing editor of The Chris. 
tiam Science Monitor, Boston, addressed 
a dinner of members of the different 
associations in the evening. The latter 
spoke on the subject of ‘‘Headlining 
Happiness.” 


C. Hubbs Made Sales 
Manager of Ajax Motors 


George C. Hubbs, assistant sales 
manager of Dodge Brothers, Detroit, has 
been appointed general sales manager of 
The Ajax Motors Company, Racine, 
Wisc., a new subsidiary of The Nash 
Motors Company. 


” Appoints 


“Judge 
C. L. Sheldon 


New York. has appointed 
Charles Lawrence Sheldon its advertis- 
ing manager. Mr. Sheldon is vice 
president of E. R. Crowe & Company, 
Inc., New York. 


Judge, 


Larvex Account with 
Young & Rubicam 

New York. 
has placed 
Young & 


advertising 


The Larvex Corporation, 
Larvex moth proofing fluid. 
its advertising account with 
Rubicam, Philadelphia 
agency. 

















Colorgraphic Advertising 
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PACKAGE INSERTS 


kore 
PACKAGE INSERTS 
Mean - efficient 
circulatio 


sae sell NEW products 


and slow movers. 


Suggest new uses. 
Insure effective distribu- 
tion of sales literature. 


Secure requests for 
samples. 


Build mailing lists. 
Minimize substitution. 
Make repeat customers. 
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he Valuable Circulation 


represented by the consumers who buy millions of 
packages of Banquet Tea, is profitably used by McCor- 
mick & Co. through the insert shown above, which is 
packed in every package of Banquet Tea. 
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Drink . 
BANQUET 
a TEA 


A Won derful ie ae / 
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ICED on HOT 


The 
Year-round 
Beverage 


McCormick & Co. 


. identify their dealers selling Banquet Tea with 
above Colorgraphic Transparency. Also use 
transparencies to advertise many of their other 
products, Put on dealers’ window by McCormick 
salesmen, who enthusiastically endorse this 
effective dealer tie-up. 
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ansparencies 


COLORGRAPHIC TRANSPARENCIES are 
window signs especially made to perma- 
nently adhere to glass, and perfected by 
our 25 years of manufacturing experience 


oe 


Brilliant, Fast Colors—inks scientifically made 
in our own laboratories. 


Faithful reproduction of faces and trade figures 
by lithographic experts. 


Most Transparent Sign—only transparent paper 
and inks used. 


Easiest to apply—simply wet glass—ask for Dem- 
onstration Test. 


Hardest to remove—paper chemically treated 
and especially seasoned. 


Packed in especially constructed ventilated con- 
tainers for convenient storage and handling. 


Prompt deliveries—made in our Buffalo Plant, 
specializing in the manufacture of transpar- 
encies for a quarter of a century. 


The first transparency made in the U. S. A. 
—and the best sign of its kind today— 
“Colorgraphic” Transparencies. 


APHIC. COMPANY — 
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DIRECT-BY- MAI 


DIRECT-BY-MAIL 
Advertising 
Stocks new dealers. 
Speeds up turnover. 
Strengthens weak sales 
ts. 


spor 
Reduces sales resistance. 
Secures dealer endorse- 
ment. 
Gets dealer good-will. 
Minimizes substitution. 
Creates consumer de- 


Colorgraphic Advertising 
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Profitable Dealer Co-operation 


is secured by Carter White Lead Co. thru’ Colorgraphic 
Direct-by-Mail Advertising. They write us: 


“We have found that the Colorgraphic Mailers have been very 
profitable for our painter friends, and although we have no direct 
means of knowing how much Carter White Lead was used on the 
jobs they secured thru the folders, we feel that the painters felt some 
obligation toward us and used Carter on 7 jobs out of 10.” 
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Why “Winchester Scout” Was 
Refused Registration 


A Patent Office Ruling That Is of Interest to Many Advertisers 


Washington Burcau 
of Printers’ Inx 


PREQUEES attempts are made 
by individuals and companies 
to register as trade-marks the em- 
blems, insignia, slogans and sim- 
ilar property of fraternal, philan- 
thropic and other organizations of 
the kind. While the trade-mark 
law prohibits the registration of 
such marks, or anything which 
simulates them, or which may 
falsely indicate that goods so iden- 
tified are sanctioned or recom- 
mended by an organization, appli- 
cations for registration persist. 

As a result, the Patent Office 
is exceedingly prompt in refus- 
ing registration on liberal inter- 
pretations of the law in this re- 
spect. Consequently, it would save 
both the time and money of many 
applicants if they would take the 
trouble, before applying for reg- 
istration, to make certain that 
their marks do not offend on this 
score. 

During December, three impor- 
tant rulings of the Patent Office, 
all against the applicants for trade- 
mark registration, were decided, 
either entirely or in part, on this 
basis. In commenting on these 
cases, T. L. Mead, Jr., chief ex- 
aminer of the trade-mark divi- 
sion, said that their only appar- 
ent value was to furnish examples 
of how intention, regardless of 
the actual design or wording of 
a mark, may prevent registration. 

“About ten years ago,” he ex- 
plained, “the first case under the 
provision of the trade-mark law 


was tried, and the opinion of the 
Commissioner of Patents upheld, 
by a United States Court. 
decision, defining the application 

the trade-mark law, has been 
.e basis, since then, of in- 
tumerable refusals, in similar 
cases, on the part of the Patent 
Office. For several years, the cases 
enerally involved attempts to reg- 


This . 


ister as trade-marks the emblems 
and insignia of a number of prom- 
inent organizations. Repeated and 
unvarying refusals, evidently had 
a discouraging effect, however, 
and, during the last three or four 
years, the tendency has been to- 
ward a simulation and suggestion 
of the prohibited marks. This has 
led to an increasing concern on 
the part of the Patent Office to 
judge the registrability of the 
marks according to the intent and 
motive behind them.” 

Of the three cases referred to, 
that of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica versus the Winchester Repeat- 
ing Arms Company is the most 
significant. In his decision, Com- 
missioner of Patents, Thomas E. 
Robertson, held that the Winches- 
ter company is not entitled to reg- 
istration of the words “Win- 
chester Scout,” as a trade-mark 
for pocket-knives. His ruling was 
based on the fact that the mark 
includes the word “Scout,” which 
has been extensively used by the 
Boy Scouts of America in their 
activities, and which has been used 
on knives placed upon the market 
for the Boy Scouts long before 
the date of adoption of the mark 
by the Winchester company. 

The principal contentions of the 
Boy Scouts of America were that 
the registration, if granted, would 
cause confusion in the trade, that 
its Federal charter justifies the 
fullest protection of the word 
“Scout” and the like, and that the 
applicant had used the dominating 
feature of opposer’s name. In his 
decision, the Patent Commissioner 
upheld these contentions largely 
on the basis of prior use of the 
mark on merchandise, principally 
pocket-knives, but there is no 
doubt that the case would have 
been decided in favor of the op- 
poser even though the Boy Scouts 
had not used their mark for the 
purpose of branding merchandise. 

Quite recently, the Patent Office 
held that The Lindsborg Milling 
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and Elevator Company was not 
entitled to register, as a trade- 
mark for flour, the words “Safety 
First,” in view of the fact that 
this phrase is the emblem or in- 
signia of the National Safety 
Council. In his opinion on this 
case, the assistant commissioner 
referred to the mark as the 
“emblem or slogan” of the asso- 
ciation. 

While, in the case of opposi- 
tion of the Boy Scouts, the Patent 
Commissioner did not directly 
mention the intent or motive of 
the applicant, there can be no 
doubt that this was carefully con- 
sidered. The Commissioner: men- 
tioned that the organization had 
authorized certain manufacturers 
to furnish an official knife bear- 
ing the mark of the Boy Scouts. 
He said that, in consideration of 
this fact, it would seem that the 
official knives are recognized by 
the Scouts, and the public in gen- 
eral, as knives which have the 
endorsement of the Boy Scout or- 
ganization, and not of Winchester 
origin. He added: 

“To now permit the applicant to 
register the word ‘Scout’ as part of 
its mark would enable it to place 
upon the market a knife which 
would doubtless be regarded as a 
knife for Boy Scout use, and con- 
fusion in the trade would be the 
natural and probable result of 
such action. 

“The Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia has in its 
decisions referred to the fact that 
the entire English language is 
open to a manufacturer for the 
purpose of selecting a mark to 
denote the origin of his goods, and 
that the language is sufficiently 
broad to permit one to select a 
mark without trespassing on the 
rights of others.” 

A petition of the Boy Scouts 
of America, on which a hearing 
was held June 4, 1924, has re- 
sulted in a statement of the atti- 
tude of the Patent Office which 
may be used as a valuable guide 
in warning applicants away from 
the reefs of prohibited marks. The 
statement was issued by _ the 


Patent Commissioner and its first 
paragraph reads as follows: 


INK 


Feb. 12, 1925 


A petition has been filed in behalf of 
the Boy Scouts of America requesting 
that the examiner of trade-marks be jp. 
structed to cease to pass to publication 
or to registration any mark including the 


words “scout,” “scouts,” “boy scout,” 
“boy scouts,” “‘scouting,”’ “scout craft,” 
“scout master,” ‘‘master scout,” or 


symbols now in use by the petitioner 
where said marks are applied to goods 
which a boy might use in carrying out 
the program of scouting as hereinafter 
defined, under the conditions mentioned 
in Section 7 of the Congressional 
Charter granted petitioner, without tak. 
ing from an applicant for these marks 
the right of appeal. 


The Commissioner also quoted 
Section 7 of the Act of Congress 
of June 15, 1916, which chartered 
the organization. It reads: 

“That said corporation _ shall 
have the sole and exclusive right 
to have and to use, in carrying 
out its purposes, all emblems and 
badges, descriptive or designating 
marks, and words or phrases now 
or heretofore used by the Boy 
Scouts of America in carrying 
out its program, it being dis- 
tinctly and definitely understood, 
however, that nothing in this Act 
shall interfere or conflict with es- 
tablished or vested rights.” 

The Commissioner reviewed the 
founding and history of the or- 
ganization, as set forth in the 
petition, and said that the term 
“Scout,” applied to a boy at the 
present time, has an altogether 
different meaning from the term 
“Scout” applied to Buffalo Bill 
and others in the Wild West pe- 
riod of our history. He then de- 
scribed the system of merchan- 
dising authorized products utilized 
by the organization, and cited 
cases in which the courts had af- 
firmed the action of the Patent 
Office in refusing to register marks 
which were imitations of, or 
which infringed, scout emblems 
or insignia. 

“Many commercial firms,” he 
added, “at substantial financial 
losses to themselves, have volun- 
tarily ceased to use terms common 
to the Boy Scouts of America, 
thereby in effect admitting that 
such marks are the property of 
that organization.” 

He also said: “There is much 
merit in this petition and this of- 
fice recognizes the burden that has 
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New Plumbing 


New bath rooms, new kitchen sinks, new water supply 
systems,—these are things of the present instead of 
dreams of the future in hundreds of farm homes this 
year — put in as a direct result of the 1924 


Home Improvement Contest 
(For which Farm and Home gave $5000 in prizes) 

... Standard, Crane, Kohler & Kohler, Milwaukee, 

Delco, Vaile-Kimes, Nasco. ... 


Equipment of all kinds is specified in contestants’ re- 
ports by name—names familiar through advertising. 


Ask to see reports related to your own busi- 
ness and send for the bulletin reviewing 
1924 results and giving detailed plans for the 


Bigger Contest in 1925 


FARM*@ FOME)="= 


NEW YORK Address all correspondence to CHICAGO 
52 VANDERBILTAVE. SPRINGFIELD,MASS. 5So. WABASH AVE. 
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been imposed upon the Boy Scouts 
of America in filing numerous op- 
positions.” 

He then mentioned that the 
rights of the organization have 
been sufficiently adjudicated by 
court decisions and also decisions 
in the Patent Office to serve as a 
guide to the examiner in passing 
upon the merits of such applica- 
tions, pointed ‘out that each case 
depends upon the particular mark 
presented and the particular goods 
to which it is applied, said that 
the petition with the decision 
would be forwarded to the ex- 
aminer for his information and 
guidance, and concluded: “The 
petition is granted to the extent 
indicated.” ; 

All of which should prove to 
prospective applicants for trade- 
mark registration that it is not 
feasible to attempt to register any 
mark that may reflect or suggest 
the prestige, good-will or author- 
ization of any of the organiza- 
tions mentioned by the trade-mark 
law as especially protected against 
the intention of any applicant to 
trespass on their exclusive rights 
in the matter of trade-marks. 


Every Part of the Product 
Should Pay for Itself 


Boot aND SHOE ReEcoRDER PUBLISHING 
Co. 
Boston, Jan. 28, 1925. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have read with much interest the 
leading article on profits by Mr. Nichols 
that appeared in your issue of Janu- 
ary 22. 

It would be too arduous a task for 
me to undertake to express my favorable 
and unfavorable impressions of Mr. 
Nichols’ ably worded article on this 
subject. 

It is quite a coincidence that I should 
have been devoting a great deal of 
thought to profits so far as the shoe and 
leather industry is concerned. 

A hardware manufacturer may pro- 
duce a thousand different articles; a 
shoe manufacturer produces only one 
article—shoes. 

It is my theory, based on practical 
experience of twenty-five years, that a 
shoe manufacturer should make at least 
a living margin of profit on every pair 
of shoes he makes. There are many 
items entering into the making of a 
shoe: sole leather, heels, linings, box 
toes, upper leather, thread, etc. 

A manufacturer may lose money on 
his heels, but make a large profit on his 
upper leather. Still, I do not believe 
that an efficiently managed business, such 
as the Endicott-Johnson Company, would 
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figure a loss on any item entering into 
its'product and the various parts of a 
shoe might be compared with the vari. 
ous articles produced by a hardware 
manufacturer. 

I cannot quite reconcile to my mind 
that a manufacturer is justified in mak. 
ing a profit on one article and selling at 
cost or less than cost another article. 

It may be that in the minds of the 
great public a spool of thread has an 
established price of ten cents, but I do 
think that the retail merchant who con. 
tinues to sell thread at ten cents, at a 
price which shows him no profit and 
possibly shows him a loss, is doing an 
injustice to the thread industry, the 
thread manufacturer, his own retail 
business and the public in general. 

It is the public after all which mus: 
pay the bills and it is a sad commentary 
on our present system of merchandising 
that the public has perverted views as 
to values of many articles caused by a 
keenly competitive condition in the sell- 
ing scheme. 

I believe that whether it be a package 
of needles or a kitchen cabinet, a legiti- 
mate margin of profit should be allowed 
manufacturer, wholesaler and retailer 
and until we can come to a general 
recognition of this profit prerogative the 
business of making and selling will con- 
tinue to be as speculative and dangerous 
as it is at the present moment. 
~— AND SHOE RECORDER PUBLISHING 

0. 
E. B. Teruune, 
Treasurer and General Manager. 


P. L. Emerson Heads Yellow 
Cab Sales Organization 


Rapid expansion by the Yellow Cab 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago, into 
phases of commercial transportation 
closely allied with the taxicab business, 
has made advisable certain reassignments 
of sales department personnel, according 
to John Hertz, president of the company 

P. L. Emerson has been appointed vice 
president in charge of sales of the Yellow 
Cab Manufacturing Sales Corporation 

H. T. Kessler has been appointed divi- 
sional sales manager in charge of the New 
England and Pacific Coast territories. 

Sales promotion will be in charge of 
S. J. Turnes, recently manager of the 
New England Yellow Cab Sales Agency 
in Boston. 


Westinghouse Appoints Branch 
Advertising Manager 


S. F. Myers has been appointed 
branch advertising manager at Buffalo, 
N. Y., of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, East Pitts 
burgh. He will have charge of the 
company’s local advertising at Buffalo. 
Rochester, Syracuse, Albany, Utica, 
Watertown, Elmira and Niagara Falls. 


Death of G. Walker Torren 


G. Walker Torren, general manager 
of the Spokane Printing Company, (in 
cinnati, died last week in that city. He 
was fifty-one years of age. 
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BANKERS APPROVE 
THE FARM MARKET 


Financial Authorities Highly Satisfied With 
Agricultural Situation—Universal 


Agreement on Farm Prosperity 


Messages of cheer for farmers and farm 
paper advertisers usher in the new year. 
From every side come expressions of con- 
fidence. The increased crop value and the 
better buying power of the farm dollar have 
made the farmer a most desirable customer, 

La Salle Extension University announces 
the nation’s complete business recovery in 
these words: “Ever since 1920 we have 
treated the business situation much after 
the fashion of a physician prescribing for 
his patient and we do not seem. to realize 
that the doctor was definitely discharged 
from the case after the harvest this year.” 

The cotton crop is 13,153,000 bales (a 
bale is 500 Ibs.). I. V. Shannon, of Fenner 
& Beane, says in Forbes’ Magazine “Every 
indication points to the South demanding 
and receiving better prices for the remainder 
of its crop, and the probabilities are that 
cotton will sell much higher before the 
next crop is planted.” 

Wheat has made millions of extra dollars 
for farmers. Cash wheat has passed the 
two dollar mark and futures have made new 
records. Other crops have produced extra 
profits and there are strong reasons for 
expecting higher prices on livestock. 


From Federal Reserve Banks 


The following extracts from reports is- 
sued by the Federal Reserve Board and 
various Federal Reserve Banks indicate the 
generally optimistic feeling that prevails 
in these circles. 


Federal Reserve Board 

“Final estimates of the Department of 
Agriculture of crop yields in 1924 show a 
greater aggregate production than in 1923, 
and an increase of about 9 per cent in the 
total value of all crops. Yields of wheat, 
- co potatoes and hay were larger than 
in 1923.” 


Wheat 
$1,136,596,000 


Cotton 
$1,487,225,000 





$2,405,468,000 
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Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City— 
Tenth District 


“At the close of the year, agriculture in 
the district was on a sounder and more 
prosperous basis than at any time since 
the World War. The livestock industry had 
moved into stronger position,” 


Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland— 
Fourth District 


“The latest available figures of the Ohio 
Department of Agriculture show that corn 
prices in November were approximately 45 
per cent more than a year ago, and that 
the same ratio of advance is shown in wheat 
prices. Sentiment in the burley tobacco 
section has improved considerably during 
the past thirty days, as the result of recent 
sales of 1922 and 1923 stocks.” 


Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis— 
Eighth District 


“Throughout the South where harvesting 
of the cotton crop is successfully completed, 
an unusually heavy marketing of the staple 
took place and marked business revival was 


in progress. Purchasing power in the farm- 
ing communities “has been greatly in- 
creased.” 


Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond— 
Fifth District 


“Figures compiled early in December by 
the Federal Reserve Board in cooperation 
with the controllers’ Congress of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association show 
a gain in the Fifth District of two per cent 
in sales in November in comparison with 
November 1923.” 


Views of Other Banks 


Interviews with well-known bankers in 
many sections of the country indicate. rec- 
ognition of a sound agricultural condition. 


Tom O. Smith, President, Birmingham 
Trust & Savings Co. 


“Different agricultural sections touched 
by us have had a most satisfactory year. 
Crops have proven larger than predicted, 
while prices obtained have enabled _ the 
farmer and the merchant to discharge their 
obligations at maturity.” 
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Edw. W. Decker, President, 
Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis 


“Conditions have improved very greatly 
since the year 1924. We received a bounti- 
ful crop in practically all lines of farm 
products and an unusually high price. 
Everything indicates that we have turned 
the corner of prosperity in this district.” 


Nicholas H. Dosker, 
National Bank of Kentucky, Louisville. 


“Farmers here have made very consider- 
able progress and the outlook is for a con- 
tinuous improvement.” 


F. M. Law, Vice-President, 
First National Bank of Houston 


“Agricultural conditions are highly sat- 
isfactory in this territory at the present 
tine. It is not unlikely that somewhat 
similar conditions will obtain during the 
coming year. 


H. J. Alexander, President, 
First National Bank of Denver 


“We are just closing a good year but 
hope confidently for a better one in 1925. 
Our sugar-beet growers received something 
like 25 million dollars for their beets ‘this 
year and the acreage, we understand, will 
be largely increased for next year’s crop. 
Our sheep people have made considerable 
money for the past two years and contracts 
are now being made for lambs and wool 
for 1925 at a higher price than has pre- 
vailed heretofore.” 


Charles DeB. Claiborne, Whitney-Central 
National Bank, New Orleans 


“Cotton, our principal agricultural 
product, sold at a good price and the yield 
was the largest of many years; rice like- 
wise selling at very favorable prices.” 


Bright Williams, President, 
Bank of Darlington, S. C. 


“The future outlook is favorable. No 
people are more responsive to conditions 
and none are able to come back quicker 
he r adversity than the farmers of this sec- 
ion. 


Dairy Products 
$2,500,000, 000, 


aaa 
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Livestock 


$4,834,512,000 





Dealers in more than 
15,000 towns depend 
on Farm Trade 
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Other Significant Indications 
of Farm Prosperity 


The Journal of Commerce, New York 


“The year has seen an entire reversal of 
the farm situation. An increase of some- 
thing like 750 million dollars and a farm in- 
come of $12,500,000,000 are reported by the 
Department of Agriculture. Bank failures 
in the farming sections have stopped, loans 
have been paid off, buying has been re- 
stored. Prospects for the new season are 
encouraging. 


Hon. Howard M. Gore, 
Secretary of Agriculture 


“Through the influence of better prices 
and somewhat lower production costs, the 
closing of 1924 finds American agriculture 
in the most satisfactory position it has held 
in four years. The improvement during the 
past year has been so striking that we are 
justified in looking to the future with a 
feeling of assurance.” 

James Simpson, President of Marshall 
Field & Company, declares that the United 
States is now entering upon a new era of 
industrial expansion that promises prosper- 
ity for many years to come. He specifically 
mentions the improved agricultural condi- 
tions. 

Orders and estimates of implement 
dealers point to an improvement of produc- 
tion and sales during 1925, according to H. 
J. Sameit, Secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Farm Implement Manufacturers. 


A boom in rural building is predicted by 
the Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company, 
New York, which points out that farmers 
are in a better position to undertake much 
needed repair and _ reconstruction work. 
This is in line with similar predictions made 
by other statisticians and plainly points to 
the farm market as a productive field for 
the sale of building material and supplies. 


Agricultural Publishers Association 


Victor F. Hayden, Executive Secretary 
75 West Monroe St. CHICAGO 








Complete average of the farm field and domi- 
nance of the seventy million population 
in the rural market 
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The President’s Signature Beneath 
Advertising Copy 


Its Value Is Dependent on the Kind of Copy and Other Things 


Wetts-Trerster Co., Inc. 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Is the signature of a member of the 
firm under daily changes of copy in 
small space trade-paper advertising, 
good policy? 

So far as we know, no other firm in 
the wholesale women’s wear field has 
utilized this idea. We have been using 
it for some time—in our former weekly 
advertisements to the trade, and for a 
short time in our daily advertising. Of 
late, however, objections have arisen, 
which necessitates outside opinion on this 
subject. 

As you know, the fur industry has 
its own peculiar code of ethics and 
methods of business procedure. So, 
what has proved successful in “Jim 
Henry’s” case, may prove a total fizzle 
in ours. 

As we see it, 
signature are: 

1, A signature lends weight and au- 
thority to any statement. 

2. More attention value—more chance 
of _the advertisement being read. 

Less chance of “‘bunk’’ creeping into 
shaman 

4. It lends a personal note that ap- 
peals to a good many readers of news 
and advertising. 

5. It is a new idea—in this field. 
: )bjections: 

. That it would appear as if the 
ras were the outstanding and domi- 
nating member of the firm. 

2. It might appear as if the firm 
name were a bluff—and did not mean 
anything. That the signer was the real 
owner of the business. 

We are trying to put over two 
names—‘Furmost” our trade-mark, and 
Wells-Treister Co., Inc. We want the 
trade to recognize them as_ being 
synonymous, The added signature might 
make it too difficult for the reader to 
associate, mentally, both of these names. 

It has also been brought out that if 
the president of, say, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad were to sign an advertisement, 
it would immediately receive more atten- 
tion than an ordinary Pennsylvania Rail- 
road advertisement. And yet, the presi- 
~ is not the largest owner of this 

d’s_ stock. 

We are holding this matter in abey- 
ance, until we get your opinion—which 
shall be our decision in this matter. 
a uuld you think this of sufficient in- 

rest to your other readers to publish 
your answer—please send us an advance 
copy, as we are very anxious to settle 
it soon, 

All “‘Furmost” executives and most of 
salesmen are subscribers and regu- 
readers of Printers’ Ink and 

’RINTERS’ INK MONTHLY. 

WELLs-TreEIsTEeR Co., INC. 
Josern Lasky, 
Advertising Manager. 


the advantages of the 


HERE is no doubt about the 

value of personalized copy. 
The whole question in general 
seems to us to depend upon four 
things: 

1. The kind of copy signed. 

2. The president’s personality 
and functions. 

3. The product and medium. 

4. The audience addressed by 
the copy. 

Copy signed by the president 
has proved valuable and resultful 
in many cases where the president 
himself wrote the copy in homely 
style, where the president took a 
large personal part in the com- 
pany’s selling or where the prod- 
uct was designed for a specific 
class of purchaser. A good ex- 
ample of this type is the copy for 
Witte Engines bearing a photo- 
graph of Ed Witte, president and 
general manager of the Witte En- 
gine Works and signed by him. 
This copy is designed to sell en- 
gines to farmers. It is of the sort 
which says: “I will sell you an 
engine on practically your own 
terms—I am a farmer myself and 
know how this engine will help 
you.” 

Mr. Witte tells us that his 
method of writing the copy he 
signs is the desire to “say the same 
things in about the same way as 
if we were sitting on a rail fence 
along the prospect’s farm, and 
were talking to him about the en- 
gine and what it will do for him.” 
This copy is colloquial and friend- 
ly. It talks the farmer’s language 
and one naturally expects to see it 
signed. 

In other cases signed copy has 
been found valuable. In the busi- 
ness of selling bulbs and flowers 
the plan has long been used suc- 
cessfully. The late Henry G. 
Cooper, the peony man, signed his 
copy, but few manufacturers pos- 
sessed his gift of expression, or 
that of J. K. Alexander, the 
dahlia man of East Bridgewater, 
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Mass.,.and others in that field 
who have signed copy which they 
wrote in friendly vein. 

Much depends on the spirit of 
the copy itself. To sign “our 
values are the best in the world” 
type of copy would seem useless. 

To take up specifically the ques- 
tion of signed copy in small trade- 
paper space to sell furs, the copy 
of the Wells-Treister Company, 
Inc., is of this sort: 


THE TRUTH . ; 

. first, last and always! In our 
advertising—rather understatements. In 
our service—to uphold our every prom- 
ise. In our furs—Dependability! 

Lewis P. WELLS, 
President. 


It is not so informal or personal 
as the Witte copy or that used by 
the flower men, by Loton Horton 
of the Sheffield Farms Company, 
or by Ned Jordan in the auto- 
motive field. 

Yet it is a plain statement of 
policy and as such is by no means 
out of place over the president’s 
name. While legally the control 
of a corporation is in the hands of 
the board of directors elected by 
its stockholders, the president as 
the ranking officer is supposed by 
customers to represent the spirit 
behind the business, to reflect its 
personality and the ideals upon 
which it has been built. 

Thus the objections offered in 
this specific case do not appear 
justified in surface indications. 

1. The president, supposed to 
represent the firm’s policy, signs 
the copy, not as a dominating 
member of the firm, but as the 
president, the operating head of 
the organization. 

2. Since the president’s name is 
merely the first part of a firm 
name, the appearance of any bluff 
does not seem to be present. 

3. The similarity of the presi- 
dent’s name to the firm name in 
this case is the same as if William 
Cooper Procter signed an adver- 
tisement stating a policy of the 
Procter & Gamble Company, 
maker of Ivory Soap. 

Of all the advantages men- 
tioned, number four, that the 
president’s signature “lends a per- 
sonal note that appeals to many 
readers of news and advertising” 
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is worthy of very careful study. 
Loton Horton, president of the 
Sheffield Farms Company, has 
been a consistent user of signed 
advertising whenever he had 
something to say of news value 
and interest. He and other presi- 
dents who have signed copy as a 
consistent company policy have 
not depended upon the signature 
alone to give that copy the per- 
sonal touch. They have filled it 
with as much real news and reader 
interest as possible and then signed 
it to add authority and attention 
value.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Plan to Advertise German 
Newspapers 


A committee has been formed to de. 
vise ways and means of advertising 
German daily newspapers which are 
published in the United States. The 
committee recently met at Cleveland 
and will hold a second meeting at the 
Hotel Atlantic, Chicago, on February 
16. The members of the committee are: 
Carl Raid and August J. Fertig, Cleve- 
land Waechter und Anzeiger; Val. J. 
Peter, Omaha Tribune; Albert Stern- 
berger, Philadelphia Gazette; Irving 
Buntman, Milwaukee Herold; Julius 
Stoll, Jr., Rochester Abendpost; Gustav 
Krack, Erie, Pa., Tageblatt; W. N. 
Callender, New York Staats-Zeitung; 
*, W. Elven, Chicago Freie Presse, 
and L. H. Lange, Chicago Abendpost. 


Premier Bed & Spring 
Company Extends Territory 


The Premier Bed & Spring Company, 
San Francisco, plans a newspaper cam- 
paign in Pacific Coast territory on its 
Tru-flex bedspring. Premier day beds 
and couch hammocks will also be ad- 
vertised to both the trade and con- 
sumers. Application has been made for 
trade-mark registration of the name 
“Premier.” The State of Washington 
has been added this year to territory 
covered by the company and George 
E. Llewellyn has been appointed sales 
manager of the Northern section with 
headquarters at Seattle. 


Advanced by Wayne Tank & 
Pump Company 


W. G. Zahrt, sales manager of the 
pump and tank division of the Wayne 
Tank & Pump Company, Fort Wayne. 
Ind., has been appointed director of 
sales, in charge of the sales organiza- 
tions of all divisions of that company, 
including the pump and tank, water soft 
ener and oil burner divisions. 

F. O. Sallee, manager of oil company 
sales, succeeds Mr. Zahrt as sales man- 
ager of the pump and tank division. R. 
G. Elwell will continue in charge of 
water softener sales as well as of the 
oil burner section. 
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ory Culture, whose readers have been educated 
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con: tooth-paste and tooth-brush manufacturer 
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ei “To Build a Stronger Nation” 
e W. C. W. DURAND, Advertising Director 


a 1926 Broadway 2 New York 





How, When and Where to Use 


Humor in Sales Letters 


These Letters Give a Clear Idea of Humor’s Place in Sales 
Correspondence 


By Maxwell Droke 


LL of the atrocities of war 

were not committed in the 
immediate vicinity of blood- 
strewn battlefields. In support of 
that statement, I submit the fol- 
lowing letter which followed me 
to a Southern training camp in 
the fall of 1917. It was sent by a 
clothing merchant who should 
have known better, but who ap- 
parently was carried away by an 
irresistible desire to get up a 
clever letter. 

Dear Sir: 

Boom! Boom! Boom! 

All of the big guns ‘“‘Over There” are 
being fired to make the world safe for 
democracy. And all of the “big guns” 
over here are coming to ’s to buy 
everything in haberdashery and gents’ 
furnishings. 


There were several additional 
paragraphs, having to do with 
“wonderfully complete stocks” 
and “unequaled values,” but the 
portion quoted will doubtless be 
sufficient. 

At one time or another, we 
have all received just such letters 
as this. They show evidences of 
a terrific struggle to be clever— 
an effort which results in ridicu- 
lousness. 

We all have received other let- 
ters, too; letters that were genu- 
inely humorous. We have en- 
joyed them immensely; showed 
them to our friends and neighbors, 
not to mention a couple of travel- 
ing salesmen and an insurance 
solicitor, and probably ended up 
by sending the mirth-provoker 
along to Tom, Dick or Harry 
with a pencilled note on the mar- 
gin, reading: “Here’s a good one, 
you'll enjoy. Yrs.. Jerry.” 

I have noticed, however, that 
although these funny letters get a 
laugh, they seem to lack that 
subtle something which sells the 
stuff. We reply to the letters, 
perhaps, and tell the correspon- 
dent that he is a bear, and ought 
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to be doing skits for the humor- 
ous papers, but we neglect to do 
anything about ordering. 

And so I have wondered if 
Laughing Stock really pays divi- 
dends. Shall we use humor in 
our sales letters, and if so, how, 
when and where? + 

It’s an old, old question. Obvi- 
ously, a great deal depends upon 
what we are endeavoring to sell, 
and to whom we are trying to 
sell it. A nonsensical jingle may 
sell a jar of jam, but we would 
rightly look askance upon such 
methods of advertising a piano. A 
man may be joshed into some 
trifling purchase, but when it 
comes to the purchase of an auto- 
mobile, he wants something more 


. than slapstick stuff. 

Before determining whether or 
not humor has a place in ou 
sales letters, it is often well to 


ask: How seriously does _ the 
prospect consider the purchase of 
my commodity? If he buys ina 
light-hearted, inconsequential man- 
ner, then perhaps a bit of fun 
may be just what you need to lead 
him along to the dotted line. But 
if the purchase involves a con- 
siderable sum of money, and is 
the result of slow deliberation, 
then we will do well to side-step 
the “funny stuff” and devote our 
letters to “reason-why” copy. 

Of course, this is a general rule 
—and like all general rules, made 
to be broken upon occasion. I am 
going to break it right now by 
telling you the experience of an 
executive of the Home Life In- 
surance Company. 

Analyzing the situation, | this 
agency director decided that al- 
though life insurance was unques- 
tionably a serious subject, most 
agents were making the mistake 
of writing sales letters in a man- 
ner that was entirely too serious. 
He argued that no modern-minded 

(Continued on page 109) 
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Do Your Processed 
Sales Letters Qualify 
As Correspondence? 


If your form sales letters are produced to look 
exactly like typewritten—and your prospect’s 
name is “filled in” to a perfect match — you 
have qualified them as correspondence. This 
means that they will receive attention with 
the other first class mail. 


Letters produced by the Donnelley method, 
through a movable ribbon on a Gordon Press 
—and “filled in” by thoroughly trained oper- 
ators always convey the desired impression. 


Such letters sent for you to real prospects will 
attract favorable attention—arouse interest— 
create desire and impel action to buy your 
product —thus giving you greater profit per 
advertising dollar spent. 


Samples of these letters will be sent you upon 
request. We want you to see for yourself. We 
believe that you’ll want to use Donnelley’s 
letters when you’ve had a chance to compare 
them with the ones you are now using. Just 
ask for our specimen book of processed letters. 


The 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation 


Direct Mail Department 
320 East 21st Street : Chicago, Illinois 


PLANNING - WRITING +: ILLUSTRATING - PRINTING 
MAILING LISTS + ADDRESSING + MAILING 
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New England—lIde 


New England offers you an ideal try-out ter. 
ritory. In this concentrated area consumers find 
employment at many vocations. This enables 
you to make a true test of the selling qualities of 
your merchandise and your advertising appeals. 


All classes of consumers are represented in New 
England. In the industrial centers you will find 
skilled and unskilled workers. The business 
centers are made up of consumers in the “white 
collar” class and laborers. On the coastwise 
towns you have those New Englanders who are 
engaged in the fishing industry and navigation. 
Thriving agricultural sections with prosperous 
farmers are found in every New England State. 
There are men who work in the quarries and on 


Each of the Newspapers here nam 





SALEM, MASS., NEWS 


Daily Circulation 20,719 A. B. C. 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150) 





Daily Circulation 11,383 A. B. C. 


FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTING 
a Population 41,029, with suburbs 110 


BURLINGTON 
BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRES 
Daily Circulation 12,983 A. B. C. 

Population 22,779, with suburbs 40, 


PORTLAND 


VERHILL 
ITCHBURG « SALE LYNN, MASS., ITEM 


WORCESTER LYNN Daily Circulation 16,627 A.B.C.—2cet 
BROCKTON Population 99,198, with suburbs 125, 


H WTUC *TAU 
_— NEW r HAVERHILL, MASS., GAZE 


- e a F* 2 Daily Circulation 15,400 A. B. C. 
; Population 53,884, with suburbs 100, 
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lear Try-Out Campaigns 


ter- Mhe farms. Here also are those who cater to your 
find [year round vacationists, tourists and campers. 

bles 
s of 
als, 


It is its wide diversification of industry concen- 
trated in a small area that makes New England 
markets so effective for tests. Here consumers 
and distributors are most responsive to advertis- 
ing and their reaction to your copy will be valu- 
able to determine your future activities. 


Yew 

ind 

1e88 

ite Listed below are thirteen individual try-out ter- 

18€ Britories, each reaching variable classes of pros- 

‘re Mperous consumers. Each market is covered by 
a newspaper dominating that trading zone. 
When considering try-out campaigns look into 
the cost of presenting your merchandise through 
these responsive mediums. 


a power in its home community 


W HAVEN, CT., REGISTER WORCESTER,MASS. (2yeerTe™ 


y and Sunday Cir. 42,171 P. O. Daily Circulation 86,049 A. B. C. 
bulation 165,000, with suburbs 225,000 Population 193,666, with suburbs 350,000 


W LONDON, CT., DAY &vening) PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 
Net Paid Circulation 25,821 A. B. C. 


ly Circulation 12,079 A.B.C.—3c copy 
Serves territory of 130,000 


ulation 25,688, with suburbs 60,000 


RTFORD, CT., TIMES PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 


ly Circulation 45,229 A.B.C.—3c copy Daily Circulation 27,792 A. B. C. 
ulation 138,036, with suburbs 373,000 Population 69,169, with suburbs 75,000 


UNTON, MASS., GAZETTE BROCKTON, MASS., ENTERPRISE 


ily Circulation 8,479 A. B. C. Daily Circulation 22,685 P. O.—2c copy 
pulation 40,000, with suburbs 66.000 Population 71,000, with suburbs 100,000 


rite direct for detailed description of each market. 
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Results Count 


Experience has taught most national 
advertisers that they can cover Erie, Pa., by 
using the Erie Daily Times. Year after 
year this newspaper has kept a steady 
growth, consistent with the growth of 
this city. 

We have had but one big gain in circu- 
lation, and that was due to a rapid increase 
in our population during the war. Today 
our circulation figures and the number of 
dwellings in the city almost coincide. 


The Erie Daily Times is purchased by its 
readers because of its worth as a news 
distributing agency—its editorials—its 
features and its advertising. 

The Erie Daily Times has always been 
and will be, the outstanding leader in the 
Erie news field; therefore, it is Erie’s best 
advertising medium. 


Erie Daily Times 


A. B. C. Member Evenings except Sunday 
Established 1888 


Representatives : 
E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


New York Chicago Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 
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solicitor would enter a prospect’s 
office with a solemn, funereal ex- 
pressinm on his face. 

So he wove an interesting little 
story into his next soliciting letter 
—not a side-splitting funny story, 
it’s true, but simply a frankly 
humorous incident that served as 
an admirable foundation for the 
text of his message. The result 
was that men who paid no heed 
to commonplace insurance solici- 
tations, read every word of this 
text, absorbed the moral lesson, 


and asked for “full particulars.” 
The letter, I am told, has proved 
highly resultful. 


It reads: 


The greatest sermon I ever heard was 
preached by a negro, The colored parson 
took for his text, ‘The Lord Will Pro- 
vide.” I will tell you only one thing 
that he said. 

I recall that it was raining and his 
ponderous voice sounded above the down- 
pour. 

“Brothers, do you heah dat rain above 
your haid? May de Lawd be mah witness 
dat it’s rainin’ biskits on dis house dis 
night.’ 

Then he told them how the rain had 
broken the draught and would make their 
crops grow. 

That may seem to you a very simple 
philosophy. I was a boy then but I never 
hear rain on the roof that I do not 
recall that sentence, “It’s rainin’ biskits 
on dis house dis night.”” I am not cer- 
tain but that every man would be hene- 
fited by so simple and yet so majestic a 
conception of the rain. 

Why do I tell you this story? 

Simply for this reason: I do a service 
for people that is woefully misconceived. 
oly say that I sell “life insurance.” I 
do sell a great deal of it—more every 
year. But I sometimes think that if I 
had the eloquence of the negro parson, 
I could make men see that it isn’t life 
mr ance that I sell—It’s biskits. 

s food and clothing and shelter and 
dion len and happiness for the woman 
and children whom a man loves more 
than himself, and who have only a man 
to look to for protection. 

The great financial institution which I 
serve will make a very reasonable agree- 
ment with you. If you will place in 
our keeping a small part of your earnings 
each year—just a few cents a day—we 
wat Put it in a fund with the deposits 
of several thousand other men like you 
and if you die or if any of these men 
die and leave women and children be- 
hind, we will provide them with ‘ 
clothing and shelter and the other things 
that it is a man’s greatest joy to pro- 

le for them while he lives. Surely this 
is worth a man thinking about. 


Note how smoothly and evenly 
that story slips into the text of 
the letter—there is no jolt or jar, 
so frequently evident where hu- 
mor is artificially injected. 
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smooth-running 
from another 


Contrast that 
letter with this, 
source : 


A fellow suddenly called to Florida 
wired his wife “SOS BVD PDQ.” 

Did you know we are the SOS PDQ 
folks in our industry? 


In this latter instance, it is evi- 
dent that someone heard a good 
story at the club and decided to 
write a letter around it without 
rhyme or reason. You may laugh 
at the story, but succeeding para- 
graphs fall flat because there is a 
decided let down. 

I like to use humor in a sales 
letter just as the experienced pub- 
lic speaker uses it in his address 
—to “thaw out” an audience, and 
prepare them step by step for the 
more serious business to come. A 
speaker who tells a really appro- 
priate story or two in the first 
few moments, has the audience 
with him. Once they are on his 
side, it is a comparatively simple 
matter to sway them at will. 

The makers of Pumola Soap 
have done this very thing in one 
of a series of letters. I want you 
to note how perfectly the story 
“fits in” and also take particular 
cognizance of the fact that the 
humor, in this case, does not in 
the least detract from the sales 
punch in the succeeding para- 
graphs. This is the type of letter 
that gets a laugh—and an order: 


Dear Mr. Printer: 

Maybe you've heard the story of the 
customer who dropped _in at a printing 
office one morning. ‘“‘Why' who's dead?” 
he exclaimed, “I see you have some 
black crepe over yonder.” 

“Crepe nothing!” replied the foreman, 
“that’s the office towel!” 


Of course, your office towel doesn’t 
look anything like that. But—well, 
honest now, aren’t there a few little 
black ink smudges here and there? _ 

Don’t blame the shop folks. Not their 
fault at all. Goodness knows they try 
to get off every speck of ink and 
grime. But ordinary soap has mighty 
little effect on printers’ ink. 

I want to tell you about PUMOLA, 
a soap made specially for printers. You 
just ought to see the way it chases 
ink and grease. A gentle rub or two 
of the cake on. your hands, and you have 
abundant lather, ~—_ in cold water. 

Vhat’s more, MOLA leaves your 
hands soft and white, not rough and red 
like ordinary scouring soaps. Yet it 
costs no more—in fact somewhat less— 
than “‘just ordinary” soaps of doubtful 
quality. By the case, it is. priced at 
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practically five cents a cake. And the 
time saved by employees in using the 
quick-action soap will amount to more 
than the entire cost of all the soap used! 

“Best soap we ever used!” is the 
universal verdict of hundreds of print- 
ers and lithographers. And now it’s 
your turn to test. Just place an “X” 
on the handy post card, sign and mail it 
on the day before tomorrow. By the 
very next —_ S ws send you a trial 
cake of PUM 

Better yet, ie a trial case at our 
risk, you don’t say it’s the best 
soap in the world for printers, send it 
right back at our expense. No charge 
for the soap used. 

If this looks fair to you, do yourself 
a big favor—and mail the card noz'! 

Yours for WHITE Office Towels. 


Frequently, humor can be used 
to bring out some important sales 
point, and give it emphasis that 
would never be possible with con- 
ventional phrases. One of the 
large manufacturers of player 
piano music rolls has done this 
very thing in the following letter 
sent to music dealers: 

Dear Sir: : 

The good philosophers tell us there is 
a place for everything. Probably that’s 
true. Consider the merry tinkle, for 
example. It’s all very well in a sleigh 
bell or a_ cash register. But no one 
cares much about a tinkle in a player 
piano. 

This mechanical tinkle is one of the 
biggest factors you have to fight in sell- 
ing player pianos. Isn’t it a fact that 
you have _~ number of good prospects 
who would buy player pianos, but for 
this one drawback? 

But now you can banish this bugaboo 
forever. The Blank Song Roll has done 
away with the annoying tinkle that is 
so pronounced in ordinary player rolls— 


A point many sales letter 
writers fail-to observe is that the 
so-called “humorous” letter need 
not be uproariously funny. There 
is such a thing as putting so much 
of the haw-haw element into a 
letter that the reader’s attention 
is centred on this funny stuff to 
such an extent that he overlooks 
the business object of the mes- 
sage. Humor, in a sales letter, is 
valuable only when it serves to 
develop action. It should never 
be allowed to interfere with the 
real business of the day. 

The Icy-Hot Bottle Company 
has shown sound judgment in the 
following letter, addressed to 
hotel executives. It knows the 
hotel man to be a good mixer, a 
man of the world, accustomed to 
mingling with good-natured trav- 
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eling men, and others of their ilk. 
It is pretty safe to assume, then, 
that he will respond to a letter in 
lighter vein. So, without drag- 
ging in any jokes that he has 
probably heard a dozen times, the 
correspondent tackles Mr. Hotel 
Man in this attention-arousing 
fashion: 


If we could only regulate our thirst 
by the clock it would save a lot of 
trouble, wouldn’t it? Suppose you could 
say to yourself “I am going to be thirsty 
at precisely 1:15 this afternoon.” 

But since we can’t throttle thirst, just 
imagine the plight of a guest in your 
hotel who chances to awaken at some 
time after midnight with that well-known 
craving for ice-water. Half-asleep, he 
turns on the light and makes his way 
to the pitcher, only to find that the nine 
o’clock ice-water is now minus its most 
important ingredient. Not a sliver of 
ice remains. Dubiously he ventures a 
sip of the liquid. Ugh! Stale. Insipid. 
Disgustedly, Mr. Guest returns to bed, 
leaving a trail of blue-bordered words 
behind him. 

Many a time that very scene has been 
enacted in your hotel. But it need never 
happen again! An ICY-HOT Water 
Jug in each room defies thirst to do its 
worst. It keeps water always _refresh- 
ingly cool, just as the ICY-HOT In- 
dividual Coffee “Pot in your dining-room 
keeps the breakfast beverage piping hot, 
preserving the full flavor and appetizing 
aroma for twenty-four hours, if need be. 


And here is a good example of 
a letter that contains a laugh and 
a lesson. It was used last season 
by one of the large trunk manuv- 
facturers to emphasize the market 
for “summer vacation” luggage. 
The following text was used as 
the introduction to a four-page 
letter, the inside pages being de- 
voted to timely copy and illustra- 
tions of various styles of trunks: 


Dear Mr. Merchant: 

One evening a few million years ago, 
old Peter Q. Paleolithic, our primitive 
ancestor, came home and found all of 
the family possessions piled up in one 
corner of the cave. 

“We are going away for a change of 

air” Mrs. Paleolithic calmly announced. 
“This Summer heat is something awful. 
The children will never live through it. 
We'll simply have to go _to the moun- 
tains or the seashore!” Even in these 
early days The Head of the House knew 
enough not to start an argument. 
_ From that day to this, folks have been 
journeying from Someplace to Someplace 
Else “for a change.” We did it last 
Summer, and we'll do the same thing 
over again this season. 

Poor old Peter had to lug the luggage 
in his arms. But nowadays that’s scarcely 
practical. So you have a_ ready-made 
opportunity to sell Blank Trunks now. 
Turn the page and read about “the best 
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The Farm Dairy Market 


97,732 mew and renewal subscriptions 
were received by THE DAIRY FARMER 
during the last six months of 1924. 


More and more farmers are making dairy- 
ing their major farm enterprise. Natu- 
rally the circulation and reader-interest of 
THE DAIRY FARMER will continue to 
grow with the dairy industry. 


THE DAIRY FARMER will tell your 
story to more than 180,000 selected dairy- 
men in the richest territory. 


Will you let us tell you more about this 
market? 
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wardrobe trunk in the world.” The next 
step, then, is to sign and mail the con- 
venient postcard, for a dealer proposition 
that will surely interest you. 


These few examples go to show 
that the right kind of humor, 
rightly used, may become a 
powerful factor in building busi- 
ness. But when you sit down to 
write a funny letter, take care that 
your pen doesn’t skid out where 
the ice is thin, and the water de- 
cidedly deep and cold! 


Change in Officers of Wyn- 
koop-Hallenbeck-Crawford 


Samuel Graydon, formerly treasurer, 
has been elected a _ vice-president of 
the Wynkoop-Hallenbeck-Crawford Com- 
pany, printing, New York. E. Toll- 
ner succeeds him as treasurer. The 
following officers were re-elected: J. J. 
Hallenbeck, president; John C. Morri- 
son, vice-president, and Walter L. Hop- 
kins, secretary. 


Country Newspaper Campaign 


for Liquid Veneer 
The Buffalo. Specialty Company, 
manufacturer of Liquid Veneer and 
Liquid Veneer products, plans to con- 
centrate its advertising effort for the 
spring and summer in country weekly 
newspapers. This advertising will fea- 
ture Liquid Veneer chiefly and _ will 
offer a free sample. General magazine 

advertising will also be used. 


P. L. Riemann, Vice-President, 
Norwesco 


Paul L. Riemann has been elected 
vice-president and director of sales of 
the Northwestern Chemical Company, 
Marietta, O., manufacturer of Norwesco 
products. He was sales and advertising 
manager and has been associated with 
the sales work of Norwesco products 
for the last nine years. 


Appointed Advertising Mana- 
ger of Helena Rubinstein 


Frances Olivier has been appointed 
advertising manager for Helena Rubin- 
stein, New York, beauty preparations. 
Miss Olivier was formerly woman’s edi- 
tor of the Philadelphia North. American, 
and more recently has been on the ad- 
vertising staff of Ed. Pinaud, New York. 


Stewart-Warner Earnings 


The Stewart-Warner Speedometer 
Corporation, Chicago, reports net profits 
for the year ended December 31, 1924, 
of $3,501,106, after depreciation, Fed- 
eral taxes, etc. This compares with 
$6,728,119 for the year 1923. These 
figures do not include the earnings of 
the Bassick-Alemite Corporation. 
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Record Ford Sales 


The Ford Motor Company, Detroit, 
reports domestic retail deliveries tota]. 
ing 1,783,581 cars and trucks for the 
year 1924. This is an increase of 87,736 
over sales in 1923 and is the largest 
sales record in the company’s history, 
Retail sales of Ford trucks for the year 
went over the 200,600 mark for the first 
time, exceeding those of 1923 by 15,013. 
Retail sales of Lincoln cars, manufac. 
tured by the Ford company, increased 
approximately 25 per cent during 1924 
over the previous year. Sales for 1924 
— 7,501, compared with 6,018 in 


New Morning Newspaper 
at El Paso 


The News-Herald has been. started 
at El Paso, Tex., as the morning and 
Sunday edition of the Herald, an eve 
ning newspaper. D. H. Slater, publisher 
of the Herald, is also publisher and 
editor of the News-Herald. The John 
Budd Company, publishers’ representa 
tive, New York, will represent both 
newspapers in the East. 


M. L. Flagler Heads Buffalo 
Agency 

Morse L. Flagler, secretary of the 
DeForest Porter Advertising Agency, 
has been elected vice-president of that 
organization, and will be the agency's 
active manager. Mrs. Laura PD. 
Porter, widow of the late DeForest 
Porter, has been elected president 


Radio Account to 
Robert H. Dippy 


The advertising account of the Mac- 
Fadden Radio Company, Philadelphia, 
has been placed with Robert H. Dippy, 
advertising agent of that city. News- 
papers and trade papers will be used. 


eW. D. Shafer Starts Own 
Business 


W. D. Shafer, formerly vice-president 
of the H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency, 
Inc., has opened his own office as an 
advertising and merchandising counsel 
at Chicago. 


Kelley Company Advances 
C. S. Schmitt 


Cyril S. Schmitt has been appointed 
sales manager of the Henry C. Kelley 
Company, New York, cordage manufac 


turer. He has been with the Kelley 


company for the last five years. 


Appointed Art Director of 
Chambers Agency 


Carl Reynolds has been appointed art 
director and production manager of the 
New York office of the Chambers 
Agency, Inc., advertising agency. 
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Appeared on February Sth 


ORE attractive, interesting, and 
informative than ever before. Iron 
Trade Review is now coming out in an 
entirely new garb which will further 
strengthen the exceptional reader inter- 
est that has always been enjoyed by this 
great industrial publication. The num- 
ber of colored pages including the famous 
Business Trend section has been doubled. 
Each issue hereafter will lead off with a 
smashing illustrated feature dealing with 
the gripping fundamentals of American 
business—its problems and its activities. 
q All this of course is in addition to those 
great industrial news features, market 
reports, and accurate price quotations 
which have brought executive readers to 


Iron Trade Review from everywhere. The | 


new Iron Trade Review means reader 
interest plus. 


The Iron Trade Review, now in its forty-second year, is 
published every week at Cleveland, Ohio. It is one of the six 
Penton Publications, which also include Daily Metal Trade, 
The Foundry, Abrasive Industry, Marine Review and Power 
Boating. Iron Trade Review is a member of A. B. C. and 
A. B. P. Branch offices are found at New York, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, Boston, Washington, Cincinnati, San Francisco, 
London, Birmingham (England), Paris, and Berlin.. 
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What 
the newspaper offerh¢ 


T is estimated by the Bureau of Advertising of the 

A.N. P. A. that slightly over $200,000,000 were 
spent during 1924 in newspaper advertising by the 
National Advertisers of the country. 

Obviously those advertisers who contributed to this 
huge sum (and those who will swell the 1925 total), 
are interested in securing all the light possible on the 
newspaper as an advertising medium. 

We have a memorandum called «*«What the News- 
paper Offers the National Advertiser.’’ It gives among 
other things: 


The number of morning, evening and Sunday 
English-language newspapers in the United 
States. 

Their collective circulations and geographical 
distribution. 

The cost of newspaper advertising, by states, 
by population groups, etc. 

Rotogravure sections. 

Special advantages accruing to the newspaper 
advertiser. 

And some suggestions. 


To executives of companies which are present or 
potential advertisers, we will be glad to send a copy 
of this memorandum without charge or obligation. 
Your letterhead or the coupon will bring it. 


NEWSPAPER 
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cAdvertisers with whom we work: 


The Packer Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Packer's Tar Soap 
Packer's Liquid Shampoo 
Packer's Charm 

Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Sherwin-Williams Paints, 
Varnishes, Stains, Enamels, 
Insecticides 


Seaboard National Bank 


Alfred H. Smith Co. 
Djer-Kiss Perfume, Talc, 
Face Powder, Compacts 
and Toiletries 

Towle Manufacturing Company 
Sterling Silverware 

Waitt & Bond, Inc. 
Blackstone Cigars 

North American Dye Corp. 
Sunset Dyes 


‘ 
T HIS advertisement is one of a series 
dealing with important questions which 


face the advertiser. The next memo- 
randum will be on the coordination of 
advertising and selling. 


Walter M. Lowney Co. 
Lowney’s Chocolates 
Vacuum Oil Company 
Gargoyle Mobiloil 
Gargoyle Lubricating Oils 
for Plant Machinery 
Gargoyle Marine Oils 
The National City Co. 
Investment Securities 
Procter & Gamble 
Crisco 
Ivory Soap 
Ivory Soap Flakes 
Chip se 
P & G— The White 
Naphtha Soap 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co, 


The Wilson Fastener Co. 
Wilsnaps 
Wilsnap Lingerie Clasps 


Tue Brackman ComPANny 
120 West 42nd Street, New York City 


Please send me your memorandum 
“What the Newspaper Offers the National Advertiser” 


Name.. 
TGie, .. 
Company 


Address 





RATE INCREASE— 


Som 


Effective with the September issue the adver- 
tising rate of The Household Journal will 
advance to $2.75 an agate line, $1550.00 a M 


page, $1700 for back cover in colors. 


In spite of this small increase of 15 cents a rn 
line, The Household Journal still has a far pe 
lower line rate per 100,000 subscribers than nt 
any publication in its field. om 
UNTIL THE SEPTEMBER ISSUE WE at 
OFFER— a 
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IRA E. SEYMOUR, Adv. Mer. ae 


Batavia, Illinois —Or 











Chicago Office New York Office ng 

Rhodes & Leisenring, Managers A. H. Greener, Manager 
2003 Harris Trust Bldg. 116 W. 39th St. Vy 
Central 0937 Room 634 tT 








Technical Copy That Is Too Full 
of Advertising 


Taken from Industrial Publications 
Which Do Not Cry: “I’m an Advertisement” 


By Reginald Perry 


Some Examples of Advertisements 


N OST advertisements are too 
IVE full of advertising. The 
seeming paradox simply means 
that most advertisements, at first 
blush—and second blush too, for 
that matter—are inevitably brand- 
ed as such. They are more or less 
self-conscious efforts, which do 
not tempt you into reading them. 

Whether or not an advertise- 
ment falls into this class depends 
upon a variety of things, a num- 
ber of which can be expressed 
only in terms of feeling—some- 
thing too elusive to be pinned 
down. There are certain features 
of this brand of advertising, how- 
ever, which can be tagged for in- 
spection. 


Let us take the most easily 


recognized example of the brand: 
The name of the product adver- 
tised is written across the page 


in large type and is repeated fre- 
quently in each paragraph. The 
advertiser’s point of view stares 
you in the face. Somehow, such 
an advertisement seems to have a 
swelled head. The thing is self- 
branded, at the outset, as an ad- 
vertisement. So aware are you of 
the palpable, “I’m-an-advertise- 
ment” aspect of it that you are 
on your guard, at once, for fear 
it might sell you something. Other- 
wise, you are indifferent to its 
intentions. , 

Then there’s the advertisement 
which expresses itself in what 
might be called advertising lan- 
guage. This language takes the 
form of a sort of jargon. A tech- 
nical advertisement of this brand 
—one of a machine for instance 
is often overburdened with such 
words as “durable” or “depend- 
able,” “rigid” or “accurate.” Hack- 
neyed generalizations. 

You've seen them? 

There are grades and shades of 
the brand. You can’t always spot 
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it immediately. Some of these ad- 
vertisements are more, some less 
clearly, branded. As a matter of 
fact, an advertisement, to avoid 
being branded, has to set a pretty 
high standard. 

But what about advertisements 
which do not bear all the ear 
marks of paid publicity? 

Let me select a few pieces of 
copy which seem to have escaped 
the stigma entirely or in part. 
Here they are: 

The first is that of a spread of 
the Vacuum Oil Company which 
recently appeared in a journal 
reaching the power plant field. 
The caption reads: “If I fail, the 
town walks in the dark.” 

A night scene of a power plant, 
lighted up, stands out on one 
page; a scene of a town at night 
is displayed on the other. The 
text begins: “The Central Power 
Station Chief who made that re- 
mark. knows that if his turbines 
fail—and the failure should in any 
part be due to incorrect lubrica- 
tion—the responsibility for it will 
be squarely up to him.” 

One might call this an “un- 
branded” approach. The advertise- 
ment gets after the engineer’s 
problem at once and tempts him 
to read on. He is led into a dis- 
cussion on the “Dangers of 
Emulsification in Oil Circulation 
Systems.” The discussion—one of 
a series—is general in theme and 
instructive, mentioning Vacuum 
Turbine Oil only in conclusion and 
in so far as it is necessary to 
strengthen the selling force of the 
advertisement. The copy, in its 
entirety, is designed to impress 
the engineer with the knowledge 
and experience of Vacuum Oil 
engineers and the high quality 
of D. T. E. oils. 

Another example of an adver- 
tisement which is not too full of 
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advertising—so far as the caption 
and illustrations go, certainly—is 
that of Barrett-Haentjens and 
Company, makers of mine pumps. 
This company dares to omit from 
this advertisement a picture of 
their pump. The tail piece, “Haz- 
leton Pumps,” shoulders, unaided, 
the initial job of telling pump 
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His job is that of pump runner, but 
as Hazleton Automatic Pumps are being 
used in this mine, pump running means 
nothing more than occasional pump in- 
spection. A large number of Hazleton 
Automatic Pumps can be kept in perfect 
operating condition, continuously, by one 
man. 
Unlike ordinary pumps, the Hazleton 
Automatic is automatically primed, 
started, protected and controlled. Not 
only does it start and stop automatically, 

ut it is automatically 








Three “buddies” with but 
a single thought — 


Dewn at the toot at Slope 17 Woodward Colliery Glen 
Aiden Coal Company we found these three “buddies” 
ralkung over the pots of the Wheat Electric Mine Cap 
Lame 


fad one “The two bulbs are the best idea yet—noth- 
ing hike it tor emergency * 
Sad another “The wire doesn’t pull out the way it 
does wm some—and | never had a kink ger in it.” 
Sard the third. “The light lasts as well as any I've ever 
known.” 

Later we talked to W P Lathe, District Electric Fore: 

thee 


man of thus section. He was full of enthusiasm over 

Koehler Service as well as the Koehler Lamp. 

14 anything is ever needed i connection with Koehler 
.” be said, “their service man is always on the 

sob They go to no end of trouble to please their cus 

tomers.” 


The Glee Alden Compony. sme secon targeet anuhracite com- 
pany om the USA—has hundreds of these lamps in use 
Send for the Keebler Bolletia. 


Koehler Mfg. Co., Incorporated 
Marlboro, Mass, U. S$. A. 


protected in such a way 
that it stops of itself in 
times of emergency 
hen the water rises to 
a certain level the Hazle- 
ton Automatic starts to 
pump; and when the 
water drops to a certain 
level, the pumping opera 
tion stops. No one need be 
attendance. 
too, the opera- 
of this Automatic 
cannot continue if there 
is ever any danger from 
breaks or leaks in the suc. 
tion or discharge line or 
of the pump losing its 
water. Protective devices 
take care of any possible 
emergency. 

We have -facts to send 
you about the operation 
of this Automatic Pump 
and proof of its efficient 
performance. Let us hear 
from you. 





Another example 
of an advertisement 
which appears to have 
escaped being branded 
is headed: “I’ve never 
seen its insides be- 
cause it has never 
needed repair.” This 
caption is signed by 


the night foreman of 
a power plant. The 
text following _ tells 
about the service of Turbo-Gears 
made by the Poole Engineering 
and Machine Company. 

Suppose the headline had said: 
“Turbo-Gears in this plant have 
never needed repair,” or some 
such phrase bringing in the name 
of the gears. Which caption would 
be more apt to tempt the reader? 

Appearing in a__ publication 
reaching the electrical field is an 
advertisement which says across 
two pages: “A splice a minute! 
Figure out the savings in installa- 
tion cost.” 

“If you invented a Sifter—” is 
the caption for a piece of copy 
appearing in a publication read by 


EVEN A NON-TECHNICAL MAN IS INTERESTED 


users what is being advertised. 

The illustration is that of a foot 
—the foot of a pump runner walk- 
ing through the mine pump water 
and out of the page. The head- 
line asks: “Where’s he going?” 

Would any reader, turning over 
page after page of advertisements 
displaying engineering equipment, 
fail to stop long enough to dis- 
cover where the foot is going? 
No question about the allurement 
of this page. Let’s see where the 
text leads us: 





He’s going to another section of the 
underground workings. Later on he'll 
come back—simply as part of his in- 
spection duty. 
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If you will turn back to 
the magazine and news- 
paper files of a decade ago 
you will see how vast is 
the improvement in the 
advertising typography of 
the present day. Even now 
this is referred to as the 


“Bundscho Influence.” 


J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


58 E. WASHINGTON :- 10 E. PEARSON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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chemical and metallurgical engi- 
neers. Here is a direct appeal to 
the user’s point of view, and 
another example of what I have 
called unbranded copy. The: text 
begins: 


If you yourself undertook to invent a 
sifter or bolter, you would aim to pro- 
duce: a durable machine—-+to operate with 
economy of power—to show the greatest 
possible capacity in speed of production 
—to grade closely-—to run continuously 
without clogging or loss of efficiency. 

ROTEX $ssatisfies all such require- 
ments, chiefly because of these Rotex 
methods of operation—employed by no 
other sifter. 


From then on the copy explains 
— Rotex Compact Sifters will 
do. 

An advertisement in a mining 
paper is captioned: “Three ‘bud- 
dies’ with but a single thought.” 

“Buddies” is an expression used 
by mining men throughout the 
anthracite and bituminous regions. 
The term in itself lends interest, 
and takes the advertisement out 
of the “I’m-an-advertisement” class. 
The illustration is that of three 
miners underground leaning over 
a Koehler cap lamp which one of 
them holds in his hand. The men 
appear to be engrossed in conver- 
sation about the lamp. The text 
quotes each man at length. 

These specimens have been se- 
lected at random. Further search 
would disclose others quite as 
worthy — advertisements which 
persuade the industrial buyer to 
buy something without letting him 
become too conscious’ of the fact 
that he is being persuaded. 


Registers Trade-Mark for 


Brushes 

The Detroit Quality Brush Manufac- 
turing Company, Detroit, maker of 
brushes, brooms and dusters, has made 
application for registration of its trade- 
mark, a red shield bearing the company 
name. Magazine and direct-mail adver 
tising will be used during 1925, and 
posters and circulars will be supplied 
to customers. 


National Slate Association 


Elections 
N. M. Male, of Pen Argyle, Pa., has 
been elected president of the National 
Slate Association. Other officers elected 
are: Vice-president, F. C. Sheldon, 
Granville, N. Y., and treasurer, A. H. 
Morrow, West Pawlet, Vt. 
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Form Bell Telephone Labora 
tories, Inc., for Research 


An indication of the estimate placed 
upon the importance of properly organ 
ized research by the American Tee 
phone & Telegraph Company and the 
Western Electric Company, Inc., ig 
afforded by the recent formation of 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories, Ing 
The new company, which is_ jointly 
owned, takes over the personnel of ap 
proximately 3,600 people, and the build 
ings and the equipment of the research 
laboratories of the two companies which 
were formerly operated as the engineer 
ing department of the Western Electrie 
Conipany. 

The operations of the new company 
are under the direction of E. B. Craft, 
executive vice-president, who was for 
merly chief engineer of the Western 
Electric Company, Inc. General J. J, 
Carty, vice-president of the Americag 
Telephone & Telegraph Company ig 
chairman of the board of directors. 


Associates with 
Carman-in-New England 


Winthrop Taylor, formerly New Eng 
land manager tor Factory and System, 
and more recently with the Boston 
office of the Condé Nast Publications, 
has become an associate member of Car 
man-in-New England, publishers’ repre 
sentative, Boston. 


Corman Agency Appoints 
Stuart Campbell 


Stuart Campbell has been appointed 
assistant art director of The Corman 
Company, New York advertising agency, 
He was formerly with the Philadelphia 
North American. More recently Mr 
Campbell has been with N. W. Ayet 
& Son at Philadelphia. 


Elected Officer of National 
Cloak & Suit Company 


M. D. Passarella, manager of the 
Kansas City plant of the National Cloak 
& Suit Company, New York, has 
elected a vice-president of that organk 
zation. He has been with the company 
for the last fifteen years. 


Bronxville, N. Y., to Have 


New Publication 
The Bronxville, N. Y., Press is the 
name of a new weekly newspaper which 
will commence publication February 20: 
Captain C. E, Lovejoy, recently of t 
United States Army, is publisher. 


Joins Louisville ‘Courier 


Journal” and ‘Times 
Sidney H. Bernheim, for eleven years 
with the advertising department of the 
Louisville Herald, has joined the Louis 
ville Courier Journal and Times as head 
of their display advertising department) 
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After Every Meal 
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WRIGLEY‘ 


Keeps Teeth Clean and Healthy 








Twenty-Four Yea 


ON the Ist of this year, a new contract wit 
William Wrigley, Jr., Company went into « 
It was for 5 years Full Service of our entire list. 
this new contract is terminated, the Wrigley advert 
will have appeared in the Street Cars for 24 years. 


The ratio which Street Car advertising bears tm 
present Wrigley advertising appropriation is small 
when Spearmint Gum was started—in the face of mm 
established brands of chewing gums—Mr. Wri 
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A shine onigg cleanser 
for your teeth 


relieves acid -mouth* 


“AFTER EVERY MEAL’ @ 


eet Car Advertising 


rse was limited and for the first two years, during which 
e Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum became the leading seller 
oughout the United States, the ratio of Street Car 
ertising to the advertising appropriation was 100%. 


Others may have forgotten, but Mr. Wrigley will 
ways remember that he placed the entire burden on 
eet Car advertising which delivered so emphatically 
nt it paved the way for greater appropriations to 
glude other forms of advertising. 
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Today’s <a el 
Best Pee 


“Business goes where it is directed 
and abides where it is well treated” 


THE “BUSINESS-DIRECTORS” SHOWN ABOVE 
ARE EMBOSSED DOUBLE STRENGTHENED 
QUALITY SPECIALTIES — MADE TO LAST 


For Prices Write 
C. E. ERICKSON CO., Inc. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
“Makers of America’s Best Business Builders” 














Why Salesmen Must Sell Many 
Things Besides Merchandise 


Ver\ 


Frequently Sales Cannot Be Made Unless the Salesman Talks 


about Advertising and Other Related Matters 


By Herbert 


se’ THE way to sell goods is to 
sell ’em!” 

Don’t laugh. The man who 
said that to me is a sales manager 
with a splendid breadth of mind, 
a wonderful record behind him 
and a real future before him. He 
has been directly connected with 
selling for the better part of 
twenty-five years. He handles a 
large territory through salesmen, 
and himself visits the trade. 

There is something faintly 
reminiscent of this popular phrase 
(for I have heard it from others) 
in the article “Are Salesmen Sell- 
ing Too Many Things Besides 
Merchandise?” by Frank R. 
Jones, vice-president and general 


manager of Johnson & Johnson, 
in Printers’ INK of January 29. 

Collections; investigations; ser- 
vice, such as repairs to products 
already sold by the dealer or re- 
ceived from the manufacturer in 


poor condition; house-to-house 
canvass for the dealer; and ef- 
forts of like character are certainly 
as unwelcome to the salesman as 
the daily or weekly detailed re- 
port that he is usually expected 
to fill out. And it is quite to be 
expected that he should view with 
suspicion all overtures to him to 
“get back of our advertising.” 

Mr. Jones has rightly stated 
that: “This subject is a broad and 
comprehensive one, and can be 
viewed from just as many angles 
as are represented by the various 
business activities.” 

I should like to offer another 
viewpoint: that of the Florence 
Stove Company, maker of Flor- 
ence oil ranges. 

| believe it is safe to say that 
these stoves are well known. Ad- 
vertising in periodicals and news- 
papers over a long period of years 
has built up a valuable good-will. 

The ultimate market lies. in the 
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Field King 


non-gas section, though the dealer 
market is quite heavy in large 
cities due to the far-reaching 
trading areas which many of the 
better merchants now draw upon. 
Competition is keen, there being 
not only many different brands of 
oil stoves, but also fundamental 
differences in burner construction, 
each with certain distinct advan- 
tages and valuable talking points. 
Some service is necessary, as iii 
any machine, and the dealer must 
be prepared to render this service, 
although the company assists him 
in every way possible. The initial 
investment is comparatively high, 
the space upon a dealer’s floor or 
in his window is an item to be 
considered ; and the buying habits 
of the public have made the item 
one of seasonable demand. 

Your wise dealer knows or at 
least suspects these facts. Sub- 
consciously he is marshaling them 
for his first line of defense. Per- 
haps he has already weighed them, 
and convinced himself. that he is 
better off without a stove depart- 
ment. Many furniture and hard- 
ware merchants feel . this. way 
about it. To sell such merchants 
it is necessary that the oil stove 
salesman know. . the ...correct 
answer to many objections not 
directly concerned with the mer- 
chandise he has for sale. 

(1) He must know the market 
that exists within reach of that 
merchant. To do this he should 
be familiar with conditions in that 
territory: the prevailing gas rate, 
the location of new sub-divisions, 
the type of construction: whether 
houses are single or double, with 
or without cellars, and whether 
built and sold fully equipped with 
cooking appliances or not. He 
should know the location of sum- 
mer camps and bungalow colonies 
and the cond'tions that are. pre- 
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This knowledge is 
but 
the 


vailing there. 
desirable for all territories, 
particularly important for 
small-town merchant. 

(2) It is one thing to tell a 
merchant about his market and 
quite another thing to convince 
that merchant that this market is 
going to be fruitful. A com- 
petitor’s product is mentioned, it 
is well advertised, everyone has 
heard of it, every dealer sells it. 
How are we going to offset this? 
The salesman must be able to show 
the merchant where our advertis- 
ing is going. It is very desirable 
that he be able to give some facts 
as to the advertising circulation 
in that merchant’s territory and he 
should also be informed concern- 
ing the actual cost per reader of 
such circulation, so as to combat 
the erroneous impression that the 
cost of such advertising is money 
thrown away. 

(3) Having carried the mer- 
chant this far our salesman may 
find him at a loss to know just 
how to connect his store with this 
market. Certainly there is no harm 
in telling the dealer about the 
show cards, cuts, and window- 
display material. If the salesman 
doesn’t tell him, who will? And 
if he isn’t told, how soon will he 
make up his mind to buy? 
Should we let him discover it for 
himself, or send a sales promotion 
man around a week later to tell 
him? We might write him a 
letter, or send a broadside, or use 
trade-paper advertising and much 
of this is done. I think you will 
find that most salesmen expect to 
talk to dealers about these mat- 
ters. In fact, they look upon such 
material as a distinct aid to them 
in their selling. 

(4) The question of service 
comes up. This is always a 
bugaboo with dealers. It cannot 
be passed over lightly. It must 
be talked about with frankness, 
and the dealer impressed with the 
fact that no machine is fool proof. 
He is shown the instruction book, 
and impressed with the fact that 
if the stove is correctly sold, it 
will doubtless be used correctly. 
The salesman may even go so far 
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as to offer his services in repair 
work, because he has found it 
pays. 

(5) A natural consequence of 
this is a request by the dealer that 
the salesman tell his men what he 
has just told him. The men are 
called together, and the salesman 
demonstrates the stove, drilling 
them in the best method of selling 
it, and impressing them with the 
importance of sending each cus- 
tomer away fully informed. 

(6) Some stove salesmen 
expert window trimmers. It is 
only natural that they should as- 
sist a dealer in this work. They 
are glad to do so, as they are 
thereby assured of a real display. 
And the same thing is true in the 
store itself, for here the salesman 
is often called upon to roll up his 
sleeves and rustle stoves until he 
has a Florence corner that com- 
mands attention. 

(7) I think if we were to with- 
draw the cooking demonstration 
we would hear a protest from 
every man on the road. Yet this 
is one of the things outside the 
merchandise—a resale effort that 
is of the greatest value. It is 
often necessary that the salesman 
give some personal attention to 
this work. While Florence demon- 
strators are very capable women, 
able to cook and sell oil stoves, 
it is desirable that the salesman 
in whose territory a demonstra- 
tor is operating, keep close super- 
vision over her work. They are 
glad to do this for it brings them 
into contact with their customers 
at times when these merchants are 
most inclined to be friendly. 

These sales necessities are not 
peculiar to Florence salesmanship. 
They are quite common in the 
oil stove business, and I think 
have been carried still further in 
the kitchen cabinet and _ other 
specialty lines. It is necessary, 
therefore, that the salesman keep 
before him the one important 
feature that his job is to sell 
Florence oil stoves, but he, at 
least, has found that he cannot 
limit himself to a description of 
the burner. Part of his selling 
job is to convince the merchant: 
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A manufacturer’s 
chief interest in 
advertising should 
be selling more of 
his product ata 
profit to him. 


McJunkin 


Advertising Company 
Dominant Idea Advertising 
Outdoor - Newspaper - Magazine 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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a—tThat there is a market for Florence 
Oil Ranges. 

b—That this 
available. 

c—That it can be brought to his store 
through the proper use of display and 
newspaper advertising material which the 
company furnishes free. 

—That it can be retained through 
proper selling methods on the part of his 
clerks, which the company has developed 
and is willing to pass on to them. 


market is ready and 


When a salesman sells nothing 
but merchandise he runs into in- 
dividual opinion and pet theory: 
One man is convinced that the 
wick stove is better than the wick- 
less type; another, that gasoline is 
the coming fuel. But when he 
can also discuss market possibili- 
ties, profit, and turnover, he is 
speaking a common language, 
understood by all. 

He may rail at the advertising, 
object to the necessary forms, 
swear at the call cards, and long 
for the good old days when sell- 
ing was selling, but the man who 
gets carload orders is the man 
who has convinced dealers that 
they can dispose of a carload. To 
do this, he must talk more than 
his merchandise — and most 
successful salesmen do it gladly. 


Group Shoe Dealer Advertis- 
ing Resultful 


Very satisfying results were expe- 
rienced during 1924 from group and 
association advertising by shoe dealers 
in their local newspapers, stated 
Charles Harwood, of Philadelphia, speak- 
ing before the recent convention of the 
Pennsylvania Retail Shoe Dealers’ As- 
sociation at Atlantic City. Mr. Har- 
wood urged continuance of the adver- 
tising effort. He stated the object of 
the campaign to be four-fold: The educa- 
tion of the public to wear more, better, 
and correct footwear and to buy from re- 
liable firms. 

M. D. Kelner, New York, reported to 
the convention ‘that 77 per cent of the 
11,200 retail shoe dealers in the nation 
carried stocks of hosiery which they 
handled at a nice profit, as well as 
giving customers “an appreciated ac- 
commodation. 


B. Picken, Joins Ronalds 
Agency 


Stanley B. Picken has joined the 
staff of the Ronalds Advertising Agency, 
Ltd., Montreal. For the last year and 
a half he has been with the Canadian 
Advertising Agency, also of that city, 
and formerly was manager of the 
Montreal office of Norris-Patterson Lim- 
ited, Torontc 
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Review of Reviews Corpora- 
tion Augments Staff 


The Review of Reviews Corporation, 
New York, publisher of the American 
Review of Reviews and The Gold 
Book, has made the following addi 
tions to its advertising staff: 

Albert Shaw, Jr. who has been asso- 
ciated with the Review of Reviews 
Corporation for a number of years, 
will represent The Golden Book in 
Philadelphia and the South. 

Arthur N. Hoskins, Jr. will represent 
The Golden Book in New England terri 
tory. He was formerly engaged in 
agency work at New York. 

Lawrence L. Wright and Lester Holt 
will represent the American Review of 
Reviews at New York. Mr. Wright was 
previously engaged in advertising 
agency work and Mr. Holt was formerly 
with the New York American. 

Woodward Fellows and Roland Crane 
have joined the staff of the Chicago 
office. They will represent both the 
American Review of Reviews and he 
Golden Book in the Western territo 
Mr. Crane recently was with the Max ac- 
fadden Publications, Inc., New York. 


Nine New England 


Newspapers Consolidated 

The Consolidated Newspapers of New 
England is the ‘name of a new company 
which was incorporated at Boston last 
week. This company will publish a 
chain of nine newspapers in Massa 
chusetts. These include the Westfield 
Daily Journal, Southbridge News, Marl 
boro Enterprise and the Hudson Sun. 
In addition the consolidation includes 
five weekly newspapers which are pub- 
lished in cities closely located to Marl- 
boro. 

C. H. Tobey is president of the new 
company. B. H. Dingley is treasurer. 
Mr. Tobey, who was formerly assistant 
publisher cf the Boston American, will 
have his headquarters at Southbridge 
Mr. Dingley is president and advertis 
ing manager of the Lewiston, Mc., 
Journal, from which position he will 
resign in order to devote his time to 
the development of the new enterprise. 
He will make his headquarters at 
Westfield. 


Edison Radio Battery Account 
with Creske-Everett 


The Edison Storage Battery Com 
pany, Orange, N. J., has appointed 
Creske-Everett, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency, to direct the advertising 
of Edison radio. storage batteries. This 
agency also has been appointed to di 
rect the advertising of the Joseph \W. 
Jones Radio Corporation, New York 
Newspdper campaigns will be conducted 
for both accounts. 


Returns to Street & Finney 

Robert Finney, formerly associated 
with his father, Frank Finney, in 
Street & Finney, New York advertis 
ing agency, has returned to the busi- 
ness department of that organization 
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The Measure of a Magazine 


In the end, the worth of any publication 
to an advertiser can be measured by its 
editorial contents. It is almost trite to say 
that the value of an advertising medium de- 
pends on how much it is read—how much it is 
enjoyed—how much it is trusted. 

Yet how often is this overlooked! 

There is no magazine more carefully built 
editorially than “Child Life.” The authors 
selected are nationally known. The articles 
and features—the games—the contests are 
carefully worked out and planned by men 
and women with years of experience in child 
education and psychology. 

How people appreciate the editorial policy 
of “Child Life” is proved by the facts that in 
the last year our circulation increased over 
50%—that this circulation is larger than that 
of any other magazine in its field—that there 
is scarcely a town of 2500 not represented on 
our subscription list. 

If you have anything to sell to homes that 
can afford the best—that growing children 
necessarily make spending homes, you should 
today plan your advertising to include 
“Child Life.” 

Write today for information, rates, and a 
copy of “Child Life.” 


CHILD LIFE 


The Children’s Own Magasine 


RAND M¢ENALLY & COMPANY 


. Publishers 
436 S. Clark Street Chicago 
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ALBANY 
EVENING NEws 
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of any newspaper in any city of similar size in America 
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The News has more home delivered circulation 
than both the other Albany evening papers combined 
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An [mportant 
Consolidation ° 


ALBANY 
EVENING NEws 


has absorbed the 
Albany Evening Journal 


Founded March 22, 1830 
by Thurlow Weed 


HE heritage of the best tradi- 

tions in American journalism 
will be a valued background for the 
acknowledged enterprise that has 
made the Albany Evening News 
‘ aA . 
“the fastest, growing newspaper in 


America.” #. 


; Publisher 
ThejJ Knickerbocker Press and 
Albany Evening News 


Watts 
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St. Paul's Going Ahead 
with Giant Strides 


more people, more homes, more 
factories, more wealth—more of 
everything that makes for a great- 
er city—more business for every- 
body who comes up here and goes 


after it—that’s St.Paul in 1925! 


$1. Pant Dispatehy 


St.Paul Pioneer Press 


offer thorough coverage at one low cost 
—the full and complete buying power 
of this thrifty city, with a good slice of 
the rich Northwest thrown in. 


‘‘Try it out in St. Paul!’’ 


O”*Mara and Ormsbee, Inc. 


New York City Chicago, IIl. 
Detroit, Mich. San Francisco, Cal. 





Perhaps the Dealers Are Not the 
Right Kind 


What Converse Rubber Shoe Co. Discovered in an Effort to Sell Boots 
to Deep-Sea Fishermen 


By Thomas F. Walsh 


FTER three years of sales 
f\ and advertising effort to gain 
a foothold in a new market, the 
Converse Rubber Shoe Co., of 
Boston, believes it has discovered 
what was holding it back. To 
relate the company’s experience 
may prove helpful to some manu- 
facturer, somewhere, in another 
line who has been unable to tell 
why he can’t advance, though he 
is certain his product is right, has 
distribution, and is properly ad- 
vertised. 

Some three years ago Converse 
started out with the idea of se- 
curing a share of the heavy boot 
business in the New England 
States, which at that time was 


practically owned by one or at the 


most two of the company’s com- 
petitors—both of whom had been 
in the field a long time. Accord- 
ingly, the company began adver- 
tising in a medium devoted to 
fishing interests. A boot was ad- 
vertised that had proved success- 
ful for hard wear on farms. But 
the company noted no appreciable 
progress in sales. This was dis- 
concerting, to say the least, and a 
search for the cause was started. 

About this time a new sales 
manager for the New England 
territory became interested in the 
proposition and after investigation 
discovered that the boot was en- 
tirely unsuited to the needs of 
fishermen or at least was not what 
they had been in the habit of 
wearing for many years. The 
Converse boot used a hose duck 
lining, whereas the fishermen 
wanted a knit merino or heavy 
felt lining for the extra warmth. 
Certain other minor changes in 
construction had to be made in 
the boot if it was to sell in any 
volume to fishermen. 

As a result of this investigation 
the factory changed the construc- 
tion of the boot to conform more 


closely to the fisherman’s require- 
ments and adopted the name 
“Neptune”—thus making it an en- 
tirely separate number in the line. 
The company renewed its adver- 
tising, which had been allowed to 
lag because of its failure to show 
results, and, by means of extra 
work on the salesmen’s part it 
succeeded in selling a small vol- 
ume of Neptune boots. 

At the end of the year, how- 
ever, the sales were so unsatisfac- 
tory as to make it unprofitable for 
the company to carry the boot in 
its line. One thing was certain. 
Somewhere, something was pat- 
ently wrong and needed attention. 
Just where the healing touch was 
needed was not known. The boot 
had been made almost to the 
fisherman’s order; the advertising 
seemed to do its share of the 
work and the company salesmen 
were aiding by talking about the 
boot, in addition to their regular 
selling job. 

The answer was finally run 
down to the door of distribution. 
It was decided to try a plan that 
had been suggested by others who 
had experienced no little success 
in marketing products to fisher- 
men. Up to this time the company 
had attempted to get distribution 
through regular boot and shoe 
stores which were already on its 
books. It was the opinion of the 
company’s advisors that these 
stores were not in every instance 
the natural distributing agencies 
for the class of trade which the 
company was trying to reach. It 
was suggested also that, since 
fishermen had worn the same 
kind of boots for a number of 
years with practically no resulting 
dissatisfaction, they were not like- 
ly to make any change of their 
own accord. © 

Therefore a man was secured 
by the company who had had ex- 
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perience in a city retail clothing 
store and he turned out to be just 
the right type of man for the job. 
After being given a_ thorough 
course of instruction at the fac- 
tory to familiarize him with every 
detail of the construction of these 
boots, he was sent down to the 
Maine coast with instructions to 
sell the general advantages of the 
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were either not rated or were in 
out-of-the-way places where the 
company’s salesmen had _ never 
touched. 

The minute the company: began 
to get the right kind of distribu- 
tion, it began to realize on the 
advertising ‘investment which it 
had made during the previous two 
years. 

This specialty salesman 
at first confined his ef- 





and the absence of cracks across the toe where the foot bends. 
Neptune” upper does not go porous 


“Neptune” Dealers 
4 (elon) G A. COLLAMORE, Bw 
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Neptune 
Fisherman's Boot 
TOUGH ano 


PLIABLE 
at the toe 


The next time you see a pair of “Neptunes” with three or four 
months’ wear fo their credit, notice the solid texture of the rubber 


Guverse Rubber Shoe G. 


175 PURCHASE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
f 


forts entirely to the coast 
of Maine and was suc- 
cessful in getting Nep- 
tune boots into all the 
little fishing ports along 
the entire coast. In ad- 
dition to the coast towns, 
he now has a territory 
formerly covered by an- 
other salesman, which is 
large enough to pay him 
on a flat commission 
basis. ; 

The company is ex- 
tending the specialty 
salesman idea to other 
parts of the coast where 
the possibilities for busi- 
ness are equal to those 
in Maine. While it is 
too early to predict re- 
sults it has confidence 
that the system which 
proved successful in 
Maine will be equally 
valuable elsewhere. 

In its advertising the 
company has _ continued 
J to feature the construc- 
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THIS TYPE OF COPY HAD SOME INTERESTING RESULTS 


Neptune to the fishermen them- 
selves—to find out from them 
where they bought their supplies, 
and, after interesting five or six 
men to the point of expressing 
their willingness to purchase a 
pair of the boots, to go to their 
dealer and start him with a few 
pairs. 

It took this specialty salesman 
but a short time to find out that 
the regular family shoe store was, 
in rare instances only, the place 
where fishermen bought their 
boots. He found that the little 
fishing stores, catering especially 
to fishermen, were their regular 
purchasing centres. These shops 


tion and wearing quali- 
ties of the Neptune boot. 
But this is not all. Each 
advertisement contains from one 
to several photographs of the 
company’s new dealers or their 
stores and these’ suggest to 
readers where Neptunes may be 
bought. As the company was at 
first limiting its tryout of inten- 
sive sales methods to the State of 
Maine these pictures proved a 
valuable ally to the combined 
sales plan. These stores and their 
proprietors were well-known. This 
gave the advertising a distinct 
local color. Besides tying up con- 
sumer advertising with dealer dis- 
tribution, it placed the Neptune 
boot and the Converse company 
high in the favor of the dealers. 
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suc: Women’s buying habits haven’t 
Nep- 


the changed since the days when — 


“My wife says it’s the best she’s 
ever used” —was the surest per- 
suader in a dealer’s repertory. 


They still feel safer in buying things other 
women have used and can recommend- 


But there is an important group—composed of more 
than 600,000 readers of Modern Priscilla, plus other 
thousands who are not regular subscribers —whose 
preference for merchandise tested and approved by 
Priscilla’s Housekeepers has made the old sales talk 
obsolete. 


Being naturally modest, I will merely add that many 
manufacturers find the Priscilla Seal a “star” sales- 
man—and Modern Priscilla’s advertising pages the 


most economical means of reaching a market of 


enormous buying power. 


There is no charge for my services—so why not see 
about adding me to your staff? 


MODERN PRISCILLA 
The Trade Paper of the Home 
New York BOSTON Chicago 
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Cusack and 
Fulton Outdoor Interests 
Merged 


N outstanding development in 

the history of outdoor adver- 
tising is the consolidation under 
one operating company of the 
Thos. Cusack Company, The Pos- 
ter Advertising Company and the 
O. J. Gude Company, together 
with eighteen other poster com- 
panies. The name of the new 
company is the General Outdoor 
Advertising Company. It has 
been incorporated under the laws 
of the State of New Jersey and 
will acquire the businesses and 
good-will of the companies which 
it is taking over. 

George L. Johnson, president of 
the Thos. Cusack Company, is to 
be chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the new company. 

H. Fulton, president of the 
Poster Advertising Company and 
the O. J. Gude Company, is to be 
president. 

Mr. Johnson has been engaged 
in the outdoor advertising business 
for many years. After sixteen 
years as a Close associate of Mr. 
Cusack, he succeeded the latter 
as president of the company in 
October, 1924, when the latter dis- 
‘posed of his controlling interest in 
the company. 

Mr. Fulton, who is not yet forty 
years of age, first became inter- 
ested in outdoor advertising eight- 
een years ago when he joined the 
Van Beuren Billposting Company, 
as a bookkeeper. Two years later 
this company was _ consolidated 
with the New York Billposting 
Company. Under this consolida- 
tion Barney Link, prominent in 
outdoor advertising history, be- 
came president and Mr. Fulton 
worked under Mr. Link’s direc- 
tion for eleven years and in 1913 
was elected vice-president and 
general manager of the Van 
Beuren company. When Mr. 
Link died in 1917, Mr. Fulton 
succeeded him as president. 

The new company is committed 
to a policy of encouraging busi- 
ness through the National Out- 
door Advertising Bureau, accord- 
ing to F. T. Hopkins, general 
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manager of the Bureau, which jg 
an association of more than 209 
advertising agencies. “We are 
perfectly satisfied,” he said, “that 
the new arrangements will work 
out constructively for all agency 
business handled by the Bureay” 

The Cusack company, which 
was founded in 1875, with its 
subsidiaries, operates on a national 
scale. It has 76,000 painted walls, 
bulletins and poster panels located 
in forty-one States. It maintains by 
ownership or through lease forty- 
seven operating and sales branches, 
The O. J. Gude Company and the 
Poster Advertising Company, to- 
gether with their eighteen allied 
companies, constitutes what jis 
popularly referred to as the Ful- 
ton Group. This group operates 
display plants in 602 cities and _ 
towns and owns or maintains over 
41,500 outdoor structures, includ. 
ing electric signs, standard poster 
panels and painted bulletins. 

Commenting on the merger Mr. 
Fulton said: “What the industry 
needs is a closer co-operation be 
tween companies and the elimina- 
tion of much needless duplication 
of effort. The General Outdoor 
Advertising Company can effect 
in the industry these principles of 
efficiency that have been so suc- 
cessful in other big businesses. 
The elimination of waste will 
greatly benefit all advertisers. 

“T estimate that the new com- 
pany will handle approximately 
$30,000,000 of advertising during 
1925. The companies interested 
in the merger already have on 
their books approximately 90 
prominent firms spending substan- 
tial sums for outdoor advertising.” 


The companies included are: 
The Thos. Cusack Company, Poster 
Advertising Company, Inc., Atlantic City 7 
‘Poster Advertising Co. Binghamton 
Poster Advertising Co., Driel Poster 
Advertising Co.. rooklyn Poster Ad 
vertising Co., Burton System, Capitol 
City Poster Advertising Co., Dixie Pos- 
ter Advertising Company, East St. 
Louis Poster Company, The O. J. Gude 
Co., New York, Jamaica Poster Adver- 
tising Co., Long Island Poster Adver- 
tising Co., Mohawk Valley Poster Ad 
vertising Co., Old Colony Advertising 
Co., Pittsburgh Poster Advertising Co., 
Quaker City Poster Advertising Co., 
Ripley Poster Advertising Co., St. 
Louis Poster Advertising Co., Standard 
Poster Advertising Co., and the Van 
Beuren & New York Billposting Company. 
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SIX IN EVERT 


HE population of Brids geport, 

Connecticut, is 14.3,555- Lhe 

circulation of The Quality 
Group in Bridgeport is 889. 


Six persons in every thousand! 


But when we sent the list of Bridge- 
port Quality Group subscribers to a 
number of the leading Bridgeport 
business men — manufacturers, bank- 
ers, merchants — 


—and asked for an opinion of these 
subscribers of ours — 
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—_the answer ot one man is typical 


of the others: 


«They are the cream of the buying 
nopulation of this city,” he writes. 
“Without them Bridgeport would 


not be Bridgeport.” 


The population of the United States 
is approximately 110,000,000. In 
1922 there were 594,211 persons in 
the country withincomes greater than 
$5,000 a year! 


\gain—six persons in every thousand! 





And these 594,211 led the other 
109,474,394 in everything. They re- 
ceived a fifth of the national income 
and paid nearly go% of the income tax. 


They lead in national affairs. They 
lead in business. They lead in buying 
of advertised merchandise. 


‘our out of every five of them read 
The Quality Group. They set the buy- 
ing standards of the nation. This is the 
market now open for s#zens/ve cultiva- 
tion to produdts of interest to families. 


The Quality Group 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
WORLD’S WORK 


681 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
BOSTON + CHICAGO + SANTA BARBARA 
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Will Co-operative Societies Help 
Solve Distribution Problem? 


Trade Commissioner Huston Thompson Discusses European Co-opera- 
tives and the Possibilities of Similar Societies in This Country 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Inx 


T= newspapers, several weeks 
ago, published a brief account 
of the delivery to Congress of a 
report on co-operation in foreign 
countries from the Federal Trade 
Commission. Since then the de- 
mand for copies of the document 
has established a record. 

This demand unquestionably in- 
dicates the growing importance of 
co-operation; but it was not to 
supply information to the public, 
primarily, that Commissioner Hus- 
ton Thompson, then chairman of 
the Commission, made his investi- 
gation of the subject during the 
summer of 1923. Mr. Thompson 
was accompanied to Europe by 
Dr. William Notz, chief of the 
Export Trade Division of the 
Commission, and fifteen countries 
were visited to complete the study 
of European co-operative organ- 
izations which has resulted in the 
report. The evident purpose of 
the report was to furnish Congress 
with facts and information to use 
as a guide for future legislation. 

Undoubtedly many business men 
will wonder why an investigation 
of the kind was carried on by the 
Federal Trade Commission, rather 
than by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment or the Department of Com- 
merce. When Mr. Thompson was 
questioned regarding this point, he 
explained that it was the legal 
aspect of co-operative organiza- 
tion, not the economic phase of 
the subject, about which the Com- 
mission was concerned and which 
took him abroad for first-hand in- 
formation. 

“But I soon found,” he declared, 
“that the economic phase was 
vastly more important than it is 
generally supposed to be, and that 
the marvelous development of co- 
operative organizations abroad is 
worthy of the most careful study 
on the part of business men in 
our own country. 


“Prior to 1923, the develop- 
ment of co-operative associations in 
this country had created some per- 
plexing legal problems. The public 
generally had considered the farm- 
ers’ co-operatives merely as selling 
agencies organized for the sole 
purpose of disposing of the farm 
products of the members, and evi- 
dently a great many people still 
consider them in that light. But 
under the stress of the depression 
following the World War, a num- 
ber of the farmers’ co-operatives 
began to buy and sell implements, 
fertilizers and other necessities. 
This service was met with resis- 
tance on the part of many manu- 
facturers and their associations. 
And, quite naturally, the condition 
brought about charges of unfair 
competition, which necessitated in- 
vestigations and hearings on the 
part of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

“At the same time there was 
an unmistakable tendency on the 
part of certain business interests 
to get control, one way or another, 
of various necessities of life. De- 
spite our laws to the contrary and 
the activities of the Government’s 
regulatory agencies, that tendency 
is increasing in its results, and I 
wondered what the reaction was 
going to be from the consumer. 
My next thought was concerned 
with the question of legal means, 
aside from legislation, that would 
act as a corrective backfire. 

“In studying the cases involving 
co-operatives before the Commis- 
sion, I learned of the phenomenal 
growth of consumers’ co-opera- 
tives in the countries of Europe 
during the last eighty years. The 
condition at home indicated that 
we would have an increasing num- 
ber of cases involving co-opera- 
tive organizations before the Com- 
mission, and to understand them 
properly it was necessary to de- 
termine the causes of their growth 
abroad, how they functioned, and 
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how they were protected by laws.” 

Mr. Thompson’s investigation 
has convinced him that the extent 
of the development of consumers’ 
co-operatives in this country will 
depend upon a continuation of the 
tendency toward monopolistic con- 
trol of necessities by private busi- 
ness. 

“Everywhere I went in Europe,” 
he said, “my first questions, in in- 
terviewing officials of co-opera- 
tives and specialists in the field of 
economics, had to do with the 
reasons for the phenomenal 
growth of the organizations. The 
replies were similar in all cases, 
and they can be summed up with 
the one word, ‘monopoly.’ The in- 
vestigation proved conclusively 
that the people themselves sought 
this means as a method to check- 
mate monopolistic control.” 

Mr. Thompson said that he was 
not prepared to discuss any prob- 
able effect on national advertising 
if there should be a rapid growth 
of consumers’ co-operatives in 


this country; but he emphasized 


the fact that the popularity of 
these organizations in all of the 
fifteen countries he visited had 
increased competition among man- 
ufacturers to a considerable ex- 
tent. He also pointed out that 
the co-operatives, through their 
affiliations, enjoy a tremendous 
power due to mass buying, and 
that they manufacture in their own 
factories many millions of dollars 
worth of goods which are dis- 
tributed in the most direct way 
from the factory, through the 
warehouse, to the consumer. 
“But I want you to understand,” 
he added, “that I am not advocat- 
ing any specific kind of system 
of distribution; I don’t believe in 
favoring any special form, and 
all forms that are serving the pub- 
lic economically should have a 
fair chance for full development. 
In Europe, the consumers’ co- 
operatives have served and are 
serving an excellent purpose, and 
I am convinced that they will 
serve a similar purpose here if we 
allow our channels of trade to the 
ultimate consumer to be obstructed 
with fixed prices and monopolistic 
controls of one kind and another. 
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“Very wisely, we have set up 
machinery for the preservation of 
competition as a means of grant- 
ing the greatest possible commer- 
cial benefit to all of our people. 
Our Government, from the days 
of its foundation, has declared for 
the competitive system. This sys- 
tem is woven in many ways 
through our Constitution. It has 
been approved in the decisions of 
our Supreme Court; it has been 
declared to be the rule of trade 
practice in the business world by 
our Congress. It was for the pur- 
pose of assuring uncontrolled com- 
petition that the Federal Trade 
Commission came into existence. 

“But if we as a people are too 
slow and ineffectual in support of 
our laws to prevent the destruc- 
tion of competition, and if our 
industrial concerns persist in at- 
tempts to circumvent the laws 
against monopoly and to maintain 
their prices at artificially hgh 
levels, then the people of our 
country undoubtedly will take ad- 
vantage of and apply the remedy 
which, for eighty years, has been 
carefully formulated, systematized 
and perfected in Europe.” 


A VAST AMOUNT OF DATA 


The report, “Co-operation in 
Foreign Countries,” contains more 
than 200 closely printed pages. It 
is accompanied by a letter of sub- 
mittal to Congress signed by Mr. 
Thompson, and which outlines the 
facts and information presented 
in the pages following. This letter 
states that the study was made 
through personal interviews at the 
principal office headquarters of the 
various co-operative organizations 
discussed in the report, and that 
these interviews were supple- 
mented by detailed examinations 
and investigations of farms, 
dairies, mills, stores, warehouses, 
banks, and educational agencies of 
the various co-operative societies. 
In addition, the report covers a 
study of the laws of the countries 
visited which relate to co-opera- 
tions and of typical rules, regula- 
tions and agreements of retail and 
wholesale producers, consumers, 
and farmers’ co-operative societies. 

The report also covers informa- 
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Something New 
in Advertising 


~—, 





“Buy What You Can Use” 


Beginning March 30, 1925, The Christian Science Monitor 
will publish in Boston three editions daily—Atlantic, Central 
and Pacific. 

The Atlantic Edition will circulate in the Atlantic Seaboard 
States, Eastern Canada, Europe. Central Edition in Central 
United States and Canada. Pacific Edition in Pacific Coast 
and Mountain States, Western Canada, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Philippines. 

Manufacturers whose distribution is regional rather than 
national may now buy, at an adjusted rate, that portion of the 
Monitor’s circulation which is of interest to them. This, we 
believe, marks a new departure—a forward step—in advertis- 
ing practice. 

Detailed information as to rates and regional 


circulation may be had from the Advertising 
Department in Boston, or from any Branch Office. 


The 
Christian Science Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper 


ADVERTISING OFFICES 

BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 

107 Falmouth St. 1458 McCormick Bldg. 625 Market St. 
NEW YORK CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES 

270 Madison Ave. 1658 Union Trust Bldg. 620 Van Nuys Bldg. 
LONDON DETROIT SEATTLE : 

2 Adelphi Terrace 455 Book Bldg. 763 Empire Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA KANSAS CITY PORTLAND, ORE. 

802 Fox Bidg. 705 Commerce Bldg. sess Northwestern Bank 

ig. 
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tion concérning consumers’, agri- 
cultural and credit co-operative 
organizations. No attempt was 
made to ‘include co-operative in- 
surance, house building, crafts- 
men and other similar organiza- 
tions. The latter part of the 
report presents information on co- 
operative banks, education, women 
and the co-operative movement, 
and international co-operation. 
The last chapter gives a compara- 
tive analysis of foreign legislation 
in support of co-operation, and an 
appendix includes statistics on 
membership and turnover of co- 
operative organizations in all parts 
of the world and copies of the by- 
laws adopted by some of the most 
important associations in Europe. 

There is much in the report of 
interest to American advertisers, 
especially those who are selling 
goods in the countries of the in- 
vestigation. The magnitude of the 
co-operative movement abroad is 
interesting and perhaps significant, 
and the report mentions as one of 
its most important functions, “the 
dissemination of useful informa- 
tion through illustrated lectures, 
printed matter and other means 
of organized publicity.” In refer- 
ring to the magnitude of the move- 
ment, the report states: 

“More than 285,000 organiza- 
tions in all parts of the world 
are connected with it. The total 
membership probably exceeds 40,- 
000,000 persons, but as some of 
these members are connected with 
more than one co-operative so- 
ciety, it is estimated that the total 
number of persons represented by 
these organizations is upward of 
30,000,000. As in most cases each 
individual member represents a 
family averaging four persons, it 
may be said that a total of more 
than 120,000,000 people are linked 
up with the co-operative cause. 
Rd In England. and Germany 
nearly half of the population is 
affliated with the consumers 
wholesale and retail societies.” 


Washington “Post” Advances 
Forrest Riordan 


Forrest Riordan, of the Washington 
Post, has been placed in charge of finan- 
cial display advertising. 
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Says Public Will Bar Radio 
Advertising 


“Advertising by radio will be ob. 
jectionable to the radio public and tt 
may be necessary to draw a line of 
distinction between advertising and some 
things that we may regard as public 
benefactions,” is the opinion of J. C. 
McQuiston, manager of the department 
of publicity of the Westinghouse Elec. 
tric & Manufacturing Companr. 

Mr. McQuiston who has directed the 
program work for four radio stations 
since the advent of broadcasting, so ex- 
pressed himself recently at a meeting 
of the Cleveland Engineering Society, 

“Advertising as pre 4 he said, ‘‘has 
back of it a commercial motive, more 
or less selfish, the real end being to 
render a service and derive a definite 
profit for so doing. We should not con. 
fuse with advertising the high class 
musical programs given over the radio, 
Such are in the class of public benefac- 
tions the same as gifts to hospitals, uni- 
versities or churches. If such acts of 
generosity to the public are commer- 
cialized hy cheap markings of one kind 
or another, then it becomes to a more 
or less extent advertising, and unfavor- 
able public reaction is sure to arise. 

“Direct advertising will certainly be 
repulsive to the public. It will tend to 
destroy an agency which can be made 
a great public service. Who can con- 
ceive of the people standing for an an- 
nouncement coming into the home from 
the meat market, containing choice cuts 
for today; from the grocer about his 
staple line or his fresh vegetables; from 
the dry goods store about stockings, 
shoes and lingerie? The movies could 
not do it; neither can the radio.” 


Join Staff of Fred M. Randall 
Agency 

Walter G. Pietsch, formerly with 
Lord & Thomas, and more recently with 
The E. H. Clarke Advertising Agency, 
has joined the Chicago staff of The 
Fred M. Randall Company, advertising 
agency. 

Chester H. Lawrence also has joined 
the Chicago staff as layout and produc- 
tion man. 


Income of Hoffman Machinery 
Corporation 


The United States Hoffman Machinery 
Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y., manufac 
turer of Hoffman ¢lothes-pressing ma- 
chines, reports a total income for the 
year ended December 31, 1924, of 
$1,354,173. This compares with $1,465, 
487 for 1923. 


Helmar George Company 
Incorpates 


The Helmar George Company, adver- 
tising, New York, has been incorporated 


and will now _be known as _ Helmar 
George, Inc. Helmar George is pres 
— and Frank T. Craven, vice-pres 
ident. 
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of the advertisers’ confidence 
in The Los Angeles Evening 
Herald as a medium with 
which the women of Los An- 
gelese—THE BUYERS—can 
be reached is shown in the 
following statement: 


During 1924 The Los Ange- 
les Evening Herald carried 
340,214 more lines of Cloak 
and Suit advertising than 
the other Los Angeles eve- 


ning newspapers Combined ! 


This was 278,936 more lines 
than was published by any 
other Los Angeles news- 
paper—Daily and Sunday 
Included! 





Many Advertisers Cover the Entire Los Ange- 
les Field by Using The Evening Herald Alone! 


LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 


REPRESENTATIVES 


LOGAN PAYNE CO., 
6 WN. Michigan Ave. 
ao. ttl. 


6. 
401 Tower Bidg., 
Chiea 


H. W. MOLONEY, A. J. NORRIS. HILL, 
604 Times Building, 710° Hearst Bullding, 
New York San Francisco 
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Ne Heritage of Silvertown 


pisses is pedigree in Silvertown Balloons: Iristhe wear, hose, belts, and mechanical rubber ae 
se aenin) un Sie eevee "so » they fathered i¢ in ballooh thes. 

ity, Wy, born of Grodtich toxch ant experience. Te know what pk an Hn pec he 

« Just a8 lessons learned in fifty-four years of rubber eae een outstanding character and yaluc of. 

making fathered supenor quality i: Goodrich foot Silvertown Ballopns. nas ats 
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Welt RUBBER COMPANY 














N advertisement prepared by the Wm. H. Rankin 
Company for Goodrich Silvertown Balloons, one 
of the many products manufactured by the B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Company whose advertising on 
tires, footwear, hose, belting, packing, drug sundries, 
radio specialties and miscellaneous products we have 
successfully handled since 1912. 
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HE standard of quality set by large 
national advertisers is most exacting. 
Only an advertising agency with facile pen, 
fine talent, long experience and expert fa- 
cilities can successfully and continuously 


measure up to them. The prestige of the 
Wm. H. Rankin Company’s clientele and 
the distinctive character of the campaigns 
prepared by it testify to an ability and service 


unusually fine. If performance is the gauge 
of an advertising agency, as it is of a product, 


then the Wm. H. Rankin Company deserves 


most serious consideration. 


NOTE — In order that we may serve in an even 
finer way all our Eastern accounts, The Wm. H. 
Rankin Company has been moved to new and 
larger quarters at 342 Madison Avenue. All com- 
munications should be sent to that address. 


— | 


Wn. H 


RANKIN 


a Pm Advertising 


342 Madison Avenue 180 North Wabash Avenue 
New York City Chicago, Illinois 
Washington Akron Philadelphia Toronto 
San Francisco London 
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When you place the 
dummy on the scale— 


OUCH !!! 
Half an ounce more 
than you expected! 


That means—not ome more 
stamp, but five thousand, ten 
thousand, or twenty-five thou- 
sand more stamps. 

Shall you trim the pages, 
reduce the type size, omit pictures—or pay this 
heavy penalty? 

To all four questions the answer should be “No.” 

Many printers solve this problem for their custom- 
ers this way: They set the text in clear, easy-to-read 
type. They use a suitable cover, and print the inside 
on Warren's Thintext. The extra stamps do not go on. 
Printed on Warren’s Thintext, a catalog is remark- 
ably light. 

Warren’s Thintext prints type and line engravings 
beautifully and takes halftones up to 120 screen. 

Warren’s Thintext is strong and stands lots of 
handling. 

You or your printer can get sample sheets or 
dummies from any distributer of Warren’s Standard 
Printing Papers. 

We have published a book that is an eye-opener on 
space and postage economies. Its title.is “Making it 
easy to plan printing on Warren’s Thintext.” Get this 
book from any distributer of Warren’s Standard 
Printing Papers—or write us for a copy. No charge. 


Ss. D WARREN COMPANY, Io1 MILK STREET, Boston, Mass. 


THINTEXT 


one of WARREN’S STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


‘All Warren’s Standard Printing Papers are tested for qualities 
required in printing, folding, and binding” 
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Advertising Lowers Sun-Maid 
Selling Cost 


Advertising Cost in 1924 Was $9.56 Per Ton, Which Was Half of the 
Cost in 1922 


Washington Bureau 
Printers’ INK 


of 

A RECENT report to the 

Department of Agriculture, 
the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of 
California describe their present 
advertising campaign as the most 
effective and economical in the 
association’s _ history. “There 
never was a better advertising 
campaign than the one which Sun- 
Maid is now running,” Ralph P. 
Merritt, president of the organi- 
zation is quoted as saying. It is 
also explained that the unusual 
value of the campaign is judged 
not only by the large volume of 
goods it has actually sold, but 


also by the proportionate reduc- 
The 


tion in the cost of selling. 
report continues: 

“In 1922 advertising charges 
cost Sun-Maid $18.13 per ton. In 
1923 this expense was decreased 
to $12.39 per ton. In 1924 it had 
fallen to $9.56 per ton, or just 
about half what it was two years 
ago. These costs in 1924 were ap- 
plied only against raisin sales re- 
sulting from advertising and not 
against unadvertised products. 


NOTABLE EXPENSE REDUCTION 


“The Fresno office expense in- 
volved in handling this phase of 
the business shows similar econo- 
mies. In 1922 it cost thirty cents 
for every ton sold to administer 
the advertising department. This 
expense increased to thirty-three 
cents per ton in 1923, but the re- 
organized sales promotion depart- 
ment under the new management 
cost the members only nineteen 
cents for every ton sold, or less 
than two-thirds of what the ex- 
pense was two years ago.” 

In consideration of these state- 
ments, the yearly volume of busi- 
ness done by the association is 
interesting. Expressed in the 
number of tons of raisins sold 
during the last five years, it. is 
as follows: 


215,109 


The sole reason given for this 
remarkable showing is that the 
present advertising campaign, 
which has been running since early 
last fall, was carefully planned 
on a basis of facts and figures, 
and not on_ guesswork and 
opinions. Long before the copy 
was written or the mediums 
selected, the Sun- Maid Raisin 
Growers made a careful investiga- 
tion of markets and possible de- 
mand, with frequent comparisons 
with past advertising efforts and 
results. 

Among many other things, ‘they 
found that the vast majority of 
housewives were interested in 
simple, inexpensive dishes, rather 
than in the elaborate desserts so 
frequently featured in food adver- 
tising. Consequently, the report 
states, the new Sun-Maid adver- 
tisements in the women’s maga- 
zines were based on cooking les- 
sons by six famous domestic 
science experts, who told how to 
make tasteful raisin dishes that 
may be quickly prepared at small 
cost. 

The investigations also showed 
up a serious mistake of previous 
Sun-Maid advertising campaigns, 
and one that has been made by 
numerous associations in selling 
farm specialties. The Sun-Maid 
Growers found that their rural 
market, catering to 48 per cent of 
the country’s population, had been 
slighted in favor of the big city 
markets. Therefore, in the pre- 
sent campaign, adequate space is 
being used in publications which 
reach the women in the rural 
communities. 

Another fact of great potential 
value, discovered by the investiga- 
tion, is that raisin bread is one of 
the greatest outlets for the prod- 
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uct. Therefore, as an important 
part of the advertising campaign, 
seventy-two of the largest cities 
of the country were given a 
course of forty-six weeks of ad- 
vertising, appealing to both the 
bakers and the public with copy 
which described and illustrated the 
deliciousness and wholesomeness 
of freshly baked raisin bread; and 
both the consumer and _ bakery 
newspaper and magazine cam- 
paigns were strengthened by out- 
door displays and street-car cards. 

In concluding their report, the 
Sun-Maid Raisin Growers state 
that all previous monthly sales 
records were broken every month 
by the sales of 1924, and that 
selling expense was not increased 
proportionately a single month. 
Through the improvement in ad- 
vertising and selling methods, 82 
per cent more tonnage was moved 
during the first nine months of 
the year, than during the same 
period of 1923, at a saving of 
approximately $300,000 in ex- 
pense. 

One of the most important 
questions considered by the report 
is: What did it cost to sell a 
ton of Sun-Maid raisins in 1924? 
And it answers the question in 
this way: 

The cost of merchandising a 
ton of raisins was only 63 per 
cent of what it was in 1922, and 
less than half the cost of 1923. 
The average expense of the sell- 
ing divisions of the organization 
was only eighty-one cents per ton 
in 1924, and this expense averaged 
$4.55 per ton in 1922 

The information contained in 
this report is especially interest- 
ing because it covers the first full 
year’s activity of the Sun-Maid 
Raisin Growers since that associa- 
tion was reorganized under the 
management headed by Mr. Mer- 
ritt. In gaining a distribution of 
practically 100 per cent, the or- 
ganization has made complete use 
of existing distributive machinery, 
and it has won the co-operation 
of jobbers and distributors by 
creating a popular and constant 
demand for its product. Obvi- 
ously, it has considered its adver- 
tising solely for its economic value 
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in reducing the cost of distribu- 
tion. 

The advertising appropriation 
for 1924 was slightly less than 
$1,000,000, and by no means the 
largest in the organization’s his- 
tory; but it was decidedly the 
most effective. While the major 
part of the money was spent in 
this country, successful advertis- 
ing campaigns were also carried on 
in England, Holland, Belgium, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Fin- 
land, Japan, China, Mexico and 
other foreign countries. 


E. G. Johnson with J. M. 
Bundscho, Inc. 


E. G. Johnson, manager of mechani- 
cal production for Erwin, Wasey & 
Company, Chicago advertising agency, 
for the last seven years, and previously 
in a similar capacity with the Chicago 
office of J. Walter Thompson Company, 
New York advertising agency, has 
joined the staff of J. M. Bundscho, Inc., 
Chicago advertising typographers. 


New Accounts with Gardiner- 


Mace 

The Gardinet-Mace Company, Inc. 
New York advertising agency, has been 
appointed to direct the advertising ac- 
counts of Parfumerie St. Denis, Inc., 
and C. M. Phipps, Inc., manufacturer 
of Phipps hats and Darbrook sport togs, 
both of New York. Newspapers, maga- 
zines and business papers are being used 
in campaigns for these accounts. 


Advanced by Alexander 


Hamilton Institute 

Steffan Sedelmeier, for the last five 
years with the marketing and advertis- 
ing division of the service department 
of the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
New York, has been appointed assistant 
manager of the advertising department 
of that organization. 


Increase in National Tea Sales 

The National Tea Company, Chicago, 
reports sales for December, 1924, of 
$3,902,358, as compared with $3,414,572 
for the same period in 1923, a gain of 
$487,786 or 14.2 per cent. Sales for 
the twelve months of 1924 were $39,043,- 
012. This compares with $31,292,239 
for 1923, and is a gain of $7,749,773 
or 24.7 per cent. 


Campaign on Coal Starting 


The DeBardeleben Coal Corporation, 
Birmingham, Ala., is starting an adver 
tising campaign on its several brands 


of coal. Southern newspapers and di 
rect mail are being as The campaign 
is being conducted by tg Chambers 
Agency, Inc., New Orleans 
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THE 
ERICKSON COMPANY 


Advertising 


381 FOURTH AVENUE,NEW YORK 


e 


If you want to know about our work, 
watch the advertising of the following: 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 

GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
TAVANNES WATCHES 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
ANSCO CAMERAS AND FILM 
COLUMBIA WINDOW SHADES 
WELLSWORTH OPTICAL PRODUCTS 
TARVIA 
DUZ 
WALLACE SILVER 
HAVOLINE OIL 
THE DICTAPHONE 
BARRETT ROOFINGS 
NAIRN INLAID LINOLEUM 
COOPER HEWITT WORK- LIGHT 
L & G AGATE WARE 
BONDED FLOORS 
NEW-SKIN 








What we’ve done for others we can do for you. 
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Why a 
Subscription Price for 
House-Organs? 


Dennison MANnuracturinc Co. 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Have you at any time given in 
Printers’ Inx information in regard to 
magazines published by manufacturers 
on which a subscription charge is made? 
We have in mind such a publication as 
“Kodakery” issued by the Eastman 
Kodak Company. ‘i 

Are these magazines self-sustaining or 
is part of the expense borne by the ad- 
vertising department? What are the 
methods of getting subscriptions? Are 
free copies given to customers, pros- 
pects, libraries, etc.? 

Dennison Manuracturtnc Co. 


NUMBER of _ advertisers 
place a nominal subscription 
price, usually some sum such as 
$1, on their house-organs. This 
is done with no thought of col- 
lecting the subscription price from 
logical prospects. To these the 
magazine is sent without charge. 
One reason for putting such a 
charge on a house-organ is to 
give the magazine a certain value 
in the eyes of recipients, a value 
that it might not have if no men- 
tion of price were made. Another 
reason is to keep the magazine 
from the hands of “collectors” 
who have no interest in the ad- 
vertiser’s message but who want 
anything so long as it is free, 
or from others who may be in- 
terested in the magazine purely as 
an example of publishing and are 
not logical prospects for the com- 
pany’s product. 

As has been pointed out, seldom 
is any effort made to collect the 
subscription price. A house-organ 
published for profit ceases to be 
a house-organ and becomes a pub- 
lishing venture. A few advertisers 
have ventured into the publishing 
field by way of the house-organ, 
but seldom are these ventures 
successful. With publishing costs 
as they are today, an advertiser 
cannot hope to make any profit on 
a publication which does not carry 
advertising, and where he does 
solicit advertising he is under the 
suspicion, sometimes justified, of 
using hold-up methods. 
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“Kodakery” is published by the 
Eastman Kodak Company solely 
to keep up the interest of the 
amateur in photography. It is 
sent free of charge for one year 
to the buyer of a new Kodak who 
takes the trouble to fill out a 
subscription blank which is part 
of the manual provided with the 
camera. After the year is up the 
amateur has to pay five cents a 
copy for “Kodakery.” The com- 
pany publishes this with no 
thought of profit (it carries no 
advertising) but puts a subscrip- 
tion price on it after one year in 
order to make sure that it will 
go into the hands of those who 
are interested in its contents 
Despite the subscription price a 
number of camera users continue 
to take “Kodakery” long after 
the first year of owning a Kodak. 
Retailers often contract for a 
number of copies, which are either 
sold or given free to interested 
customers. It is doubtful if 
Eastman is able to show any 
profit on “Kodakery” other than 
the very substantial profit of 
keeping alive the amateur’s interest 
in his Kodak. 

Since so few advertisers make 
any attempt to build up a sub- 
scription list for their house- 
organs, no unique methods have 
been evolved for getting subscrip- 
tions. The vast majority are sent 
out free to likely prospects, whose 
names are furnished by salesmen 
or by other common sources of 
building a mailing list. 

If a house-organ is worth while 
libraries are often glad to get 
copies for .their reading rooms 
and shelves. Such magazines as 
“Dyestuffs,” issued by the National 
Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc., and 
“Tycos-Rochester,” issued by the 
Taylor Instrument Companies, 
represent a high type of unselfish 
advertising in that they are full of 
interesting and helpful informa- 
tion, and libraries are glad to put 
them in reading rooms. An ad- 
vertiser who is contemplating 
distributing his copies through 
libraries should make sure of two 
things; first, whether such circu- 
lation is worth going after, and 
second, whether his magazine will 
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28% GROW TH 


The January and February issues of 
AMERICAN EXPORTER carried 
28% more net advertising than the 
corresponding issues of a year ago. 


Export business is increasing. The 
AMERICAN EXPORTER will help 


you increase your business abroad. 


372 ie 
Seventh Ave. 
New York 
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Of the registered gross tonnage 
of ships under the American Flag 
amounting to 15,623,229 tons, 
MARINE REVIEW is read 
regularly by executives and officials 
who control better than 80%. 





A National 


In addition, nearly two out of 


Publication every three copies published go to 
Devoted to officers on board ship who are 

r regular subscribers and MARINE 
Ship Operating REVIEW therefore enables adver- 


And tisers to cover every important 
Shi b ‘di division of the entire shipping in- 
ipobul ing dustry at extremely low cost and 


with maximum effectiveness. 


MARINE REVIEW’S geograph- 
ical distribution parallels the 
industry itself. Nearly 50% of its 
total circulation is concentrated on 
the Atlantic Coast. On the Great 

yi Lakes itis the dominant pub- 
oO lication and its coverage of the 
O Pacific and Gulf Coasts is alto- 


gether adequate. 





itelamiil-w ulate aes: 
U 


Marine Review 


Serving the Shipping Inaustry 

for more than half a century, M ° R e 
MARINE REVIEW today is arine eview 
absolutely national and inter- 

national in editorial appeal. The Busi of Transportation by Water 


lish thly—subscri 
cane So a pearfiemechns>, Published Monthly Established 1870 


20th of preceding month. P 
Complete analysis of circula. Penton Building Cleveland, O. 
tion upon request. 





MEMBER EMBER 


asc 4Penton Publication “a's. 
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appeal to the library as being 
worthy of a place on its shelves. 
Too often what advertisers fondly 
believe to be library circulation 
finds its way only to the library 
waste-basket. — [Ed. PRINTERS’ 
INK. 


F. V. Clark Joins Dowst 
Publishing Company 


F. V. Clark, recently with Andrew 
Geyer, Inc., New York, publisher of 
the Gift and Art Shop, Gevyer’s Sta- 
tioner, etc., has joined the Dowst Pub- 
lishing Company, publisher of the Na- 
tional Laundry Journal, the National 
Cleaner and Dyer and the National 
Taxicab and Motorbus Journal, as gen- 
eral manager. The Dowst company re- 
cently moved its offices from Chicago 
to New York. 


S. H. Kress & Company Sales 


Gain 

H. Kress & Company, New York, 
sit stores, report gross sales for the 
year ended December 31, 1924, of $40,- 
259,232, a new record for the organiza- 
tion. This compares with $34,005,464 
for the previous year and is a gain of 
$6,253,768. The company reports a net 
profit of $3,143,934 for 1924, against 

$3,472,962 for 1923. 


New Accounts for Continental 
Agency 


The Boettcher Company, manufacturer 
of floor scraping and sanding machines; 
the R. W. Clark Company, manufac- 
turer of changeable bulletins and sign 
boards, and the Federal Metal Weather- 
strip Company, all of Chicago, have ap- 
pointed the Continental Advertising 
Bureau of that city to direct their ad- 
vertising accounts. 


E. A. Roys Heads Lantern 
Club 


Edward A. Roys has been elected 
president of the Lantern Club, Boston, 
an association of publishers’ representa- 
tives. Paul V. Hanson has been elected 
secretary-treasurer. 


E. G. Truax Joins “Farm & 


Fireside” 

Earle G. Truax has joined the adver- 
tising staff of Farm & Fireside, New 
York. He was formerly advertising man- 
ager of the American Wool and Cotton 
Reporter, Boston. 


Oil Burner Account for Grand 


Rapids Agency 
The Superheat Oil Burner Company, 
Muskegon, Mich., manufacturer of the 


Equator oil burner, has placed its adver- 
tising account with Glew, adver- 
tising agent of Grand Rapids, Mich, 
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Changes in International 


Proprietaries 

The headquarters of International 
Proprietaries, Inc., has been moved 
from Atlanta, Ga., to Dayton, Ohio. 
This company, which manufactures 
Tanlac and Kurakol, recently  pur- 
chased the Cooper Medicine Company, 
of Dayton. 

Controlling interest in International 
Proprietaries has been purchased by 
B. J. Baker & Company, Boston invest- 
ment bankers, and L,. Wasey, of 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, Chicago ad- 
vertising agency. C. A. Frary is now 
president of the company and G. W. 
Shepherd, treasurer. Mr. Frary was 
formerly vice-president and _ general 
manager of The Wahl Company, Chi- 
cago. Mr. Shepherd was vice-president 
of the Federal National Bank, Boston. 

J. W. McPherrin has been "appointed 
advertising manager. He was formerly 
with the J. Walter Thompson Company 
and, more recently, he has been with 
Erwin, Wasey & Company. A new ad- 
vertising campaign is being planned. 

Erwin, Wasey & Company are now 
directing this account. 


j. & Cover Sein Joins Faculty of 


Denver University 
John H. Cover has joined the faculty 
of the University of Denver School of 
Commerce, Accounts and Finance, Den- 
ver, as director of the bureau of re- 
search and professor of statistics and 
marketing. e was ry Ah. with the 
Select Printing Company ew York, 
as director of its corviee department 
and at one time he was with the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company as 
director of welfare publicity. More re- 
cently Mr. Cover has been with the 

faculty of Columbia University. 


D. S. Harris with 


Associated Business Papers 

Donald S. Harris, formerly of the 
Thomas Advertising Service, Tampa 
and Jacksonville, Fla., has been appointed 
assistant to Jesse H. Neal, executive 
secretary of the Associated Business 
Papers, Inc., New York. Mr. Harris 
was at one time an associate editor of 
Popular Science Monthly. 


A. W. Shaw Company 


Publishes New Magazine 

The Journal of Land & Public Util- 
ity Economics is the name of a new 
magazine. The first number of the pub- 
lication, which will be issued quar- 
terly, appeared in January, published by 
the A. W. Shaw Company, Chicago. 


New Jersey Publishers to Meet 
The_ annual winter meeting of the 
New Jersey Press Association will be 
held at the Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton, 
on February 16. Among the speakers 
who will address the meeting are 
George S. Silzer, Governor of New 
Jersey, and Dr. S. Parkes Cadman. 





Using the Tape Measure on 
Retail Markets 


A Guide for Properly Planning a Program of Investigation of 
Retail Sales Pastures 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 


HE market of most manu- 
facturers selling generally is 
made up of the innumerable 
small markets that are supplied 
by the retailers who handle their 
goods. The demand that reaches 
the national advertiser is the de- 
mand created in the small retail 
markets. Hence, a study of the 
retailer’s market is necessary to 
an understanding of the manu- 
facturer’s distribution. For this 
reason, a late publication § of 
the Domestic Division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, “Measuring a Retail 
Market,” will undoubtedly find a 
large circulation among manu- 
facturers and national advertisers. 
This report, recently issued, is 
Number 272 of the Division’s 
series of trade information bul- 
letins. The data presented were 
gathered -by means of personal in- 
terviews with important retail 
merchants and through various 
research sources, under the super- 
vision of Laurence A. Hansen, 
who recently resigned from the 
Bureau. 

In one of its early paragraphs 
the report explains that every 
market investigator will find that 
while there are certain methods 
of procedure common to all mar- 
ket analyses, each investigation 
will differ in some respects, ac- 
cording to the purpose of the re- 
search, the completeness desired. 
and the class of merchandise for 
which the market is examined. 

“Therefore,” it continues, “be- 
fore embarking on the program, 
the broad aspects of the problem 
should be studied with a definite 
attempt to obtain a general per- 
spective of the entire situation. 
Subsequent procedure will show 
the wisdom of such a policy.” 

Evidently it is the intention of 
the Domestic Division to outline 


the broad aspects of market 
measuring, and to show just how 
a program of investigation may 
be planned successfully. The bul- 
letin is a discussion of the sub- 
ject, rather than an_ instruction 
manual. It merely suggests gen- 
eral solutions for the various 
problems it presents; but it will 
be helpful to many retailers, un- 
doubtedly, in emphasizing the im- 
portance of its subject and in en- 
couraging them to seek farther 
for information as to methods. 

Its principal value to the manu- 
facturer will be to show him the 
steps that are necessary for the 
accurate measuring of his retail 

markets and also to illustrate to 
him the many problems in mar- 
keting that beset his dealer cus- 
tomers. 


One 


interesting phase of the 
bulletin is its description of maps 
used as a medium for graphi- 
cally picturing the extent of re- 
tail markets, and its brief out- 


line of the maps of Boston's 
shopping zones prepared, some 
time ago, by the advertising man- 
agers of three large Boston re- 
tail stores and approved by the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce. 
The bulletin discusses all of 
the factors that must be taken 
into consideration in making an 
analysis and then, under separate 
headings, takes up the contribut- 
ing factors. The major part of 
the text is used to point out 
both the importance and proper 
use in market ‘measuring of the 
available facts on such subjects 
as population, age and sex dis- 
tribution, habits of the people, 
racial characteristics of popula- 
tion, density of population, the 
demand for convenience needs of 
population, purchasing power, di- 
versification of industries, aspects 
of labor conditions, daily living 
habits of population, condition of 
market for industrial products, 
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Who Is To Blame 
If Your Printing 
Doesn’t Pay? 


UR printer has not fully done his part 

when you use the wrong kind of printing. 

He should know better and show you where 

your plans lare weak. But there is only one to 
blame when you select that wrong printer. 


§ When you choose Gotpen Printinc Service, 
you secure the counsel and product of a group 
of craftsmen whose combined experience over- 
laps a long period of years. Sometime in that ex- 
perience a printing problem approximating yours 
has been conquered and you will benefit by it. 


§ We take more than an ordinary pride in our 
economy of operation—permitting profit to you 
and to us—in producing only the best in print- 
ing from the simplest black-and-white letterpress 
job to multicolor offset. Before you place your 
next order for printing let us discuss it with you. 


Q) 


GOLDEN 


PRINTING SERVICE 


Where Printing Is An Art—Not A Trade 


106 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
TeverHones: CHersga 8168, 4042, 4043, WATKINS 4397 
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considerations affecting farmers, 
employees in mercantile establish- 
ments, competition, and limiting 
factors of the market under in- 
vestigation. Concluding it states: 

“If all the distributive markets, 
from the manufacturer to the 
consumer, could be accurately de- 
termined, then excess production 
and overbuying might be elim- 
inated to a large degree and a 
real service rendered to society.” 


N. W. Wilson Heads Paper 


and Pulp Association 

Norman W. Wilson, of the Hammer- 
mill Paper Company, Erie, Pa., was 
elected president of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association at the forty-eighth 
annual convention which was held at 
New York from February 2 to 5. 
Other officers elected were: First 
vice-president, D. C. Everest, Marathon 
Paper Mills Company, Rothchild, Wis.; 
second vice-president, . G. Gilman, 
Allied Paper Mills, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
and executive secretary, Hugh P 
Baker, New York. 

Among the subjects discussed during 
the convention was a plan to establish 
“demonstration forests” in every paper- 
making State as a means of interesting 
State governments in forest develop- 
ment work. It was proposed that 
paper manufacturers set aside tracts of 
land where scientific methods of cutting 
standing timber to avoid waste, of grow- 
ing new timber on land that has been 
cut over, and methods of fire protection 
could be demonstrated. 

At the annual banquet of the asso- 
ciation a resolution was adopted de- 
nouncing the export tax or embargo on 
pulpwood proposed by Canada and 
calling on Congress to take whatever 
action is necessary “‘to protect the inter- 
ests of the pulp and paper industry 
in the United States.” 


Kansas Press Association 


Elections 

J. C. Denious of the Dodge City, 
Kans., Globe was elected president of 
the Kansas Press Association at its 
meeting last week at Topeka. George 
W. Harmon, of the Valley Falls Vindi- 
cator, was elected vice-president. J. H. 
Barley of the Washington Republican- 
Register was re-elected treasurer. The 
executive committee will appoint a 
secretary. 

Governor Ben S. Paulen was the 
principal speaker at the meeting. Ad- 
dresses also were made by John Red- 
mond, Burlington Republican; Clyde 
H. Knox, Independence Reporter; 
George W. Marble, ant Scott Tribune- 
Monitor; E. Ps Hubbard, Kingman 
Journal; J. C. Denious, Dodge City 
Globe; Wallace ‘a Ferry, Ferry-Hanley 
Advertising Company, Kansas __ City, 

0.3 . L.. Valentine, Clay Center 
Times and H. W. Shideler, Girard 
Press. 
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S. E. Leith Returns to 
“Holland’s Magazine” 


S. E. Leith has resigned as Eastern 
manager of the Associated Farm Papers, 
Inc. Mr. Leith has been the Eastern 
advertising representative of this group 
of farm papers for the last fifteen y ars 
and for fifteen years before the associa. 
tion was formed he had been the ad. 
vertising representative of farm papers, 

He has joined the firm of Frank 2 
Holland, of Dallas, Texas, publisher 
Holland’s Magazine and Farm & 
Ranch, an organization that he had 
represented in the East for twenty 
years until three years ago. ‘ 

With the news of Mr. Leith’s resig- 
nation as Eastern manager of the Asso. 
ciated Farm Papers, news of several 
changes in the association and in ad- 
vertising representation was given. The 
National Stockman Farmer, of 3. 
burgh, and_ the Michigan Business 
Farmer, of Mt. Clemens, Mich., which 
were formerly represented by the asso- 
ciation, have opened offices in New 
York and Chicago. At New York their 
offices are under the direction of P. M. 
Fletcher, and at Chicago under D. J. 
Hendershott. 

The Indiana Farmer’s Guide, of 
Huntington, Indiana, formerly a mem- 
ber of the association, will be repre- 
— by the J. M. Riddle Company. 

S. Bokelund will succeed Mr. 
Leith as the Eastern manager of the 
association, the members of which are: 
The Washington Farmer, Spokane, 
Wash.; the Oregon Farmer, Portland, 
Oregon; the Idaho Farmer, Boise, 
Idaho; Orange Judd Illinois Farmer, 
Chicago, IIl.; the Montana Farmer, 
Great Falls, Mont.; the Utah Farmer, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, and the Caii- 
fornia Cultivator, Los” Los Angeles, Calif. 


McKesson & & Robbins 
Reorganized 


The holdings of the McKesson 
family in McKesson & Robbins, Inc., 
wholesale druggists of New York. 
have been purchased by a number of 
the officers and employees of that con 
cern. New officers and a new board 
of directors have been elected. 

The new board is made up of 
Saunders Norvell, who will continue as 
chairman, Herbert D. Robbins, Charles 
J. Kiger, John T. Stebe, Charles Her- 
mann, Peter T. Ingram, Russell H. 
Fisher and John Shields. 

Mr. Robbins, who is the son of 
Daniel C. Robbins, one of the foun 
ders of the company, has _ been 
advanced from vice-president to 
president, succeeding John McKesson, 
i. Mr. Kiger, formerly sales manager, 
is now a vice-president. Mr. Stebe and 
Mr. Hermann also are vice-presidents. 
Mr. Stebe has been manager of the 
Latin-American department and_ Mr. 
Hermann was in charge of the sales of 
drugs and chemicals to manufacture: s. 
Mr. Ingram, who has been in charge 
of the European and Oriental business, 
is now secretary. Mr. Fisher becomes 
treasurer and Mr. Shields production 
manager. 
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Where Circulation Is Only 
An Important “By-Product” 


The Gazette covers Janesville with 100% effec- 
tiveness, has a dominant circulation in forty other 
prosperous cities and towns and spreads with 
remarkable intensity over the farming districts 
of a 30-mile radius. All this is important, of 
course, but of far less importance to you as an 
advertiser than the merchandising service which 
renders Gazette circulation so highly effective. 


Manufacturers, advertisers and agency men who 
know, have said that the Gazette Merchandising 
Service is second to no other newspaper in 
America, regardless of size or importance. 


Here in Janesville we have a Merchandising 
Staff that does everything the metropolitan paper 
does and more. It is localized, intensified service 
covering Janesville and 28 other towns and cities 
in the Janesville market. 


Let us send you letters of comment 
from national advertisers who have 
benefited by this service. More than 
200 of them have used the Gazette 
and have gotten RESULTS. 


H. H. Bliss Thos. G. Murphy 
Publisher 


= 0% JANESVILLE DAILY GATETTE; 
ver-Stewart Co., Inc., : Weaver-Stewart Co., Inc., 
west Fosse a rr sik sends tence ies Teen 
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Make no mistake about the advertising importance 
of the 12 to 16-year-old girl. Don’t underestimate 
the very active buying-influence in the home of the 
growing daughter. In the 340,000 homes of THE 
GIRLS’ COMPANION readers their parents could 
tell you of purchases ranging from breakfast foods 
to furniture, from class pins to cars, inspired and ef- 
fected by the young lady of the family. 


To seek the acquaintance and confidence of the 
girl through the columns of her own favorite paper 
is a recognized compliment that will bring abundant 
reward—immediate and future—to the far-seeing 
advertiser. 


THE GIRLS’ COMPANION 


David C. Cook Publishing Company, Elgin, Illinois 
WESLEY E. FARMILOE, Advertising Manager 
Edward P. Boyce, 95 Madison Ave., New York 


Ronald C. Campbell, 326 W. Madison St., Chicago 
Sam Dennis, Globe-Democrat Building, St. Louis 


"Cook's Weexty Trio :A Miition Bors anv Giris 


THE MEN AND WOMEN OF TOMORROW 
THE Boys’ Wortp ‘THE GirLs’ COMPANION YOUNG PEOPLE’s WEEKL‘ 
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Hommann, Tarcher & Cornell, 
Inc., New Agency 

A new advertising agency business 
has been formed at New York under 
the name of Hommann, Tarcher and 
Cornell, Inc. Charles C. Hommann, 
Ir. is president. J. D. Tarcher and 
Paul L. Cornell are vice-presidents. 
The new agency has been appointed 
to direct the advertising accounts o 
the following: M. C Borden & 
Sons, Fall River, Mass., cotton tex- 
tiles; Smith Bros., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
cough drops; Esterbrook Steel Pen 
Manufacturing Company, Camden, 
N. J.; Benrus Watch Company, New 
York; Seeman Brothers, Inc.,. White 
Rose brand food products; Stevens 
Manufacturing Company, Fall iver, 
Mass., Stevens bed spreads; S. Slater & 
Son, Webster, Mass., fabrics, and the 
New York School of Interior Decoration, 
New York. 


Apperson Account for 


Lynch & Wilson 


The Apperson Automobile Company, 
Kokomo, Ind., has placed its advertis- 
ing account with Lynch & Wilson, 
Inc., advertising agency of that city. 
Sales promotion plans of the Apperson 
company call for the use of news- 
papers in twenty-four key cities 
and subsequent advertising over 
dealers’ names in smaller communities 
in the same zones. General magazine 
and business-paper advertising will also 
he used. “Value Received’’ will be the 
featured copy appeal. 


Syracuse and Rochester Papers 
Appoint Representatives 


The Syracuse, N. Y., Tele. gram-A mer- 
ican and the Rochester, N. Y., Eve- 
ning Journal, Sunday American and 
Post-Express, have appointed Rodney 
E. Boone, New York, as their Eastern 
advertising representative and 
Koehler, Chicago, as their representa- 
tive in the West. Mr. Boone and Mr. 
Koehler will continue to represent, in 
the East and West respectively, the 
Chicago American, Milwaukee Wiscon- 
sin News and the Detroit Times. 


New Account for 
Procter & Collier 


The Corcoran Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, has appointed The 
Procter & Collier Company, advertising 
agency of that city, to direct the adver- 
tising of its Not-a-Toy walker and coop 
for babies, 

This agency also is conducting cam- 
paigns, which recently were started, for 
the Puritan Chocolate Company, Cin- 
cinnati, and the January & Ward Com 
pany, Maysville, Ky. Magazine adver- 
tising is being used for both accounts. 


Richard M. Nelson has joined the 
H. B. Humphrey Company, advertising 
agency, Boston. He was formerly with 
the Boston office of the Condé Nast 
Publications. 
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Advertising Needed to Increase 
Canned Pea Sales 


If the consumption of canned peas 
is to be increased to keep step with 
increased production, a national adver- 
tising campaign must be undertaken, 
according to Fred A. Stare, of Colum- 
bus, Wis. This statement was made 
by Mr. Stare in addressing the pea sec- 
tion of the National Canners’ Associa- 
tion in convention at Cincinnati. He 
cited the great increase in the con- 
sumption of cranberries, sauer kraut, and 
other foodstuffs brought about by na- 
tional advertising. 

“The production capacity of the (pea- 
canning industry,” said Mr, Stare, “has 
doubled since 1916 and that means that 
we are dangerously near the saturation 
point of production. We cannot always 
expect to be foolishly lucky, and there- 
fore each canner must decide whether or 
not he will be able to stand reverses 
which are sure to come if we do not 
begin to pay serious attention to in- 
creasing consumption. We cannot ex- 
pect the country to absorb a 5,000,000- 
case increase year after year without 
reaction.’ 


Increase in Coca-Cola Sales 

The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga., 
reports gross sales for the quarter ended 
December 31, 1924 of $5,256,982, as 
compared with $4,459,091 for the same 
period in 1923, a gain of $797,891. The 
net income for the quarter in 1924 was 
$955,036, against $628,755 in 1923. 
This is an increase of $326,281. 

Gross sales for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1924, amounted to $25,444,196. 
This compares with $24,221,609 for the 
year 1923 and is a gain of $1,223,587. 
Net, income for the year just passed was 
$6,507,460, as against $5,270,415 in 
1923, an increase of $1,237,045. 


G. M. Binger with William 
H. Block Company 


George M. Binger, who at one time 
conducted the Binger Advertising Ser- 
vice at Baltimore, has become director 
of advertising and sales promotion of the 
William H. Block Company, Indianapo- 
lis. For a number of years he has 
been engaged in retail sales promotion 
work in the East. 


Soap Account for Street & 


Finney 
The John T. Stanley Company, New 


York, manufacturer of toilet, laundry 
and textile soaps, has placed its adver- 
tising account with Street & Finney, 
Inc., New York advertising agency. 


H. G. Van Pelt Joins Sadler 


Agency 
Hugh G. Van Pelt has joined the copy 
and counselor staff of The E. T. Sadler 
Company, Chicago advertising agency. 
He was formerly professor of dairying 
at Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, and 
editor of the Dairy Farmer, Des Moines. 





Why Fear the Critics? 


George Rutherford, Edward Jordan and The Mennen Company, Who 
Are Criticized for Their Advertising Copy, Don’t See Why 
They Should Make a Change on That Account 


By C. W. Garrison 


MANUFACTURER friend of 

mine, whose name cannot here 
be disclosed, secured remarkable 
results by using a somewhat star- 
tling but interesting appeal in small 
space for his product. The illus- 
trations were eye-catchers and pic- 
tured a “reason why” rather than 
the product. The copy was in a 
free and easy style, bordering on 
the humorous, yet it drove home 
the point. 

It paid in inquiries, secured at a 
lower rate than he’d ever had 
them before. 

His advertising is now of the 
“silk hat” variety. There’s noth- 
ing wrong with it, but it isn’t 
pulling the inquiries that it used 
to. . His advertisements look a 


great deal like hundreds of others. . 


They’re good layouts and the copy . 


is a Plain statement of “reasons 
why. 
He changed from a very human 


appeal, that was almost flippant, to 


the kind of treatment that nearly : 


everybody’s using. 

Why did he do it? 

It’s a deep, dark secret, but I'll 
tell you because I know you won’t 
tell anyone except those who won’t 
tell anyone else. 

He couldn’t stand the strain of 
criticism ! 

So many people saw his queer 
little advertisements and smiled 
over them—and so many advertis- 
ing men told him that his copy and 
layouts weren’t in keeping with the 
dignity of his business—that he 
weakened and wilted. 

And the heck of it is that his 
little human interest advertise- 
ments were paying their way. 

It’s one thing to have a bright 
idea and agree, among yourselves, 
that it’s fine. 

It’s quite another to put it out 
for all to see and judge you there- 
by. Especially is this true when 
expensive space, viewed ‘by the 
millions, is involved. 
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Edward Jordan doesn’t need 
any additional publicity, but I'd 
just like to add another compli- 
ment to the thousands that are 
his, by saying that he’s the one 
man who knows human nature and 
backs his judgment by putting his 
human appea! into print consis- 
tently. 

He is distinguished from other 
students -of human reactions by 
his consistency in playing his 
hunches. I have no doubt that 
many people have criticized him 
for publicly taking his hat off to 
Cadillac, which he’s done at least 
twice, and may do again when 
circumstances permit. 

And probably there are those 
who couldn’t see any sense in an 
advertisement about a girl “Some- 
where West of Laramie,” signed 
by an automobile manufacturer. 

Some day Jim Henry may be 
retired. Personally, I’ll miss his 
flippant line of chatter—and when 
I do I may take advantage of the 
experiments of Chief Chemist 
Cassidy or of the speedy lather 
offered by Colgate. But so long 
as Jim keeps going he’ll mean 
shaving cream to me. 

My friend since childhood, the 
Cream of Wheat gentleman of 
color still greets me with his 
smile. I like to see him. 

I like those Campbell kids and 
their nursery rhymes about their 
soups. 

The name “Pleasure Island” of 
Whitman’s has lured me more 
than once. 

In the advertising of the more 
generally used commodities we 
find more of the human appeal, 
particularly if the product is 
something to eat. 

But rare indeed is the adver- 
tiser of industrial or construction 
machinery who attempts the hu- 
man appeal so successfully used 
by Mr. Jordan. 

Yet, here we find a manufac- 
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' Goes Outdoors | 
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The major OUTDOOR Purchases 
are going to be 
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turer of machines for digging 
sewer trenches who has the temer- 
ity to assume that his prospects 
are human beings whose minds 
work in pretty much the same way 
as those of the people Mr. Jordan 
wants to reach. His message is as 
follows: 


Among your friends there is one of 
those men who doesn’t have much use 
for the word ‘“‘can’t.” 

You marvel at his capacity for work. 

You'll admire him more the longer 
you know him. 

You'll always respect him. 

Sometimes men feel that way about 
machines. 

Admiration first—then increasing re- 
spect for steady, dependable capacity 
for work—for the ingenious design, 
fine steel and accurate fitting. 

‘hat’s the way many owners come to 
feel about their Buckeyes. 

These giant diggers come near to hav- 
ing a personality. 

With their big range of cutting widths, 
the Quick Shift Conveyor, and the Boom 
Stabilizer, Buckeyes are more than fine 
steel, skilfully designed and assembled. 

For honest, conscientious men have 
built themselves into Buckeyes. 

And, in building, they keep faith with 
you—right to the last rivet. 

That’s why you, sometime, 
this way about a Buckeye. 

Ask any owner. 


may feel 


Certainly this appeal of The 
Buckeye Traction Ditcher Com- 
pany is refreshing, especially in 
contrast with the somewhat stereo- 
typed presentation of performance 
data and mechanical features 
usually found in machinery adver- 
tising. In a highly competitive 
market, shared by less than six 
manufacturers, it takes real cour- 
age to put this human appeal out 
where all can see. And wouldn't 
it make you think more of a Buck- 
eye if you were a prospect? 

And then there’s my friend, 
George Rutherford, who for years 
and years has stood the “kidding” 
of his friends because his trade- 
mark is this hustling carpenter. 





Ta) Appraising business properties is an 
important part of our work. It follows 
logically from the twenty-seven years 
we've spent in.the closest touch with 
Cleveland’s business development. 
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TheGeo.A.Rutherford Co. 
2725 Prospect Avenue 
COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION 





His friends insist that Mr. 
Rutherford posed for the artist 
who drew this figure. 
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“Where's the derby?” they ask 
George when they want to get a 
rise. Or—“Where’s your tool 
box?” may be their greeting. 

Mr. Rutherford is one of Cleve. 
land’s biggest builders. Though 
he holds many dignified positions, 
and has twice been president of 
the Cleveland. Advertising Club, 
he sticks to the hustling carpenter 
who has humanized his advertising 
ever since the days when Barages 
were called “auto houses.” 

He has profited thereby, too, for 
everywhere in Cleveland _ the 
Rutherford carpenter is “the sign 
of improvement.” 

Here’s hoping that Jim Henry, 
Ed Jordan and other friends con- 
tinue to have a heart and appeal 
to ours in a human sort of way, 


Capper Transfers Stephen R. 
Hoye 

Stephen R. Hoye, who has been in the 
New York office of The Capper Publi 
cations for the last two years, has heen 
transferred to the Cleveland office. He 
will have charge of the Ohio territory 
for Capper’s Weekly, the Topeka Daily 
Capital and the _Kaneas City Kansan. 


W. M. ect to Join 
Brooklyn “Times” 


William M. Horner, advertising man- 
ager of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, will 
join the Brooklyn Times in a_ similar 
capacity on February 9. He has been 
with the Daily Eagle for the last sixteen 
years. 


Gain in Liggett & Myers 
Income 

The Liggett & Myers Tobacco (Com- 
pany, New York, Chesterfield, Fatima 
and Piedmont cigarettes, reports a net 
income for the year 1924 of $11,969, 
829. This compares with $9,622,397 for 
the previous year and is a gain of 
$2,347,432 


Harry Meyer Joins 
Ross-Gould Agency 
Harry Meyer has become associated 
with the Ross-Gould Company, St. Louis 
advertising agency. Until recently he 
had been with the Dittmann Shoe Com- 

pany of that city. 


Doubleday, Page Advances 


F. L. Stevenson 
F. L. Stevenson, with Doubleday 
Page & Company, has been advanced te 
the position of Eastern advertising man- 
ager. His headquarters will be at the 
New York office. 
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GROWTH! 


-steady —consistent —deserved 








Capper’s Farmer has just closed 
1924 with the biggest lineage in 
. R. its history. 


the | Its average gain in lines per 
been issue over 1923 was more than 
itor double that shown by any other 
an, national farm paper. 


; It showed a higher percentage 


man- gain over 1923 than any paper in 
a the national field. 


milar 
been 
xteen 


It has doubled its lineage since 
192l—a record not even ap- 
proached by any other paper in 
the national farm paper field. 








'——§ Watch 1925 ! 


(apper's farmer 


Published at Topeka, Kansas, by Arthur Capper 





Branch offices at New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, San Francisco 
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THE SYRACUSE HERALD 
In 1924 Was FIRST 


FIRST IN TOTAL ADVERTISING - 


HERALD 2nd Paper 3rd Paper 4th Paper 
LINES LINES LINES LINES 


9,392,495 6,561,737 5,986,204 2,845,857 


The HERALD’S lead over nearest competitor 
2,830,758 lines. 


FIRST IN LOCAL ADVERTISING 


HERALD 2nd Paper 3rd Paper 4th Paper 
LINES LINES LINES LINES 


7,728,665 © 5,528,488 4,565,372 2,473,387 


The HERALD’S lead over nearest competitor 
2,200,177 lines. 


FIRST IN NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


HERALD 2nd Paper 3rd Paper 4th Paper 
LINES LINES LINES LINES 


1,663,830 1,033,249 1,420,832 372,470 


The HERALD’S lead over nearest competitor 
242,998 lines. 


THE SYRACUSE HERALD 


E. A. O’Hara, Gen. Mgr. Geo. N. Grauam, Adv. Mer. 
Syracuse, N. Y. . 


Special Representatives 
PRUDDEN KING & PRUDDEN 


New York Chicago Seattle San Francisco 
Boston Los Angeles 
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The Alpha and Omega 
of Merchandising 


A Merchandising Policy That Be- 
gins in the Lumber Yard and 
Ends with Satisfied Customers 
Is the Kind Which This Manu- 
facturer Believes Is Truly De- 
serving of the Term 


By D. D. Fennell 


Merchandise Manager, The 
Couch Company 


Pullman 


HERE is no term in _ the 

economy of manufacturing 
designations that has the signifi- 
cance or importance of the term 
“merchandising.” 

It is possible to develop a pro- 
duction system of the most efficient 
character; to purchase goods at 
marked price advantage; to manu- 
facture at low costs; to budget the 
business to a point of satisfactory 
control and yet have it far removed 
from success because of the lack 
of merchandising sense and 
acumen. 

The manufacturer who does not 
make salesmen of the clerks in his 
office, of the foremen in his fac- 
tory, of his shipping clerks and in- 
spectors is not properly merchan- 
dising his product. 

Future sales are often lost at the 
desk of the complaint clerk because 
the merchandising policy or vision 
of the organization has never been 
sold to him. We call the com- 
plaint clerk in the Pullman organ- 
ization, “service” clerk, because 
that is part of our merchandising 
policy. 

It is somewhat difficult for the 
employees in the roughing mill of 
a furniture factory to envision the 
rough lumber which they are fabri- 
cating as beautiful furniture in 
a home setting. Yet a means 
should be found to have every em- 
ployee realize that his mark, the 
measure of his skill and his honesty 
is being impressed on every piece 
of material passing through his 
hands or through the machine 
which he operates. 

The salesmen on the road and 

Reprinted from ‘Pullman Service,” 


house magazine of The Pullman Couch 
Company. 
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‘Punch 


SELLS 
MOTOR CARS 


HE following appreciation 

of the value of “ PUNCH” 
for the advertising of Motor 
Cars has recently been 
received from a regular ad- 
vertiser in “ PUNCH’S” 
columns: 

“*PUNCH’ is the only paper which 
in my experience I have actually 
known to be carried under an en- 
quirer’s arm when such enquirer 
was calling on an advertiser there- 
in. Recently this has occurred 
many times, the usual remark 
being, ‘I want to see this...’ 
and being accompanied with an 
indication of the advertisement 
in question.” 


People who buy cars buy lots 
of other good things, and so 
it has become an axiom that 
“PUNCH” is the super- 
salesman of all kinds of high- 
class commodities and service. 


Already all space is sold in 
many issues throughout 1925. 


Advance Booking is 
Always Essential. 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, "PUNCH" 
80, FLEET STREET 
LONDON, E.C. 4., ENG. 
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the staff of the advertising depart- 
ment are not the only instruments 
in the disposal of merchandise. Back 
of them the great factory staff of 
designers and artisans are carrying 
on their unceasing activities to 
make inviting, desirable and salable 
the product of the plant. 


QUALITY—A WATCHWORD 


All through this organization the 
orders from the executive depart- 
ment call for good workmanship 
and high quality of product. We 
expect the merchandising of our 
product to start in the lumber 
yard and to be complete only when 
in the possession of a satisfied cus- 
tomer. 

The character of a merchandis- 
ing policy determines the value of 
the good-will asset of a manufac- 
turing business. There is no 
element which costs so much to 
create or which accumulates in 
value so slowly as good-will. It 
is created through a correct mer- 
chandising policy or through the 
building up and cultivation of right 
business relationships. 
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Business Paper Editors to 
Meet 


The Editorial Conference of the 
New York Business Publishers Associa. 
tion will hold its next meeting at the 
Hotel Astor on February 20. 

This meeting will be devoted to a 
discussion of business services. PF. 

Richter, economic statistician of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Com 
pany, will speak on “How a Trade Paper 
Can Improve Its Business Service.” 
Other speakers will be: \ 1. Macon, 
of Jron Age, S. H. Ditchett, Dry Goods 
Economist, and Benjamin F. Meyers, 
of the Littlehale Advertising Agency. 


DeAlva S. Alexander Dead 


DeAlva S. Alexander, formerly one 
of the proprietors of the Fort Wayne, 
Ind., Gazette, died at his home in 
Buffalo, N. Y., recently. He was eighty 
years of age. Mr. Alexander had been 
a member of Congress from New York 
and had become known in his later years 
as a writer on political and economic 
subjects. 


Hamilton Institute Founder 


Left $1,000,000 
The will of Joseph French Johnson, 
founder of the Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute, New York, and a dean of New 
York University, was filed for probate 
recently. It disposes of an estate esti- 
mated at $1,000,000. 
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Etched Metal Name Plates 


Toledo Scales and 
Grammes Name Plates 
—together, at home and 
abroad. Grammes, again 
in good company. 


DAY € ZIMMERMANN, /ive. 
MANAGEMENT 


1875 = Our Fiftieth Year = 1925 


& SONS 
a~Inc~ 
456 Union St. 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 
JN. Y. Office, 3412 Woolworth Bldg. 
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Old Council Tree Bond 


OR GREAT THOUGHTS! 

Thoughts worth recording at all de- 
serve a sheet worthy of them,—such a 
sheet as OLD COUNCIL TREE BOND. 
The careful thought you put into words 
is matched by the care used in making 
this high grade paper. In addition to 
your message, it carries a message of 
its own in its distinctive quality, spark- 
ling white and crisp feel. The dignity, 
distinction and permanency it implies 
attach themselves to the thought it 
records,—and double its effectiveness. 


"Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test" 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


mong | ‘Neenah, Wisconsin —_wisvow Boxp 


OLD CounciL TrREB BonD CIER BonpD 
P Se STONEWALL LINEN LeDGER 
NEENAH BOND Check the x Panes faseme 
Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds end ledgers 
jor testing purposes 

















This Home-Office Training Guards 
Salesmen from “Blues” 


A Confidence-Building Plan That Begins at Home and the Effects of 
Which Remain All the Time the Salesmen Are on the Road 


By W. H. Heath 


OWN here in this section,” 

wrote one discouraged 
salesman to his chief, “it’s been 
raining ever since I _ arrived. 
Everybody is complaining of hard 
times and poor sales. Haven't 
got orders enough to pay my rail- 
way tickets to the next town. 
Don’t you think it would be a 
good idea to jump to some other 
territory?” 

This gave the sales manager an 
idea. It would be an excellent 
plan, he thought, to prepare a 
series of stamina-building letters 
which would go out to all mem- 
bers of his organization, regard- 
less of whether they sent in the 
“sob-stuff” or not. It was lone- 


some, away out there in the great 
open spaces of sales territory, and 
a word or two of cheer would be 
welcomed. 

After the first five months, the 


idea was abandoned. The men 
complained that if they were in a 
cheerful frame of mind, these 
doses of manufactured optimism 
were enough to drive anybody into 
the doldrums. And when they 
were in poor spirits the letters 
didn’t seem to hit the right spot 
at all, 

Unquestionably, there are oc- 
casions and causes which make a 
salesman, far from home and 
friends, feel as if the bottom had 
dropped out. But he can’t be 
bucked up by machine-made tele- 
grams and correspondence. 

One of the best systems by 
which confidence may be slowly 
yet surely built and rebuilt, was 
the invention of. a Western ‘sales 
manager. He had traveled bleak 
territory in his younger days and 
sympathized with what was oc- 
casionally happening to his men. 

He accomplished his objective 
through the use of an odd admix- 
ture of humor and logic. His plan 
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was to issue, only during periods 
when the men were home, a small 
two-fold house magazine. He con- 
tended that confidence should be- 
gin at home and that the greater 
the injection a salesman received, 
the longer it would last. 

Several of the articles, and there 
was but one to an issue, are 
quoted following. They indicate 
the type of stamina-building mate- 
rial which has lasting effects. 

One article was entitled: “The 
Poor Little Rich Customer. (A 
play in one Funny Act).” It read: 


You, yourself, are the chief actor in 
this little drammer. Make it a medium. 
sized town, for locale. Food none too 
good at the best hotel, and the worst 
coffee in the world. 

Just one good customer in that place 
and you call on him with high hopes. 
Here’s a sure order, even if you get 
nothing else. 

Ten minutes later he is bawling you 
out, telling you that your firm is no 
good and your product not worth shelf 
space. Last shipment still unsold and no 
popular demand. He will sell it all back 
to you at half what he paid for it. 

Stenographers and clerks laugh at your 
discomfort. And, back home your house 
is expecting you to send in a peach of 
an order. 

Talk yourself hoarse. No good. Mr. 
Groucho insists that never again will he 
deal with your house and will you please 
close the door softly behind you as you 
go out. Time is money. 

Reason to be discouraged? 

Do you go back to the hotel an 
yourself into hysterics? 

Are you willing to- admit that 
salesman you would make a fine 
mason? 

Not if you are smart—and we think 
you are. 

Every so often the best customer and 
the livest prospect will begin pawing the 
ground. 

The best of ’em do it. 

And nobody, no house, has ever in 
vented a cure. 

The best a is to let Old Groucho 
cool down. He'll get over it, eventually. 
They all do. You have nothing to be 
ashamed of, or afraid of. Your house is 
one of the largest and its product long 
honored. Mr. Groucho can’t get along 
without you and us. 

He'll find it out, what’s more. 

In a year, you'll come across a great 


1 sob 


as a 
brick- 
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Vermont Was the First 
State to Abolish 
Slavery 





pIsToRedak, Vermont—the first state admitted 

“FIRSTS” to the Union under the Federal 
Constitution—has always been a 
first state in progressive ideas— 
and ideals—from Ethan Allen to 
Calvin Coolidge. 





Besides being the first state to 
Signposts abolish slavery, it was also, in 
of 1820, the first state to oppose 


Basie slavery outside its own borders. 


Power — , 
The same characteristics which 


No. 26 took the first definite action 
against an unthinkable institution, 
lead Vermonters to take definite 
action today in obtaining things 
of merit. 


Vermont is most decidedly a 
“First’’ state in ratio of returns 
from advertising expenditures. 


Vermont 4ted Dailies 


Barre Times Brattleboro Reformer Bennington Banner 
Burlington Free Press Rutland Herald 
St. Johnsbury Caledonian-Record 
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The Reasons for St. Nicholas’s 
“Peculiar Strength” with the 
Entire Family 


Feb. 12, 1925 


A St. Nicholas subscriber asked her father to re- 


new her subscription to St. Nicholas. 


Instead of 


saying ‘‘yes’’ at once, he asked her to state her 
reasons for wanting to continue with St. Nicholas. 


Here They Are 


“| might get ideas to write 
poems and sstories and | 
might even get one printed 
in the St. Nicholas League.” 


% + + 


“The stories have good 
morals.” 

* 8 *& 
“The letters from foreign 
countries in the Letter Box 
are interesting and instruc- 
tive.” 

* * * 
“Nature and Science is in- 
teresting.” 

* 8 #8 


“There are articles about 


famous men and women in 
2.” 

* * »& 
“I might get some useful in- 
formation from the Watch 
Tower, a review of current 
events.”” 


“I enjoy the puzzles.” 

* * & 
“There are several continued 
Stories running which | 
would like to finish.” 

* * # 
“I like the 


poems.” 


stories and 


* 8 & 
“Many good stories are ad- 
vertised for future issues.” 


The Strength of St. Nicholas 
Advertising 


centers around the fact that young people are 
not only the buyers of to-day but the buyers of 
to-morrow and future years. 
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many just like him. You know what 
water does when it strikes the back of 
a duck. ‘That’s the way to treat Mr. 
Groucho’s grunts. 

Be nice to him—be patient—defend 
your own ground, but, for the love of 
Mike, don’t allow him or anybody like 
him, to get on your nerves. t is not 
what nerves were made for. 


The sales manager found that 
one grouchy customer could make 
a salesman unhappy and discour- 
aged for a week at a stretch. 
The salesman felt that it was his 
fault. Or he was inclined to be- 
lieve a little of what the dis- 
gruntled customer had said. This 
series of little, humorous, slangy 
plays did much to gloss over such 
situations. The salesman remem- 
bered them. He was better fitted 
to combat the actual, living “Mr. 
Grouchos” of road contact. 

In another issue of the pamphlet 
this interesting series of epigram- 
matic “rules” appeared under the 
caption: “Rules for Not Being 
Blue” : 


1. Even if you don’t get an order for 
an entire month, you can be sure it’s not 
the fault of the goods nor the house. Nor 
need it be up to you. Things just go 
that way pel Raa 

2. It was Old Ben Franklin who said 
that if any man could be one hundred 
per cent all the while, he would be worth 
more money than any firm could afford 
to pay. 

3. After you have done your best, 
something or somebody else must be at 
fault. Then don’t blame yourself. 

4. The ponnesy A is turning out the best 
product it can; the home office is work- 
ing at top efficiency; our advertising is 
doing its hest to create public demand, 
and our trade magazine advertising does 
its best to pave the way for your solici- 
tation. If you do your best on top of 
this, nobody can expect more. No sales- 
man ever sold everybody all the time. 

5. It’s all very well for Indigo to be 
blue, but a salesman doesn’t do his work 
in a laundry. Selling never was easy 
and never will be. For every sale you 
don’t make there are plenty that you can 
and will. Just remember this—we have 
— ice in you, or you wouldn’t be 
with us. 

6. If Robinson Crusoe had given up 
the first day think how much children 
would have missed all through these years, 


“I firmly believe,” states the 
sales manager who is responsible 
for these pamphlets, “that sales- 
men become blue, after turn- 
downs and streaks of hard luck, 
because they lack proper confi- 
dence either in themselves or in 
the house and goods they repre- 
Sent. 
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INK 
Entire Year 1924 


Evening Express 


and 


Sunday Telegram 
Portland, Maine 
Leads other Portland 


Daily and Sunday paper 
total adv. 


2,308,469 lines 


This represents a 


Lead in Local Adv. 
1,241,269 lines 
Lead in National Adv. 
769,709 lines 
Lead in Classified Adv. 
297,491 lines 


A Lead in 22 
out of 24 classifications. 
(according to 


De Lisser Bros.) 





Coverage 


In Portland and its immediate 
trading territory zone the Express 
has by far the 


Largest Circulation 


Comparison of census figures 
with city circulation of the 
Express indicate that more than 
15 out of 16 Portland families 
take the Express. 


‘“*A Truly Remarkable Coverage” 











The Sunday Telegram has the larg- 
est Sunday circulation east of 
Boston. 

Foreign Representatives: 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York-—Detroit—Chicago 
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“My men have been taught, here 
at the home office, to have such a 
high regard for their product and 
the institution, that if anything 
does go wrong, if records are a 
trifle streaky, periodically, or if 
they fail to make good always and 
forever, it need not affect them. 
They hold their own against pessi- 
mism. They know, when all is 
said and done, that they have 
superb. backing and that things 
will turn out handsomely. 

“Stamina is something which 
can become ingrained and nothing 
need lastingly disturb it. But it 
can’t be brought about piecemeal. 
You can’t lecture it into a man on 
the road. An intimacy of contact 
is required. 

“T talk with my men frankly on 
these subjects. We get together 
and put every card on the table. 
They are made to feel that we, 
here, are not always ready to sus- 
pect a salesman of inefficiency, 
laziness or other things, merely 
because he runs into a gale of 
hard luck. We understand. We 


are sympathetic rather than criti- 
cal. 

“Younger salesmen demand this 
home-office training even more 


than the older men. They ‘are 
self-conscious. They feel that 
each trip out is the most important 
one that ever happened. If their 
showing is poor, or spotty, they 
fear they will be laughed at or 
reprimanded. 

“T am a firm believer in allow- 
ing salesmen to have a look into 
the books, the business methods 
and the financial status of an in- 
stitution. I want them to know 
that they have a substantial fight- 
ing force always standing back of 
them. I believe in making sales- 
men go through the manufactur- 
ing units of a house. They should 
see everything from raw material 
to the finished product, and the 
intermediate stages. 

“We permit our salesmen to 
send at our expense a certain num- 
ber of night telegrams home to 
their families. We know that 
married men, young and old, when 
things go wrong, begin to think 
of ‘home and mother and the 
kids.” <A fifty-word night letter 
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message will do a man more good 
than a basket of so-called buck-up 
literature sent to him through the 
mails. We are also willing to 
stand the expense of long-distance 
telephone calls, provided the privi- 
lege is not abused. A good wife 
can do more to cheer a despondent 
chap than stumbling on a ten- 
thousand-dollar order. It is the 
old human equation again, assert- 
ing itself, inevitably. 

“Strangely enough—and I have 
noticed that this condition is rather 
general—a salesman may run on 
for several months, working mir- 
acles in the way of sales, and then, 
if he bumps into a week of slack 
business, he forgets what has gone 
before and seems to believe that 
the sun has gone behind the clouds 
for good. I think that this also 
is caused by the tendency to say 
very little when a man is mak- 
ing good, but to overemphasize his 
poor days and his non-remuner- 
ative calls. 

“T had a young man who came 
in from the road, shortly after he 
joined our organization, and admit 
to me that he was willing to re- 
sign. ‘I guess I’m just not cut 
out to be a salesman,’ said he, 
glumly. ‘No luck this last trip. 
You must be thoroughly disgusted 
with me.’ 

“What I did was to sit down 
with him and relate some of my 
personal experiences which were 
liberally streaked with blue. I also 
spoke of some big deals that the 
executives of our company had at- 
tempted earlier in their careers— 
without success. I made it per- 
fectly clear that there is some sort 
of divine balance in life and in 
salesmanship. You simply can't 
be on top every minute all the 
while. The blue days will come 
and the only thing to do is to 
smile, accept it, and then tighten 
your jaws for the next day. 

“The moment that youngster 
realized that I was sympathetic 
and that his was no isolated case; 
that others had their dull days, 
too, and that the sales manager, 
himself, admitted as much, it gave 
him back his confidence in him- 
self. I never had any trouble 
with him again.” 
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Automobile advertising has been the most 
commonplace, and therefore the most costly 
advertising in all the lists. Dull monotony! 





Le 


No other class of manufacturers 
could have reached its public 
with such hit-or-miss methods. 





_ 


The automobile is no longer “a sportsy fad” 
and the reading public's interest in advertising 
of no individuality is decidedly on the wane. 





In these rocketing days you can't 
ride the ruts to success in the race 
for the public's favorable attention. 





Your advertising will be as outstanding and 
resultful as is the experience and resourceful- 
ness of the man who actually does the work. 











COMPANY fi 





ADVERTISING 





CHICAGO 
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Chain Stores Handling More Thermos and Icy-Hot 


Advertised Lines Consolidated 

. . : The Icy-Hot Bottle Company, Cin. 
wl | en ag P Pm 4 cinnati, Ohio, manufacturer of Icy-Hot 
private brands and to handle adver- Vacuum products, has been consolidated 
tised products, not so much because with the American Thermos Bottle 

they want to, but because their cus- Copoeny. 5 al Sok f The Ea 
tomers are demanding that they do it, (07 0" Gj A te og — 
declared J. M. Fly, Memphis, president geet aa ‘1 din manutac- 
of the National Chain Grocers’ Associa- turer 0 sheet metal building material, 
tion, before the annual convention of has been appointed president of the 
the National Canners Association at American aay age — Raper 
Cincinnati, recently. succeeding Otis A. azebrook, who be- 
Chain stores are changing their for- comes chairman of the executive com- 
mer policies, Mr. Fly said, having mittee. 
learned that Dh ggosee 4 oes > 
nee” is more profitable pcrmanently ° - 
jon “cheap psa Ep wong The canner, Buffalo Specialty Advances 

he added, who forces off-grade products F. D. Morgan 

on the market—merchandise without F. D. Morgan, office manager of the 
quality—and disposes of such to the pifalo Specialty Company, Buffalo, 
chain stores or the wholesalers as a k € Liquid Veneer and Neveriak 

bargain, is doing the canned food in- sooner nis — 3 A me 
auuer | ° h products, has been appointed general 
ustry & serious Harm. manager. He succeeds W. A. Gause 
who resigned to join the Kemazone 


Great Lakes Boat Account for Uaboratories, Inc., New York, in an ex- 
° ecutive capacity. 
Olson & Enzinger 

The Great Lakes Boat Building Cor- FE, P, Gros to Direct Sales of 
poration, Milwaukee, builder of speed 
boats, runabouts and cruisers, has placed New Beech-Nut Product 
its advertising account with Olson & E. P. Gros has joined the Beech-Nut 
Enzinger, Inc., advertising agency, also Packing Company, Canajoharie, N. Y,, 
of that city. in charge of sales of Beech-Nut coffee, 

The Great Lakes Corporation, Mil- a new product. Mr. Gros has been en- 
waukee, manufacturer of golf clubs, also gaged in sales direction work for many 


has placed its advertising account with years. Most recently he was with the 
this agency. Postum Cereal Company, New York. 


HOOPS 


ADVERTISING COMPANY 











In this 16-year-old agency 
you get the ability of the 
principals by direct con- 
tact plus the benefit of a 
complete organization 
functioning accurately on 
details. 


Walter W. Hoops 
President 9 East Huron Street 


David C. Thomas Chicago, Illinois 


Vice-President 
(20-E) 
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Hot 
ated 
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ral want to know 
= how BUSINESS pro- 
om # duces for its advertisers 

f ask Addressograph, Ford 
es { Motor, Multigraph, Nation- 
ie al Lamp, Kardex, Alex- 


‘eat ander Hamilton Insti- 
use tute or any one of 
the many others. 


Write for rate card 


Elm 


BUSINESS 


Second Boulevard - Detroit, Michigan 


Published monthly by the Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


20-E) 
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Always 
First 


The Altoona Mirror’s leadership has never 
been questioned. It is 


First in Circulation 

First in Local Advertising 
First in National Copy 
Always first in Classified 


Total lineage for 1924: 


Local Advertising 8,960,798 
National Advertising 1,145,808 
Classified Advertising 1,224,244 


Total 11,330,850 
Net gain over 1923, 919,324 lines. 





Circulation for December, 1924 


27,682 


If you believe the Altoona Mirror is first 
in its field, you will surely want to occupy 
its columns. 


The Altoona Mirror | 


ALTOONA, PA. 
Business Direct 
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A Platform for Employees’ 
Magazines 


Printers’ InxK frequently is requested 
to advise what should or should not 
be included in employees’ magazines. 
Sterling Patterson, managing editor of 
the “Western Electric News,” contrib- 
utes the following guide to the content 
of personnel publications. This sum- 
ming up of the basic purposes of this 
type of publication is a part of his study 
of the subject made for the American 
Management Association. 

“Our magazine,” states Mr. Patter- 
won, “is: 

“|, A natural medium for the expres- 
sion of our common interests and a com- 
plement to human contact with our fel- 
low employees. 

“2, A means of telling us where the 
parts fit into the whole, and what be- 
comes of the products we make. 

“3, A human-interest undertaking, be- 
use we readers are human beings with 
the usual human reactions. 

“4. A medium which must appeal to 
us chiefly through our three main inter- 
sts—our jobs, our homes, our hobbies.” 


Campbell-Ewald Appointments 


The Campbell-Ewald Company, De- 
troit advertising agency, has appointed 
Fletcher Richards assistant general man- 
ager. He joined the company about six 
years ago and has been engaged in con- 
tact work. 

Eugene M. Zuber has been appointed 
manager of the outdoor advertising de- 
partment. He has been with the Thos. 
Cusack Company, outdoor advertising, 
for the last ten years and was manager 
of its national service department. 


Preserves Advertised in New 
Campaign 


The East Coast Preserving Company, 

Daytona, Fla., has started a newspaper 
advertising campaign on Pappy’s guava 
jelly and Pappy’s orange marmalade. 
Pappy’s watermelon preserves, a new 
product, also will be advertised in a 
campaign which is now being planned. 
Richard L. Fenton, advertising agent, 
Boston, is directing this advertising. 


“Building Arts” Published at 
Philadelphia 


Building Arts is the name of a new 
monthly magazine directed to the build- 
ing construction trade which is pub- 
lished by Joseph A. McGuckin at Phila- 
telphia. Joseph Jackson is editor and 
H. . Page is advertising manager. The 
Magazine commenced publication with a 
January issue, 


“The Atlantic Monthly” 
Transfers H. §. Potter 


Herbert S. Potter has been transferred 
from the Boston office of The Atlantic 
onthly to the Chicago office. 





Dominant for 16 years in 
Florida’s Agricultural Field 


the 
jorida 


A state paper of unusual 
merit. Reaching well-to-do 
fruit growers and pros- 
perous truck farmers. 


Representation 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
New York 


John D. Ross 
Chicago 
George M. Kohn 
Atlanta 


THE FLORIDA GROWER 
Tampa, Florida 





ior sa, 
color 


Get the most out of 
Color. We are doing 
important process, 
flat and lithographic 
work. Mr. Harrorp 


will gladly help you. 





@ 


NNOOOMNENO 
CurriERéos HarForDL’4 


Color Advertising 
27 East 31 New York Cal 6076 
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The finest 
printed 
Rotogravure 
Section 

in 


America 
San Francisco 


Ghronicle 


MH pe YOUNG 


National Representatives 


Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer, 
225 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
360 No. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 


R. J. Bidwell Co., 
Times Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





ADVERTISING VOLUME 
in STANDARD REMEDIES 


during 1924 exceeded that j 


18% 


Future business placed dur- 
ing January; 1925, was the 
largest in the history of 
STANDARD REMEDIES, 


* * . 
Ask for a folder discussing 


the advantages of this un- 
usual publication. 


STANDARD REMEDIES 
PUBLISHING CO. 


425 Star Building 
Washington, D. C. 
110 E. 42nd St., New York City 
1027 Rookery Bidg., Chicago, II. 
1112 Hodiamont St., St. Louis, Mo. 


z 
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Californians, Inc., 
Enters Third Year of 
Advertising 


T is estimated by Dr. B. M. 

Rastall, manager of. Califor- 
nians, Inc., that two years of ad- 
vertising San Francisco and Cen- 
tral California has increased the 
wealth of the State by $75,000,000. 
Two years of advertising brought 
in approximately 250,000 inquiries 
from people all over the world 
These results prove that a com- 
munity can merchandise an ab- 
stract idea just as successfully as 
a manufacturer can merchandise 
a piece of goods, provided the 
same fundamental principles are 
followed. 

The third year of advertising 
and merchandising this section of 
the country is now beginning. An 
appropriation of $400,000 has been 
raised to carry on the work, which 
duplicates the figure of the last 
two years. 

There are several features to 
the work of this organization 
which are interesting. For ex 
ample, the fund was raised last 
year from some 2,000 business 
men solely by mail solicitation. 
There were no_ dinners, n0 
luncheons, no committees, m0 
teams and no solicitors. This 
year, another plan was tried which 
also proved successful. An ef- 
fort was made to break a record 
and secure the amount in sixteen 
hours by the personal solicitation 
of 500 volunteers. The job was 
not quite accomplished in sixteen 
hours but a record was made. 
Also, $150,000 came in by mail 
following the mailing of a finan- 
cial report to previous subscribers, 
which was much along the lines 
of the annual report of a corpo- 
ration. It was just a_ straight 
business proposition laid before 
business men. Ps 

Last year, more than a million 
pieces of literature were sent t0 
inquirers by Californians, Inc, 
and its collaborating agencies. 

The advertising schedule for 
1925 provides for an increase 1 
the number of mediums. General 
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New McGraw-Hill Books 
for Advertising Men 


coupon 
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1 Pratt— 
e SELLING BY MAIL 


428 pages, 5 x 8, illustrated, $4.00. 
This new book covers every phase of the art of making sales and 


customers through the mail. 


It gives for every angle of mail-sales 


work just what practice has proved to be profitable, just what expe- 


rience has found worth while. 


The author has drawn on his long experience in this work for 
definite, concrete facts about mail-order possibilities, market analysis, 
ions, mailing lists, mail-order appeals, mail-order 





copy, layout, illustration, booklet 
order 


making, sales letters, 
lement 


and catalog 
blanks, follow-up, ‘credit and collection practice—every e! 


that enters into the successful capture of a mail market. 


Long— 
? PUBLIC 

e RELATIONS 
248 pages, 5 x 8, illustrated, 

$3.00 

If you have a case to present 
to the public—if your business, 
or your client’s business requires 
that the public be kept informed 
of your activities—here’s a good 
book for you. 

This book tells you how to find 
out and present the news of your 
business. 

Every corporation, philanthropy, 
chamber of commerce, association 
and many an individual engages 
in activities which have news 
value. Good will in many cases 
depends upon these news items 
being presented in a way which 
will arouse public interest. 
PUBLIC RELATIONS tells you 
how to do this. 


Hall— 
BUSINESS 

e WRITING 

222 pages, pocket size, 

illustrated, $2.50. 

A clear and comprehensive book 
on practical, effective writing for 
business purposes. Packed with 
useful information on preparation 
of magazine articles, newspaper 
items, house organ material, re- 
ports and advertisements. 


Hall— 
RETAIL ADVERTIS- 


e ING AND SELLING 


566 pages, pocket size, 
illustrated, - 

Successful retail merchandising 
—as actually practiced in the 
stores of this country—is covered 
in this new book in the way that 
retail merchants have long wanted. 
Practically every problem that 
arises in the selling end of a 
retail business—the layout of 
store and merchandise, the figur- 
ing of cost, turnover and profit, 
advertising in newspapers and 
through the mail, the sales rela- 
tions with the public and with 
the manufacturers, the education, 
t of 





employes — these problems and 
many others are described with 
methods that have proved success- 
ful—that have paid in dollars- 
and-cents—in stores where they 
have been used. 


Dana, Morley ‘and Kight— 
MAILING LIST 
« DIRECTORY 


720 pages, 6 x 9, $10.00. 

This is the first comprehensive 
directory of directories and mail- 
ing-lists ever published. It de- 
scribes the various directories 
minutely. It tells, for instance, 
in which of some 1500 directories 
there is a list of manufacturers 
of automobile accessories, hard- 
ware, carpets, or any of a hun- 
dred other articles. Other lists are 
located for you in the same de- 
tail. An invaluable marketing aid. 








McGRAW - HILL FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 





MeGRAW-HILL woes CO., Inc., 
0 Seventh Ave., N. Y. 
- u may send me the following for 10 days’ free examination: 


Pratt—Selling By Mail, $4.00. 


. .Long—Public Relations, $3.00. 
.-Hall—Business Writing, $2.50. 
Hall—Retail Advertising and Selling, $5.00. 
Dana, Morley and Kight—Mailing List Directory, $10.00. 
I agree to remit for the books or to return them, postpaid, within 10 days. 
Heme .ccccce Ceoewe ° 00 cc ce ch ONERs cc cccccce 
Address ....0.000 .....Company... 


(Booke sent on approval to retail quvchasere in U. 8. and Oanada cule. P.I. 2- 12- 25 
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Intensify 


—and get results! 


Success in direct mail advertising 
demands definite knowledge of mar- 
kets, products and follow-up. We 
are advocates of “talking turkey” at 
the point of purchase—which is the 
weak link in the selling process in 
most organizations. 


We believe in traced result advertis- 
ing! Tonosmall degree the success 
of this organization in producing 
profitable results for its clients is 
due to our twenty years of experi- 
ence in planning and applying the 
principle of selling and merchandis- 
ing in direct mail advertising. 


If this seasoned experience counts 
with you, Mr. Manufacturer, we 
would welcome an opportunity to 
discuss our service and its applica- 
tion to your business. 


Buckley, Dement 
& Co. 


DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING 
PLANNED-PRINTED-MAILED 


General Offices and Plant 
1304 Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 


Eastern Sales Office 
247 Park Avenue, NEW YORK 


-Complete Departments in 
Merchandising, Surveys, Copy, Art 
and Plates, Printing, Imprinting, 
Mailing Lists, Pen Addressing, Type- 

writing, Form Letters, Mailing 
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advertising will run in seven 
periodicals with national circula- 
tion. Industrial advertising will 
appear in three industrial papers, 
Tourist advertising will be car- 
ried in twenty-six magazines and 
twelve newspapers. Agricultural 
advertising will run in twenty- 
seven farm journals. 


Business-Paper Campaign for 
Brunner Products 


The Brunner Manufacturing Company, 
Utica, N. Y., maker of air compres. 
sors for garages and similar equip. 
ment, has placed its advertising ac. 
count with the E. P. Remington Ad. 
vertising Agency, Buffalo. A business. 
paper campaign on the Brunner Air 
Compressor, using full pages in color, 
is planned to reach the garage and 
filling station fields and jobbers in the 
gasoline and tire trades. Business. 
paper space will also be used for tie 
Brunner paint sprayer, Resistoil high- 
pressure air hose, complete air line and 
engine cleaner. Several export publi. 
cations also will be used. * 


Becomes Devine-MacQuoid 


Company 

The MacQuoid Special Agency, pub- 
lishers’ representative, has been suc 
ceeded by the Devine-MacQuoid Com- 
pany, Inc., with offices at New York 
and Chicago. Robert MacQuoid is pres- 
ident. James J. Devine is secretary-trea- 
surer. Mr. Devine has been engaged in 
publishing and advertising work for a 
number of years and, until recently, was 
general manager of the Clarksburg, W. 
Va., Telegram. 


‘Edward Dreier Joins Jaqua 


Company 

Edward Dreier, recently director of 
publicity of Lewis E. Meyers & Com- 
pany, Valparaiso, Ind., and formerly 
manager of direct advertising service of 
The Ronalds Company, Ltd., Montreal, 
has joined The Jaqua Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., direct-mail advertising, 
as head of its advertising service de 
partment. 


Paint Account for Ash 
Agency 
The Hock Paint & Chemical Works, 
Phoenixville, Pa., has placed its adver- 
tising account with the Theodore FE 
Ash Advertising Agency, Philadelphia. 
This concern manufactures “Metalock 
products, chemicals and disinfectants. 


Rtas Enos with Miller Rubber 


Company 
Max Enos, recently with the New 
York Times, has joined the Miller Rub- 
ber Company, Akron, Ohio, in charge of 
publicity and publications. 
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The Largest and 
Best Issue of 





Che HUMAN Magazine 
FOUNDED 1898 by Dr. ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


Ever Published 


March Success (on the stands in a few 
days) contains MORE advertising and 
more representative advertisers than any 
previous issue. 

SUCCESS is growing—in advertising— 
and in circulation, NET PAID and 
newsstand. 

The progressive, aggressive vigor of 
SUCCESS is forging it forward EVERY 
month! 


March Issue 205,000 Copies 


With a page rate of only $400, you buy on a 
‘margin over and above what you actually 
pay for! 


April Forms Close Feb. 20 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE CORPORATION 
251 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


New England Office: Western Office 


Carman in New England The Otis Building 
194 Boylston St. 10 S. La Salle St. 


Boston, Mass. Chicago, IIl. 
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For the “Once In A 
While” Product 


Hundreds of articles, especially 
medicines, come under the head of 
“once in a while” products. Days, 
even months may elapse between 
doses. Yet the strength and purity 
of the medicine must be maintained 
if the curative values are to remain 
uniform. Manufacturing chemists 
realize this and so they are par- 
ticular about the seal that closes 
their container. They must have 
a perfect “seal and reseal.” Hance, 
Brothers and White, Inc., makers 
of Gasoda, as do many other man- 
ufacturers, use the Amerseal to 
safeguard their products. 

The scientific mechanical construction of 
Amerseal enables the package to be seal 
or resealed by a slight turn—without chance 
of false closure, there being sufficient flexi- 
bility to offset variations in the glass. The 
equally spaced lugs of the seal engage cor- 
responding threads on the container, mak- 
ing a positive closure easy to open and as 
easy to close. The Amerseal has no raw 
edges to cut the fingers. It will not rust. 


The Amerseal can be profitably litho- 
graphed. Most representative manufacturers 
who use the Amerseal for their containers 
take advantage of this feature. They 
realize the merchandising, advertising and 
selling value of having their name, trade- 
mark, or slogan appear in distinctive 
manner upon that portion of the con- 


tainer that first meets the eye. 


Amerseal Your Product 


A Better “Seal-and-Reseal” Is 
Not Possible. 


AMERICAN boy rage CAP 
COMPANY 
Brooklyn New York 
Branches in the following cities: 


Chicago Los Angeles 
Cleveland San_ Francisco 
Detroit Portland 

St. Louis Seattle 


— 
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The Press Agent Loses Out Again 


The Calf Tanners Association Takes Paid Space in Union Papers for 
a Frank Talk with Workers 


N a recent address at Wash- 

ington, President Coolidge 
called attention, in no uncertain 
way, to the methods of press 
agents who, in the guise of ex- 
perts, are continually attempting 
to slip biased reports into publica- 
tions. The place for special pleas 
is in paid advertising space. The 
public expects that facts will be 
interpreted for them by the edi- 
torial staffs of the publications 
which they read, not by men 
hired by someone with a special 
ax to grind. 

A good example of the frank 
and open way to plead a case, as 
differentiated from the subterra- 
nean back-door method, is found 
in the advertising of the Calf 
Tanners Association. This asso- 
ciation has been running a cam- 
paign in the official magazine of 
the Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Union. The object sought by the 
Calf Tanners Association is a 
tariff which will cover the differ- 
ence in wages paid by European 
and American tanneries. They 
want the workers to support their 
efforts before Congress. A press 
agent’s method, in a case of this 
sort, would be to try to slip highly 
colored news dispatches into the 
publications read by working men. 
_But the Calf Tanners Associa- 
tion took a totally different stand. 
In the same issue of the Union 
publication in which editorial at- 
tacks are made on certain cor- 
porations there appears a_ full- 
page advertisement of the Calf 
Tanners Association. The copy 
tells the workmen some things 
about the association’s angle on 
the industry. It reads in part: 
Because of some unknown quirk in 
the mind of a small percentage of the 
tetail purchasing public in this country 
there is an increasing desire on the part 
of the shoe trade to stamp the word 
imported” somewhere on the shoe and 
they therefore are willing to pay even 
higher prices for these leathers than they 
will for the superior, better-tanned, more 


choicely selected product made in the 
United States. 


The objects of this and future 
advertising are plainly stated. 

We are planning in the next Congress 
to fight for a tariff and the only tariff 
that we are asking for is one that will 
cover the difference of wages paid in the 
tanneries of Europe and in the tanneries 
of the United States. 

We are asking your support in our 
cause and we feel that after we have pre- 
sented to you in future articles the actual 
facts that we will merit your support. 


The rest of the copy is given 
over to a discussion of wages at 
the present time in Europe for 
skilled tannery help, based on Gov- 
ernment statistics. 

This method of presenting facts 
is fair, open and aboveboard. The 
reader looks to the editorials and 
editorial pages for the union atti- 
tude on wages, factory conditions 
and other economic subjects. The 
paid advertising of the Calf Tan- 
ners Association presents to him 
facts. which represent the manu- 
facturer’s attitude. The worker 
knows the source from which 
these facts and opinions emanate. 
He is not being fooled by a sugar- 
coated story reading as though 
the editor had written it. 

The entire press agent problem 
can be settled if publishers will 
insist that special causes should 
be argued over signed statements 
in the advertising pages. The 
reader can then be assured that 
everything in the news and edi- 
torial pages consists of facts and 
information written and _inter- 
preted by the editorial staff and 
not by a man hired by an outsider 
for the purpose of putting some- 
thing over. 


Boston “Transcript” Honors 
L. M. Hammond 


Louis M. Hammond, treasurer of the 
Boston Transcript, was honored with a 
luncheon at the Parker House last week, 
on the occasion of completing fifty years 


with that publication. The luncheon was 
given by the company and its em- 
ployees. Half of Mr. Hammond’s fifty 
years of service were spent as head of 
the business management of the Tran- 
scrept. 
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Scripps-Howard Advances 
O. M. Phillips 


Owen M. Phillips, business manager 
of the Youngstown, Ohio, Telegram, 
with which he has been associated for 
twenty-eight years, has been advanced 
to a position on the executive staff of 
the Scripps-Howard organization, of 
which the Telegram is a member. In 
his new work Mr. Phillips will be asso- 
ciated with the president of the group 
which includes the Ohio, Kentucky and 
Pittsburgh newspapers in the Scripps- 
Howard organization. 

John T. Watters succeeds Mr. Phil- 
lips as business manager of the Tele- 
gram, Mr. Watters has been engaged in 
newspaper advertising work for the last 
twenty years. He has been general 
manager in control of the Springfield, 
Ohio Sun for the last three years. 


Beckwith Account for 
Critchfield & Company 


The Beckwith Company, Dowagiac, 
Mich., manufacturer of Round Oak 
heating systems, has placed its adver- 
tising account with Critchfield & Com- 
pany, Chicago advertising agency. 

Newspaper advertising for 1925, Jack 
R. Geoduar, advertising manager of the 
company informs Printers’ Ink, will 
be concentrated in Chicago and New 
York territory. Business papers dirécted 
to builders and the hardware trade will 
also be used. Direct-mail advertising 
and dealer helps will be increased. 
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Ludlow Company Opens New 
Offices 


P. I. Robbins has been appointed 
New England district manager of the 
Ludlow Typograph Company, Chicago, 
in charge of a new office for the New 
England district which the company 
has established at Boston. Mr. Rob 
bins has been on the sales staff of the 
Ludlow company for several years. 

Murray Howard has been appointed 
Southern District manager of the Lud. 
low company in charge of a new 
Southern district office at Atlanta, Ga, 
He was formerly in newspaper work in 
the Southern States. 


“Retail Furniture Selling” 


Appointments 

Edwin Cox, formerly with the A. W 
Shaw Company, Chicago, has been ap 
pointed publisher of Retail Furniture 
Selling, also of that city. 

William E. Gibson, editor, has beet 
elected vice-president of the publishing 
company, the name of which has been 
—* to Retail Furniture Selling, 
ne. 


Printing House Craftsmen to 
Meet at Omaha 


The sixth annual convention of the 
International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen will be held at Omaha, 
Nebr., on August 10, 11 and 12. 











Drawings in Pen and Ink 
Wash, Dry Brush and Color 
for Newspapers, Magazines, 
Posters and Booklets @ ® 


. ©. M- Ba 
ADVERTISING ARTISTS 
405 Lex. Ave. N-Y.C.,.M.H.25600 
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dit Tue one who receives your letter is apt to judge 
con the standing of your house by the quality of your 
} letterhead. 

This. human trait makes cheap paper an extrav- 
agance . . . especially when for a fraction of a 
cent more per letter, you can use a quality bond 
paper that does full justice to the high character 
of your business. 

Danish Bond is close to the finest in quality, and 
of such distinguished feel and appearance that you 
probably could not tell it from the finest bond papers 
made. Its price is half-way between cheapness and 
extravagance. It is made in white and ten colors. 


Ask your printer, stationer or lithographer for 
prices and samples of Danish Bond and the other 
B. D. Rising Papers. 


Rising Papers are also furnished in ready-to-print mailing 
sets and social announcements by the Old Colony Envelope 
Company, of Westfield, Massachusetts. Write for samples. 


DANISH BOND 


ONE OF THE LINE OF PAPERS WATER-MARKED DANISH 
Made in the Hills of Berkshire County by the 


B. D. Rising Paper Company Ee? Housatonic, Massachusetts 


= 
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Reliance Reproduction Com- 
pany Adds to Staff 


C. Howard Townsend and H. D. Rus- 
sell have joined the sales and service 
staff of the Reliance Reproduction Com- 
pany, New York. Mr. Townsend for- 
merly was with the Gill Engraving 
Company. Mr. Russell had been with 
the Arrow Art & Engraving Company. 


G. H. Miller Joins 
“The Household Magazine” 


George H. Miller, formerly with 
McCall’s in the West and more recently 
with William Elliott Graves, Inc., Chi- 
cago advertising agency, has joined the 
Chicago advertising staff of The House- 
hold Magazine. 


Changes Name to 
Walter J. Mann Company 


The art and engraving business which 
has been conducted at San Francisco 
under the name of The Lauck-Mann 
Company, has become The Walter J. 
Mann Company. 


James F. Newcomb Appoints 
F. D. Crosby 


Francis D. Crosby, of the executive 
staff of James F. Newcomb & Company, 
Inc., New York, has been appointed a 
special representative of the company. 
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“Mileage Motor” Featured in 
Campaign 

The Cleveland Automobile Company, 
Cleveland, is featuring the name, “Mile. 
age Motor,” in a nation-wide campaign 
in newspapers in cities of more than 
2,600 population. Starting the last of 
February, the name will also be fea. 
tured in the company’s national maga. 
zine advertising of the 1925 Cleveland 
Six. Application was recently made 
for trade-mark registration of this trade 
name. 


Changes in Smith-Winchester 


Company 

Howard Merrill, formerly with the 
advertising staff of the Jackson, Mich. 
Daily News, has become advertising 
manager of the Smith-Winchester (om. 
pany, of that city. He succeeds J. T. 
Northrop, who resigned to join the 
Hoover Bond Furniture Company, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., in a similar capacity. 


Blaker Advertising Agency 
Incorporates 


The Blaker Advertising Agency, New 
York, has been incorporated and will 
now be known as the Blaker Advertising 
Agency, Inc. The officers of the com- 
pany are Walter H. Blaker, president; 
J. F. Cowperthwaite, secretary-treasurer, 
and Theodore D. Siegel, assistant 
treasurer. 

















Allentown, Pa. 


More than 350 factories 
with an annual output 
of $140,000,000 employing 
more than 16,000 workers. 





Completely covered by the 


Allentown Morning Call 
Story, Brooks & Finley 


National Representatives 


“Ask us about advertisers’ cooperation ” 
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Test tube methods in 
writing advertisements 








CFEMIST gets a lot of fun out 

of his work. He pours minute 
quantities of liquids into a small 
test tube. If nothing of impor- 
tance develops he throws away the 
contents and starts again. With 
comparatively little expense, he 
makes his experiments. When he 
secures the desired result, he turns 
it over for commercial making on 
a large scale. 

Here in this agency we have our 
laboratory and test tubes. We 
secure and study the facts before 
we start. We dig for the points 
of resistance to the purchase. 


We put together a few phrases 
based on the facts secured. We 
prepare a few layouts. We build 
a dozen headlines. We submit 
them to groups of people. We 
learn what pleases—what dis- 
pleases—what attracts—what in- 
terests. 

Next we try out the finished 
keyed advertisements in a few 
papers. We watch the results. 
We compare them with what the 
previous experiments showed. 


We often try our “over the coun- 
ter” test. In each town, where we 
conduct this, we count the actual 
weckly sales of six stores. A dif- 
ferent advertisement is used each 
week, By this third test, we once 





more accurately compare the 
strength of various advertisements. 
Finally, when we have the right 
sort of copy, we go with confi- 
dence before millions. Here we 
secure results comparable to those 
which the previous test showed. 
This is not inspirational copy 
writing. It is something bigger. 
It is digging for the gold nuggets 
of buying motives which may 
be found somewhere within the 
human mind. 
We don’t runa studio. We run 
a business office. Our people don’t 
write advertisements by going off 
by themselves to seek inspiration. 
Rather they secure perspiration 
by walking the streets asking 
questions. Advertisements pre- 
pared by this agency depend on 
method rather than personnel. 
Three years ago we started a 
study of advertisement writing 
based on our experience of the 
previous thirteen years. The results 
of this study were placed in a 
manual called, “The Laws of Suc- 
cessful Advertisement Writing.” 
This manual is described in a 
booklet which will be mailed to 
executives who wish to read it. 
Write for our booklet “The Laws 
of Successful Advertisement 
Writing.” 


«PLANNED ADVERTISING” 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





CHARLES W. HOYT 
COMPANY, INC. 


New York 


Springfield 
Boston 











CHARLES W. HOYT COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. Bz, 116 West 32nd St., New York City 


Send your booklet “The Laws of Successful 
Advertisement Writing."’ 
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An original animated cartoon film 

that will be shown as long as auto- 
mobile tires are used. Drawn by - 
Paul M. Felton, it has created enor- q y Na 
mous good-will for the B. F. Good- . try 
rich Company. Its humor is unique f , 
and mirthful, yet it carries a real . 
message to every motorist on the / Comr 
care of tires. No. < 
“The Striking Tires” has a re- . a on pa 
markable record, having been shown b ae 
in the best theatres in the country, eon! 
including twice each in the Rialto peop 
and Rivoli on Broadway, New York sleeve 
City. It has been shown for four wear, 
years—and is still going strong. was f 
Let us tell you how to tell your the pi 
story in a way it will be remem- health 
bered. It is not expensive—we will ar ee 
be glad to give you estimates on under 
filming and distributing your story. these 
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Silk Hosiery 
Established as a 
Necessity 


THe ApaMars CoMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We would like to have you send us, 
if available, information and_ references 
regarding the history of hosiery manu- 
facturing and advertising. 

Particularly, we are interested in the 
history of hosiery during which silk 
hose changed from a luxury to a neces- 
sity, together with the necessary changes 
in advertising this brought about. 

Any information and references you 
can send us will certainly be appreciated. 
[ue ApaMaRS COMPANY 

Ratpu J. Gisrer. 


Now 


N a survey of the hosiery indus- 
try published in 1915 by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce (Miscellaneous Series 
No. 31), the following is found 
on page 171: 

“Thirty-five years ago, when 
people wore heavy-weight, full- 
sleeved, and ankle-length under- 
wear, all hosiery, even for men, 
was made of wool or merino. As 
the public’s ideas in regard to the 
health and sanitation of heavy 
underwear underwent a change, 
these ideas were reflected upon 
hosiery. Cotton gradually began 
to supersede wool. It was more 
comfortable and cheaper. The 
only problem before the manufac- 
turer was to make cotton hose that 
would last. As light - weight 
underwear became more and more 
the accepted mode, light-weight 
hosiery, made of finer yarns, came 
into vogue. The woolen stocking 
has nearly disappeared, and today 
is worn only by lumbermen and 
sportsmen in rural communities. 
“At the present time there is a 
decided and popular demand for 
silk, artificial silk, and silk-plated 
hosiery. From a. luxury a° few 
years ago, the wearing of silk 
hosiery has become a common 
Practice. The soft, silky feeling 
that people enjoy so much, the 
modern craze for dancing, necessi- 
tating the wearing of pumps, the 
tendency of men and women to 
Wear tight-fitting clothing and use 
low shoes all the year round, have 
given a startling acceleration to 
silk-hosiery manufacturing. All 
People cannot afford pure silk 
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COMPLETE 
FACILITIES-+- 
MENTAL AGILITY 


All Photo Engraving 
Jobs are Rush Jobs. At 
least it seems that way. 
This makes it particu- 
larly essential that high 
intelligence be added to 
the best possible physical 
equipment. Our natural 
modesty makes us hesitate 
to say more than: “Try 
us on your next Tough 
Engraving Job!” 
Day and Night Service 


Wilbar Photo-Engraving Co. 
511 West 42d Street 
New York City 
Tel. Chic. 10133-4-5 


LABELS 
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RODE & BRAND 
Lithographer. 5 


200 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 
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“Let’s Go” 


A mimeographed, _ illustrated 
House Organ for salesmen which 
we publish says “LET'S GO” in 
an inspiring way and gives sales- 
men constructive suggestions on 
how to “go.” 
Supplied weekly, twice a month 
or monthly, as desired. 
Bulletins are delivered with your 
firm name imprinted and with no 
ear-marks of syndication. 
Personal notes, written and “‘run 
off’ at your office, may be made 
a part of this house organ. 
Many of our subscribers are run- 
ning into their fourth year on 
this service. 
Why not “invite us” to submit 
samples? 
JOHN J. LUTGE & STAFF 
703 Market St. 
San Francisco, Cal. 











Excellent Values in 


Newspaper and Magazine 
Presses 


The following Web Newspaper 
Presses have been acquired by us 
through consolidation and we offer 
for immediate delivery, guaranteed to 
be in good working condition. 

Hoe Web Newspaper Press—suit- 
able for 16 or 32 pages, with color at- 
tachment; 23-9/16” cut-off; with com- 
plete stereotyping equipment. 

Scott Web Newspaper Press—ar- 
ranged with folder to produce 4-6-8-12 
or 16 pages at the rate of 12,000 
finished pages per hour; with com- 
plete stereotyping equipment, 

We also own and offer two Cottrell 
one-color Web Perfecting Presses de- 
livering printed sheet up to 3314” x 
46”, equipped with 10 H. P. motors. 
These machines were used for print- 
ing McCall’s Magazine up to the time 
the size was changed. Both presses 
in good condition and available im- 
mediately. Wonderful machines for 
magazine and catalog work. 


Send for our bulletin of current offerings 


Thomas W. Hall Company 
Incorporated 


512 West 41st St., New York 
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hosiery. The demand for some 
sort of silk has led the manufac. 
turers to resort to artificial silk 
and silk-plated hosiery, and the 
manufacturers of cotton hosiery 
have been compelled, in order to 
compete with the silk-hose many- 
facturers, to use mercerized yarns 
so as to produce a stocking with 
a lustre.” 

In 1925, ten years after the fore. 
going was written, silk hosiery has 
established itself as a_ necessity 
with practically all classes of peo- 
ple for everyday wear as well as 
for dress-up occasions. The 
changes that have taken place are 
naturally reflected in hosiery ad- 
vertising. A review of this ad- 
vertising during the last few years 
shows a steadily growing trend 
among the leading advertisers to- 
ward the appeals of style and ap- 
pearance. Quality is featured here 
and there. 

Where ten years ago woolen 
stockings were said to be worn 
“only by lumbermen and sports- 
men in rural communities,” woolen 
hosiery for both men and women 
has come back into favor to some 
extent, not so much for utility pur- 
poses, as for style and appearance 
and for urban and sports wear. 

Silk hosiery can no longer be 
considered a luxury. A review of 
the many articles that have ap- 
peared in Printers’ INK and 
PRINTERS’ INK MOonTHLY dur- 
ing the last four or five years 
shows that silk hosiery is being 
merchandised as energetically and 
effectively as any staple in the 
wearing-apparel field. Current 
advertising is rich with examples 
of every form of advertising ap- 
peal from economy to exclusive 
style and quality. Nationally ad- 
vertised brands have multiplied in 
number since the war. Among 
the more prominent are Hole- 
proof, Phoenix, Onyx, Van Raalte, 
Iron Clad, Monito, Arrowhead, 
Durham, Gotham, Real Silk, Ever- 
wear, Rollins, Interwoven, McCal- 
lum and Fain—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 


Julie Duce, with the Boston sales 
staff of The Christian Science Monitor, 
has been appointed assistant to Donald 
Gilman, Pacific Coast advertising mat 
ager of the same publication. 
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An Investment 
in the Farm Market 


by Arthur W.Wilson 
of Thresher Service 


—_ manufacturers think that an easy 
way to make profitable sales is to take an 
advertising “flyer” in the farm market. 
It seldom works. 

The “long pull” combined with the right 
selling and advertising plan is the only 
safe and sound way to realize returns from 
your investment. 

We will be pleased to tell you about some 
of the things we have done for manufac- 
turers who are making sales to the six 
and a half million farm families. 








THRESHER SERVICE we. 


Formerly Williams Agency ~ Founded 1897 








136 Liberty Street, New York City 


Telephone - Rector7880 ~Cable-Flailad 
9 
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How Manufacturers 
Can Compete with 
Prison-made Goods 


(Continued from page 6) 
bothered by the competition of 
convict labor than is generally 
supposed. Here’s the list: 

Bags, etc. (jute); baking, commercial; 
baskets; box shooks (knocked down); 
brick; brooms and brushes; building con- 
struction; clothing—aprons, children’s 
play suits, garment making (unclassi- 
fied), overalls and jumpers, pants 
(work), shirts (work), tailoring; coal 
mining; coffee roasting; coke making; 
farm, garden, dairy and livestock; farm 
implements; flags; flax industry; furni- 
ture; granite and stone cutting, monu- 
mental; handkerchiefs; harness; hollow 
ware; hosiery and underwear; laundry; 
leather findings; lime; linens, etc., mak- 
ing and mending; lumber; mats, auto- 
mobile; mattresses (cotton and uphols- 
tering); printing; quarrying granite and 
stone, ‘and rock crushing; repair and 
shop work, miscellaneous; road building; 
rug and mat weaving; sheet-metal work; 
shoemaking; shoe repairing; soap mak- 
ing; stoves; sugar; tags, plates, signs, 
etc.; textiles—cloth, cotton and wool, 
duck, cotton; tobacco manufacturing, 
chewing and smoking; toys; traps, wire; 
twine and rope; whips and wood pulp. 
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The International Association 
of Garment Manufacturers claims 
that the garment industry js 
forced to bear the burden of ab. 
sorbing 40 per cent of the total 
value of prison products sold in 
competitive markets. It furnishes 
these figures for other industries 
affected in a serious way by this 
competition: Shoe industry, 11 per 
cent; furniture industry, 6 per 
cent; twine and rope, 1214 per 
cent. The other 31 per cent of 
prison output cuts into the busi- 
ness of forty-three other industries, 

The objection to prison com- 
petition is in the way the goods 
are sold. If prison production 
were sold as is other merchandise, 
the competition it offers would be 
no worse or no better than any 
other competition. But the com- 
petition is unfair. Here are the 
principal reasons why: 

First. The goods are usually 
retailed without any mark desig- 
nating that they are prison-made; 

Second. The contractors or 
selling agents for the goods really 
enjoy a State subsidy, which en- 














We are pleased to announce the organization of 


THE DEVINE-MACQUOID COMPANY, Inc 
NEWSPAPER REPRESENTATIVES 
103 Park Avenue, New York 


First National Bank Building, Chicago 
(I. S. Waris & Son, Western Managers) 
Successor to the MacQuomw AGENCY 


REPRESENTING THE 


Charleston, W. Va., Daily Mail 
Clarksburg, W. Va., Telegram 
Cumberland, Md., Times 

Elkins, W. Va., Inter-Mountain 
Fairmont, W. Va., West Virginian 


Huntington, W. Va., Herald-Dispatch 
*Jacksonville, Il, 


*East only. 


Lebanon, Ind., Reporter 
Martinsburg, W. Va., Journal 
Moundsville, W. Va., Echo 
Bradford, Pa., Star and Record 
Rock Hill, S. C., Herald 
Parkersburg, W. Va., News 
Journal 


Advertising Rates and Complete Market Information Furnished Promptly 
TELEPHONE: VANDERBILT 3070 
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and Warm Interests — 


ROM fairways and stadia, crowded ball parks and 

shooting lodges—from all those places where Amer- 
ca yields herself to recreative play—there has come a 
Hemand for a magazine that will serve the widespread 
nd catholic interest in sports shown by America today. 

In response to that demand Sportlife has gathered up 
hese interests into the covers of a great national period- 
cal and given them zest and edge for the true sport lover. 

No wonder that Sportlife has enjoyed a quadrupling 
bf circulation in the space of two years. 

No wonder, either, that Sportlife has enjoyed an adver- 
ising acceptance almost equally dramatic! 


Aw Brow rr2 22 _ 


GENERAL MANAGER. 


NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
of SPORTS and RECREATION 
Advertising Headquarters, 110 West 34th Street, New York 
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Multiplex - - - the Hub of 


Advertising Departments 


MULTIPLEX Display Fix- 
ture lends itself to more 
practical uses in the advertising 
manager’s office than any other 
appliance with which he works. 


Mr. Jack R. Gardner, Advertis- 
ing Manager of The Beckwith 
Company, Dowagiac, Michigan, 
tells us that “The wing type 
Multiplex Fixture has become 
the very hub of our Advertising 
Department.” 


From every part of the country 
—from advertisers large and 
small—letters are received com- 


mending their Multiplex and set- 
ting forth the various uses to 
which the fixture has been placed. 


A Multiplex would be useful in 
your office for making a conveni- 
ent and compact display of live 
advertising material; for keep- 
ing records of old advertising 
matter; for recruiting and selling 
salesmen; for stimulating deal- 
ers; for convincing prospects; 
for pacifying the waiting cus- 
tomer. 

Think! How could you use a 
Multiplex Fixture? May we send 
our catalog? 


Multiplex Display Fixture Co. 


922 North Tenth Street 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Minneapolis, San Francisco and Los Angeles 


Maultiniesx 


Advertising Display 


Equipment 
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ables them to undersell the mar- 


ket ; : 
Third. Prison goods enjoy a 


prison goods. According to the 
nternational Association of Gar- 
ent Manufacturers, the contrac- 
ors pay the States an average of 
4246 a prisoner a year and in re- 
urn the States compel the prison- 
ers to produce on an average of 
ore than $3,000 worth of goods. 

” says the asso- 

State considers 


ient payment for the labor of a 
prisoner who produces over $10 


ight, heat, power, etc. 

We can realize at what a dis- 
advantage the manufacturer em- 
ploying free-labor is placed when 


ing made in State prisons during 
whereas the free wage- 
amers in that industry earned 
pbout thirty cents on the dollar. 
1923 about $5,000,000 
shoes were made in 
The labor cost on this 
butput is estimated at five cents on 
he dollar, against a base price for 
tree-labor of about twenty cents 
pn the dollar. . 
As already indicated, another 
erious objection to prison prod- 
cts is that they furnish hidden 
ompetition. The public does 
ot know what it is buying. 
1923 15,000,000 work shirts were 
nanufactured by convicts. These 
were sold under many different 
rands. The same situation ap- 
plies to fibre furniture, reed chairs, 
rooms and brushes, children’s 
play suits, athletic underwear, 
bveralls, shoes and the many other 
prticles made in prisons. Private 
anufacturers are constantly 
working against this hidden com- 
petition. The consumer is un- 
ware of the origin of her pur- 
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chases. Even the retailer does 
not know it in many cases. 

Several States have laws for- 
bidding their prisoners to be hired 
out for private profit. But other 
States, such as Connecticut, have 
no such laws. The State prison 
at Wethersfield turned out $2,000,- 
000 worth of work shirts during 
1923 on a contract with an out- 
sider. Three hundred and fifty- 
three convicts were thus engaged. 
The average value of the produc- 
tion of each prisoner for the year 
was $6,538. The State was paid 
$354 for the year’s work of each 
prisoner. Connecticut did not vio- 
late its own laws in this venture, 
but the output of its prisoners was 
shipped into other States and sold 
there, such as New York and 
Ohio, that do not permit their own 
prisoners to be hired in this man- 
ner. Both these States also require 
prison-made goods offered for sale 
within their boundaries to be 
labeled as such. The garment as- 
sociation already alluded to says 
that it knows of np case where 
work shirts made in the Connecti- 
cut penitentiary and sold in New 
York State were labeled in ac- 
cordance with the law. 

Other States, such as Kentucky, 
have laws requiring products made 
in their penitentiaries to be marked 
“Convict-made,” when offered for 
sale to the State’s citizens. But 
in many cases the output of these 
penitentiaries is sold in States 
having no such laws. 

The International Association of 
Garment Manufacturers is respon- 
sible for the statement that twenty 
States are now engaged in the 
prison-made garment industry. 
Missouri has set up its own prison 
garment shops and sells its cloth- 
ing throughout the country under 
the name of the Workmen’s Cloth- 
ing Co, and the Missouri Shirt 
Manufacturing Co. 

“In Michigan and Alabama,” so 
states my informant, “large scale 
production of textiles is being de- 
veloped, so that prisoners are 
making the fabric as well as the 
garment, buying the cotton from a 
prison farm, spinning the yarn in 
a prison mill, weaving the cloth 
on prison looms, completing the 
garment and turning it over to a 
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File cuts 


—The new way 
—sectional bookcase idea 
—modern-steel 
—anybody 

—good looking 

—build for hard service 
—as you need ’m, add ’m 
—half the space 

—costs less 

—nothing like it 


Here it is, 5 sections 
in a stack. Holds 90 
square feet of print- 
ing plate surface on 
14x18 inches floor 
space. 


Save the surface, 
save the cut 


our facts folder tells more 


THE 
VERTIFILE 


Harlo R. Grant & Co. 


2325 Madison Street, Chicago 
Phone West 3631 
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distributor, who passes it on with. 
out any mark to show its prison 
origin.” 

That gives a sketchy view of the 
harm of prison competition. The 
opposition will say, no doubt, tha 
I have overpainted it. Many of 
my warden correspondents claim 
for one thing that prison good; 
are not sold under the market 
They intimate that prison labor js 
inefficient and for that reason 
alone prison goods cannot com- 
pete with the production of fre 
labor. Lester D. Eaton, the war. 
den of the Maine State prison, 
writes that the State sells the “we- 
gons, sleighs, harnesses, brooms 
and Ford truck bodies” which it 
manufactures at prices as high or 
higher than other manufacturers, 
A. M. Dalrymple, warden of the 
Oregon State Penitentiary, writes: 

“The principal industry here is 
the manufacture of flax fiber and 
tow from flax straw, which is 
raised in this vicinity. This em- 
ploys about sixty-five prisoners. 
About forty prisoners are en- 
ployed in the penitentiary brick- 
making plant during the summer 
months. These commodities are 
sold upon the open market at the 
regular market price.’ Thos. J. 
Tynan, warden of the Colorado 


a commercial way, except souvt- 
nirs, which are sold to tourists 
“at good prices.” 


EVERYBODY AGAINST IT 


I have assembled much evidence 
of that character, but regardless 
of it the overwhelming testimony 
of the trade is that the sale 0 
prison goods in open markets is # 
least a pernicious and depressing 
influence. 

The selling activities of the 
Minnesota State Prison have beel 
the subject of much controversy. 
J. J. Sullivan, the warden, tells me 
that the convicts manufactur 
binder twine and farm implements 
consisting of harvesters, mowét 
and hay rakes. “These goods at 
sold at prices fixed by the State 
Board of Control each year and a 








P.S.—Address our Used Dept. for lists 


of flat drawer files—replacements. a rule are somewhat lower tha 
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Is the Agency Blamed? 


When sales of bottled or canned products are 
standing still, and advertiser and agency are 
“passing the buck” it’s about time to look 
for a remedy. 

When the manufacturer puts out a shoddy 
looking package «+ - when the package leaks 
and the product becomes stale or weak - «+ 
when the cork comes out broken and the 
consumer has no other to replace it «+ all 
these things are barriers to repeat sales. 

All of them can be eliminated with Korx-N- 
Szat—a perfect closure 

that the public appre- 

ciates! 

Worth looking into is 

the Korx-N-Szat“help 

sales” story—a booklet. 

Write for it. 


Williams Sealing 
Corporation 
Decatur, Illinois To open: merely raise the lever 


and push with thumb. To reseal: 
replace cap on bottle and push 


ote l down. 
Williams wines 


| KORK-N-SEAL 


THE BOTTLE CAP WITH THE LITTLE LEVER 
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the prices quoted by other manu- 
facturers,” says Mr. Sullivan. 

This State has carried the sell- 
ing of its convict goods further 
than any other State inasmuch 
as it has gone so far as to adver- 
tise its machinery to the farmer 
in farm papers, much as would 
any private manufacturer. Print- 
ERS’ INK has already told the story 
of this campaign. 

I have received many letters re- 
garding the conditions in Minne- 
sota. The situation is well sum- 
marized in a communication from 
C. C. Webber, senior vice-presi- 
dent of Deere & Company and 
president of the Deere & Webber 
Company of Minneapolis: 

The manufacture of binding twine at 
the prison at Stillwater has been in 
operation for many years. The manu- 
facture of grain binders, mowers and 
sulky hay rakes started something like 
ten years ago. 

Farmer legislators in Minnesota are 
in the majority and the implement trade 
was unable to prevent the establishment 
of this manufacturing business. 

Binding twine is made largely by auto- 
matic machinery and it is largely a 
matter of buying the raw material right 
and as the prison is a preferred creditor 
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in the event of insolvency in the State 
of Minnesota, the prison has made g 
moderate success in the manufacture and 
sale of binding twine. They sell jt 
below the market. 

In the sale of binders, mowers and 
rakes their prices are 20 to 25 per cent 
less than the prices made by competitors 
that are financed by private capital and 
that employ free labor. This competition 
has been particularly vicious. The 
State, you will notice, has lost covering 
the period mentioned in the enclosed 
article over one-third of the selling price 
on this line of goods. 


Wm. Black, president of B. F, 
Avery & Sons, of Louisville, Ky,, 
says that the Minnesota implement 
factory was obliged to employ on 
the outside of the prison 80 per 
cent of the labor used. The need- 
ed skilled labor, he says, could not 
be recruited from among the con- 
victs. Mr. Black adds that the re- 
sult of the operation of the State’s 
implement plant showed a net loss, 
although no depreciation was 
charged off and overhead items 
were missing in the report. 

The binder twine situation as it 
exists not only in Minnesota but 
in other States that have been in- 
fluenced by Minnesota’s initiative 


His 
Wit! 
take cc 











WANTED—A Radio Sales Manager 


A large Chicago corporation of national reputation and 
of strong financial standing requires the services of a com- 
petent radio sales manager. 

e man must be of good ‘character and must know 


radio. He must understand the selling of radio sets from 
all angles—jobber, dealer and consumer—and must know 
the methods employed. He must be a sales manager of 
proven ability, able to organize and train a selling force, 
formulate a plan to aid dealers; he must know existing con- 
ditions and be able to prepare a complete selling and mer- 
chandising program. He must be big enough to cope with 
these problems on a national scale. He must have sufficient 
mechanical knowledge of the principles of radio and the 
operation of various types of sets to intelligently co-operate 
with the engineering department. However, we do not want 
a radio “‘nut’’ but a man with sound practical experience 
and business judgments. 

To the man who can qualify, the position offers an un- 
usual opportunity to become established with a large, pro- 
gressive organization. 

Give full particulars as to selling experience, former con- 
nections, knowledge of the field, laboratory experience, and 
salary expected. 


Address “R,”’ Box 100, Printers’ Ink 
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We Want A Man 


job will be “chief” in our Copy Department. 
ome business papers that doesn’t mean a great deal, but we 
py very seriously in our office. In the early days we made a rule 
idvertiser could repeat an advertisement in Drug Topics. We 
because up to that time manufacturers in this field, in our opin- 
adn’t taken their business paper advertising seriously enough, and 
y instances were letting “standing cards” run indefinitely. 

We didn’t want any of that kind of advertising in Drug Topics and 
we don’t today. 

We want advertising in Drug Topics to produce results, and we con- 
sider “copy” an important factor in that. Every piece of “copy” that 
goes into Drug Topics is scrutinized carefully by our merchandising com- 
mittee before it is inserted. 

If it doesn’t “click,” if the merchandising plan behind it isn’t right, we 
often make suggestions that help. 

The value of such a policy to our clients has been demonstrated many, 

We know the drug field. We are in constant and intimate 
touch with all branches of it. We keep our ear to the ground and our 
ose in the wind, so that we are constantly aware of and alert to every 
hange and advance in its marketing and merchandising methods. 

We give our clients advantage and benefit of this knowledge. We 
have developed a new era—a new style and a new thought in drug 
rade paper advertising. 

Result—Drug Topics has a record of remarkable successes in adver- 
ising, merchandising and distribution campaigns that we have put over, 
for manufacturers and advertising agencies. A record of brilliant 
achievements far above the usual. 

So—this copy “chief” we want cannot be a paste pot and shears man. 

Copy is important, but good copy cannot be written unless the man 
behind it “knows his onions.’ The man we want must be— 








lst-—A man who knows the drug field. 

2nd—Who knows marketing and merchandising. 

3rd—Who can write “copy” with a style, a lilt, a swing, but in the 
language of the drug trade. 

4th—Who can develop original advertising and approach ideas for 
our clients. 

Sth—His copy must “make good.” It must be sound in principle, con- 
structive in idea and productive in results. 


Such a man can go far with us, because his work will be increasingly 
valuable to our “advertisers,”.as he works more and more into the spirit 
nd swing of our organization and our trade. 

And we want him quick. State your qualifications in first letter to 


bbtain interview. ; 
Drug Topics 
The Notional Magazme of the Drug Trade 
TOPICS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
291 Broadway, New York City. 


Also publishers of 
DrucG Jospers SALESMAN AND DispLay Topics 
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A $10,000 Opportunity! 


WE have three men out onthe road. One 

of them is making $12,000 a year, another 
$10,000, and the third will score about $8,000 
for 1924. 


The $10,000 man is leaving us. Physical in- 
firmities compel him to drop out of the ranks 
at once. He has been with us several years 
and we are sorry to lose him, but one man’s 


loss is another man’s gain. secu 


“T 
stron 
was 
Qualifications: His successor must be, as he secur 


was, thoroughly grounded on the principles farm 

ire Riche to th 
of good advertising. He must be enthusiastic. 2 
He must be able to formulate sound advertis- made 
ing plans and policies for small town retailers, labor 
He must be willing to travel and WORK. He ‘E 
ought to know a great deal about department at 
stores and retail problems in particular. curin 
For he will sell CENTURY ADVERTISING | _ 
SERVICES, which are known and used wher- | tthe r 


ever merchants advertise. Two thousand cli- The 

ents in all parts of the World, and that goes — 
for Africa, Australia, South America and souri, 
Great Britain, use CENTURY —the highest South 


priced, highest grade services on the market. These 
% sO su 


If you are longing to get out and talk construc- by th 
the se 


tive advertising to a class of men who will a 
listen to you and accord you every courtesy, oie 

write and tell us just what you have been doing 3,000.0 
and why you believe you can make good. each, 
twine 

Please do not call without an appointment. Minne 
about 

“Th 

stiowc 

eo .}° ° 923 a 

Century Advertising Service, Inc. | twine, 

tion it 


730 Fifth Avenue New York 300,00 
eer 

binder 

is proc 

“Not 


Can you take his place? 
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is so well outlined by E. J. Baker, 
of the Farm Implement News, 
that I am going to quote several 
paragraphs from his letter. He 
writes : 

“About twenty-five years ago 
when there prevailed what was be- 
lieved to be an unreasonably high 
price for binder twine, a factory 
for the manufacture of binder 
twine was established in the 
Minnesota State Prison. This 
plant has been managed in a fairly 
successful manner and from time 
to time has been enlarged. 

“For the season of 1923 its out- 
put of binder twine is believed to 
have been 23,000,000 pounds. Some 
years a material profit has been 
secured to the State. 

“This project always has had 
strong political backing because it 
was believed that the enterprise 
secured material profits to the 
farmers of Minnesota by assuring 
to them a supply of binder twine 
at a price lower than could be 
made by any manufacturer of free- 
labor twine. 

“Encouraged by this example of 
fair success in the manufacture of 
binder twine, and desirous of se- 
curing the favor of farmers, the 
legislatures of several other States 
have established prison plants for 
tthe manufacture of binder twine. 
The States now operating such 
plants besides Minnesota are In- 
diana, Kansas, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
South Dakota and Wisconsin. 
These plants have not been nearly 
so successful as the one operated 
by the State of Minnesota. For 
the season of 1923 it is believed 
that the output of these eight 
plants averaged something over 
3,000,000 pounds of binder twine 
each, the whole prison output of 
twine for that year, including 
Minnesota, being estimated at 
about 50,000,000 pounds. 

“The free-labor factories are 
believed to have produced during 
1923 about 250,000,000 pounds of 
twine, making the total produc- 
tion in the United States about 
300,000,000 pounds. Thus it will 
be seen that about one-sixth of the 
binder twine of the United States 
Is produced in prison plants. 

‘Not all of this twine is con- 
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seeing 
thru films— 


MOTION PICTURE FILMS be- 
come oil-smeared and dirty after 
repeated showings . often 
they become heat-warped and 
brittle . . . these defects impair 
their advertising value. 
OUR SERVICE 

We offer the owners of Adver- 
tising Films complete service: 
STORAGE SPACE —in com- 
pliance with Fire Regulations, 
INSPECTION AND REPAIR by 
experts, RENOVATING and 
cleaning by patented, chemical 
process, and a faultless RE- 
CEIVING AND SHIPPING 
SERVICE. 
In our ten years of business we 
have served consistently such 
leading Film Companies as 
FAMOUS PLAYERS LASKY, 
METRO GOLDWYN, PATHE, 
FOX, UNIVERSAL, and 
UNITED ARTISTS. 

Further details upon request 


A. TEITEL, 


804 S. WABASH AVE. 
Est. 1914 CHICAGO 

















IF YOU KNOW 


A man who can talk in the 
language of merchandising, and 
retail as well as national adver- 
tising and sales; 


Who knows the preparation of 
copy and layouts and some- 
thing of printing; 


And whose work would _in- 
volve considerable traveling; 


Tell him there is a position 
waiting for such a man with 
one of our clients. We will 
tell him all about it if he will 
get in touch with us. 


MERRILL, PRICE & TAYLOR, Inc. 
Wrigley Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 
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sumed in the United States, as 
there is a heavy export trade. 

“The greater part of the prison 
output is sold direct to farmers, 
either individually or in clubs, at 
prices that are supposed to cover 
approximate cost of production. 
Free-labor twine on the contrary 
is sold largely through dealers 
who naturally look for some profit 
on the twine, although their mar- 
gins on binder twine are exceed- 
ingly narrow. 

“On the other hand, it is 
claimed and it has been proved 
through numerous tests that 
prison twine as a rule is of poor 
quality, less tensile Strength and 
less feet per pound than free- 
labor twine made in factories with 
established reputations. 

“Through a careful considera- 
tion of these facts, it has been pos- 
sible to prove that free-labor twine 
as a rule is placed in the hands of 
the farmer at nearly the same 
price per foot, while at the same 
time it possesses greater strength 
and better working qualities than 
the prison-made article. 

“In some States regular farm 
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equipment dealers have handled 
prison twine on a limited specified 
margin. Dealers have done this 
for the accommodation of {arm- 
ers, notwithstanding the margins 
permitted on prison twine are s0 
narrow as to preclude any possj- 
bility of net profit. 

“Although the prison plants es- 
tablished in these nine States were 
supposed to produce twine for the 
exclusive benefit of the farmers in 
each State, the prison twine plant 
management in most of the States 
has found it impossible to market 
its output in its own State. Asa 
natural result, this twine has been 
marketed largely in States other 
than the one in which the prison 
plant was located. 

“A certain percentage of farm- 
ers in nearly all the leading agri- 
cultural States seem to have a 
leaning toward prison-made goods 
because of the lower price, not- 
withstanding the quality. On the 
other hand, the greater part of the 
farmers, even in the States where 
there are prison plants, except 
Minnesota, prefer free-labor twine 
because of its better quality and 











training salesmen. 


Central Illinois. 


can measure up to it. 





Somewhere—Some place 


There Is an Executive I am 
Looking For 


A new department added to our business requires an 
executive well grounded in selling, merchandising and 


This man may now be an executive of an advertising 
agency or a sales manager who has creative ability, but who 
has gone as far as he can in his present position. 

Our line is in the home electrical appliance field, our fac- 
tory is one of the largest in the industry and is located in 


This position offers a real opportunity for the man who 
Your letter should give an outline 
of your qualifications, experience and salary. 

all replies will be held in strictest confidence. 


Address, “The President,” Box 101, care of Printers’ | NK. 


I assure you 
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Reach the Growers 
Packers 

Shippers 

Buyers 


of Fresh Fruits and Vegetables 
through 


™ Packing House 
NEWS ) 


The only Journal in the World devoted 
exclusively to the Packing, Shipping and 
Marketing of fresh fruits and vegetables 


Dominant and Alone 


in its reader interest and good-will in 
matters concerning: 


PACKING 
SHIPPING 
SELLING 
DISTRIBUTING 
Used as a Text Book in Schools and Colleges 


National in circulation and scope 


Peninsular Publishing Company 
301-9 Warner Building 
Tampa Florida 
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Research Man 
Wanted 


AN you “dig up the 

facts” on a_ wide 
range of unrelated com- 
mercial subjects? Are 
you experienced in busi- 
ness research and able 
to do this kind of work 
with rapidity as well as 
accuracy? 

A strongly organized 
business research insti- 
tute, recently established 
with unusually ample re- 
sources, desires an addi- 
tional research man of 
proven capacity. Tell us 
what you have done and 
include all essential de- 
tails of age, training, 
education and desired 
earnings. 


Address Research “M,” Box 248 
Printers’ Ink. 














a creative 
Production 
Man with 4 
years service 
as Printing 
Production 
Manager and 
Assistant Art 
Director of a 
prominent 
New York 
Agency— 
now super- 
vising the ad- 
vertising de- 
partment of 
an eminent 
wholesale 
organization 


Address: “'N,"" Box 249, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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length per pound, 
n some cases, organizations of 
agricultural implement dealers 
have made an effort to convince 
the legislatures that the establish- 
ment of such factories would not 
really bring any benefit to the 
farmers, but it generally has ap- 
peared that the greater the opposi- 
tion, the more certain the poli- 
ticians were to pass the legislation 
that they thought would win favor 
in the eyes of the farmers. 

“However, movements for the 
establishment of several other 
prison twine factories have been 
successfully opposed. 

“The manufacturers of free- 
labor twine have as a rule taken 
no steps to oppose the establish- 
ment of these prison enterprises. 
They have never believed that 
such plants could be successfully 
operated, nor that they could pro- 
duce goods that would compete 
with free labor on a fair compari- 
son of quality and service. The 
general feeling of the trade has 
been to let these enterprises run 
their course, which as a rule 
would be short lived but for the 
fact that they operate with labor 
that costs but little and as a rule 
are backed by continuous new ap- 
propriations of State money. 

That, in brief, is the condition 
of prison competition as it exists 
in the United States today. This 
first article necessarily had to deal 
with the statistical status of the 
subject. The second and conclud- 
ing article on the subject will 
consider the remedy and will tell 
how the competition of prison- 
made goods may be handled. It 
will appear in an early number of 
PrinTeERS’ INK. 
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F. J. Bonnet Joins 
Sherman & Lebair 


Frederic J. Bonnet has joined Sher- 
man & Lebair. Inc. advertising agency, 
New York. He was formerly with the 
Wood, Putnam & Wood Company, Bos- 
ton advertising agency. 


Joins The Ronalds Company 


W. Cogswell Rogers, for twelve years 
manager of the Eastern printing depart: 
ment at New York of Rand McNally 
& Company, has joined The Ronalds 
Company, Limited, Montreal printers. 
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Several yp hd 
disturbing things 
the have come out of 
President Washington 
lately, incidents which seem to in- 
dicate that attempts are being 
made to use the high office of 
President of the United States for 
advertising purposes. 

The case of the Gloucester 
boosters is fresh in everyone’s 
mind.. In this instance, the ob- 
jective was to have the President 
photographed against a back- 
ground of advertising signs such 
as “1,000 Cottages for Rental” 
and “Sport, Golf and Drives of 
Surpassing Beauty.” Mr. Cool- 
idge very properly turned on his 
heel and refused to be converted 
into an advertising medium. 


Hands off 
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Another recent case was that of 
the visit of a group of college 
boys. The drooping hang of their 
trousers was supposed to have in- 
spired on the part of the Presj- 
dent a facetious remark to the 
effect that the use of suspenders 
rather than belts would improve 
the sartorial appearance of his 
callers. 

How much of the resulting pub- 
licity in the newspapers was the 
deliberate promotion of profes- 
sional press agents, we are not 
prepared to say. It is significant, 
however, to read in a book pub- 
lished by a firm of “Counsellors in 
Publicity,” the following state- 
ment: 


It became the fashion several years 
ago for men to wear belts and to leave 
ts) Pp i 


a 


ders. The Pp industry 
went from bad to worse until finally in 
self-defense the various manufacturers 
got together and decided that they 
would forget their competition for the 
time being and unite in a campaign to 
make suspenders the fashion again. If 
this had been done by advertising, the 
public would have paid no attention to 
it, since to read in an advertisement 
labeled ‘‘Suspender Manufacturers” 
that suspenders were coming back again 
would hardly be convincing. Therefore 
the publicity was sent out in other forms 
and it became rumored and finally defi- 
nitely stated in print that suspenders 
were returning. 





We hope that the apparent suc- 
cess of such plots will not inspire 
other commercial interests to in- 
trude upon the President for the 
purpose of grabbing off free 
space in the newspapers. In the 
first place it is in execrable taste, 
In the second place the publicity 
itself is of very questionable value 
and may easily awaken resent- 
ment upon the part of the general 
public against the perpetrators. 
And lastly, the President of the 
United States is a very busy man. 
The people want his time con- 
served so that his best judgment 
may be brought to bear upon the 
many intricate problems of state 
affecting the welfare of the coun- 
try as a whole. Two former 
Presidents have broken down 
physically while in office and it 
is an outrage for selfish com- 
mercial interests to steal a minute 
from the crowded day of our 
Chief Executive. During the 
Rooseveltian regime, any adver- 
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tier who sought to link his goods 
up with the President’s person- 
ality was likely to receive a polite 
hut peremptory letter on the 
White House stationery signed by 
the secretary to the effect that 
such use of his picture and name 
was distasteful to Mr. Roosevelt 
and he would expect the method 
to be discontinued forthwith. 


Bruce Barton, 
writing on adver- 
tising by radio, 
on another page 
issue of Printers’ INK 


Don’t 
Tolerate 
Abuses 


of this 
says: 
Such abuses will react against the in- 
dividual advertisers who perpetrate 
them but will not, I imagine, hurt ad- 

isi Any more than 
the foolish talk of some one preacher 
discredits the whole church. 


This is indeed a very broad way 
of looking at things and is true 
within certain limitations. But if 
carried to its logical conclusion, 
it would mean that all abuses will 
correct themselves in time, that 
the movement to stamp out 
fraudulent advertising, for ex- 
ample, was unnecessary, and that 
the co-operative work being done 
in so many different industries to 


today than it was ten or twenty 
years ago; and that the credit 
for the improvement belongs to 
the militant people in industry 
who have not been satisfied to 
close their eyes to abuses in cur- 
rent practice. 


man who 


The Empty The 


Grab Basket rubs one pros- 
pect the wrong 


way may be the ideal salesman to 


handle another buyer. Any sys- 
tem of sales management which 
leaves this impossible-to-classify 
human element out of its calcu- 
lations is on the wrong track. 
That is why the plan described 
by C. K. Woodbridge in Print- 
ers’ Ink Montuiy for February 
1s so helpful and interesting. In 
every territory, Mr. Woodbridge 
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points out, certain prospects 
finally strike a salesman as hope- 
less. In some of the sales offices, 
therefore, “grab baskets” are 
maintained into which salesmen 
toss the cards of such prospects. 
All the other salesmen rummage 
through this basket occasionally 
and select a few cards to add to 
their own lists. A prospect who 
seems hopeless to one man may 
look good to another. He wants 
to try his sales methods out on the 
other man’s hard-nut prospects. 

“The interesting thing about it,” 
Mr. Woodbridge says, “is that 
these hopeless prospects frequently 
yield business when another sales- 
man gets on the trail and in this 
manner the grab basket is usually 
kept empty.” 

Those empty grab baskets are 
a symbol of the human method of 
sales management. Men managed 
by chart methods alone would not 
have the baskets of prospects 
to draw from, nor the inclination 
to keep them empty. 

A sales force must resemble the 
parts in Mr. Kipling’s ship which 
found itself in the stress and 
storms of the Atlantic when all 
component parts finally worked 
together in harmony for the good 
of the whole. 

It is the final results in orders 
which count. Who gets the order 
is important, but the fact that the 
whole organization is working for 
orders is more important still. 

The grab basket which is kept 
empty by men who are anxious 
to sell is a good suggestion and a 
real indication of fighting morale. 


Within the last 


Advertising "weeks three 


Failures? tively large ad- 
vertisers have announced their de- 
cision to retire from business. On 
February 1, The Borden Company 
took over the Dairylea canned 
milk business of the Dairymen’s 
League. A few days later the 
Earl & Wilson business was sold 
to Cluett, Peabody & Company, 
Inc. And last week, E. V. Con- 
nett & Company, Inc., of Orange, 
N. J., hat manufacturers, an- 


Are These 
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nounced that they would close the 
doors of their factories some time 
in March. 

Is there any one cause under- 
lying the retirement of these three 
companies? Printers’ INK has 
already explained why the Dairy- 
men’s League surrendered its 
canned milk business to The Bor- 
den Company. The League, it- 
self, remains intact. It has given 
up only one of its small depart- 
ments. Special causes lie behind 
the sale of Earl & Wilson. The 
E & W business has long been 
successful. Its brands have al- 
ways enjoyed an enviable reputa- 
tion and they probably will be 
continued by Cluett, Peabody & 
Co. E. V. Connett & Company an- 
nounce as their reason for retiring 
that the management has given up 
all hope of being able to make the 
business profitable. 

The reason for the discontinu- 
ance of these businesses is, there- 
fore, dissimilar in each case. At 
the same time, as we examine all 
the facts in each instance, we find 
that overproduction in the indus- 
try affected had something to do 
with the decision of these con- 
cerns to give up the ghost. From 
the theoretical economic stand- 
point there is no such thing as 
overproduction. Theoretically, the 
world should be able to consume 
as much as it is able to produce. 
Practically, however, any industry 
can produce more than it is able 
to sell. This does not mean that 
these industries necessarily face a 
saturated market. All it means is 
that if too many companies en- 
gage in any particular industry 
all of them cannot do a prosper- 
ous business. Some of them are 
going to prosper at the expense of 
others. 

We believe this condition ap- 
plies to the men’s hat business. 
Perhaps there is no overproduc- 
tion in this field. Just the same 
it is true that the available busi- 
ness is not enough to keep all the 
companies prosperous. Some of 
the houses have to trail along, op- 
erating with little profit or maybe 
in red. Perhaps the hat industry 
could create more business, but it 
is doubtful if this would change 
the situation any. The leaders 


still would lead, and the trailers 
still would trail. 

E. V. Connett & Company have 
been in existence for 110 years 
and have an honorable record, 
They have been advertising, how- 
ever, only for the last few years, 
Throughout their long career they 
sold their hats largely through job- 
bers and under jobbers’ brands, 
The name of the manufacturer was 
not known to the men who wore 
the hats. Until recent years most 
hats were sold in that way. Since 
the jobber did nothing to increase 
the consumption of hats, it is no 
wonder that the per capita pur- 
chase of hats is only two every 
three years. 

The hat industry awakened to 
this situation a few years ago, 
with the result that the old-fash- 
ioned hat jobber is now disap- 
pearing as a factor in the trade. 
Connett, in common with most 
hat manufacturers, had been 
branding its goods of late. The 
company had been advertising, too, 
but it started too late. A short 
period of advertising is not suff- 
cient to overcome a hundred years 
of lack of brand promotion. 

The whole hat situation is com- 
plicated by labor difficulties and 
by costly production methods. 
The Orange hat district has never 
fully recovered from the disas- 
trous strike of 1909. The main 
cause, though, of Connett’s retire- 
ment is overproduction. In any 
overpopulated industry, a com- 
pany that wishes to survive must 
win for itself a position of leader- 
ship. When eliminations are tak- 
ing place, it will usually be the 
trailers that will be eliminated. 


Condé Nast Advances 
A. M. Sherrill 


Arthur M. Sherrill, who has been a 
member of the promotion department 
of the Condé Nast Publications, New 
York, has been appointed to the adver- 
tising staff of House & Garden as 4 
representative. He will cover Phila 
delphia and the Southern territory. 


F. W. Harvey, Jr., with 
McJunkin Agency 
F. W. Harvey, Jr., formerly general 
manager of Extension Magazine, Chi 
cago, Ill., has joined the McJunkn 
Advertising Company, also of 
city, as a vice-president. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising « Merchandising (ounsel 


120 WEST THIRTY- SECOND STREET 


New York, 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Johns-Manville Incorporated 
Western Electric Co. 
American Chicle Company 
The T. A. Snider Preserve Co, 
and effective 
January ist, 1925 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 


‘““NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL” 


This 








Note: The addition of the Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co., upon whose prob- 
lems the Newell-Emmett Company 
has been engaged since last May, gives 
to this agency a total of six clients at 


the end of six years’ existence. 
insistence on slow growth, permitting 
concentrated and thorough study of 
each client’s problems, is an integral 
part of the agency policy outlined above. 
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The advertising of 
the Mifflin Chemical 
Corporation is handled 

by S. D. Hofheimer. 


Mifflin Chemical Corporation individuals 
who are readers of Printers’ Ink and 
Printers’ Ink Monthly 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 
Philip Publicker President 
David Berg Treasurer 
Walter J. Lehman General Manager 
Charles H. Bauer Sales Manager 
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RittorDental Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


Rochestor, Now York 


“PRINTERS INK and PRINTERS’ INK 
MonTHLy are both read by practically 
all of us having anything to do with the 
selling end of the business. 

“The magazines come to my desk and 
are then routed to our General Manager 
and those in charge of our Sales Educa- 
tion work, and frequently to the Produc- 
tion Manager and those in charge of pro- 
duction when we think some article or 
other may be of interest to them. 

“If I could read but one magazine on 
sales and advertising subjects it would 
be Printers’ INK and my second choice 
would be Printers’ INK MOonrTHLYy. 
What I especially like about your publi- 
cations is the fact that advertising and 
sales subjects and problems that arise in 
such work are usually treated together and 
not as two different and distinct depart- 
ments of a business.” 


RITTER D imG. CO. INC. 


Advert ising Mans. ger ais 


PRINTERS’ INK—PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 
20,104 net paid 16,296 net paid circulation 


185 Madison Avenue, New York 











Advertising Club News 


Court Convicts Blue-Sky 


Promoter 

_ A verdict of guilty has been returned 
in the Federal ( ourt at Houston against 

‘inston C. Gaines, who was charged 
with using the mails to defraud the 
public, according to the National Vigi- 
lance Committee. He was convicted on 
five counts in connection with the pro- 
motion of ten oil enterprises in which 
the public lost $77,000. <A _ bulletin is- 
sued by the committee says that the con- 
viction of Gaines marks the end of a 
mail fraud case reported by the attor- 
ney for the Government to be “radically 
different from former mail fraud cases 
in that the defendant gave his victims 
no run for their money, never attempt- 
ing to drill any wells nor buy leases to 
aid their clients.”” Gaines formerly was 
employed by S. E, J. Cox who is now 
serving a term in a Federal prison for 
his fraudulent oil promotions. Both con- 
victions were brought about through in- 
vestigations by the National Vigilance 
Committee and its affiliated Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus. 

*x* * 


Retailers Endorse Vigilance 


Work 


Endorsement and support of the work 
of the National Vigilance Committee and 
its affiliated Better Business Bureaus 
were voted in a resolution which was 
adopted at a meeting of the Retailers’ 
National Council. The council is a 
federation of the national associations of 
clothiers, druggists, jewelers, shoe, gar- 
ment, dry goods, hardware and imple- 
ment dealers. The resolution calls upon 
the 150,000 members of the council to 
co-operate with local better business bu- 
reaus and to take the initiative in es- 
tablishing bureaus in cities where none 


exists. 
oe 2 “2 


Cedar Rapids Club Re-elects 
Officers 


At the annual meeting of the di- 
rectors of the Greater Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, Advertising Club, the following 
officers were re-elected: H. J. Rowe, 
president; J. S. Farquhar, vice-president; 
John W. Lovellette, secretary; and John 
Burinck, treasurer. These officers also 
are members of the board of directors. 
Other members are: Robert Armstrong. 
F. E. Fluegel, Frank H. French, Ralph 
Muma, G. J. Siebke and Herbert 


Stamats. 
e 4 # 


Miami Club to Hold Advertis- 
ing Ball 

The Advertising Club of Miami, Fla., 
will hold a national advertising ball at 
the Fleetwood Hotel, Miami Beach, on 
February 26. Each one of the partici- 
pants will be dressed to represent an 
advertising hrand. C. Smith, secre- 
tary-treasurer, is in charge of arrange- 
ments. 


Louisville Club Touring 
Local Industries 


_The Advertising Club of Louisville 
Ky., is making arrangements with locj 
manufacturers to have its members 
visit their factories in order that they 
may have a more comprehensive under. 
standing cf Louisville industries. Thes 
tours of inspection are conducted month. 
ly. The last tour was a visit to the 
soap factories of the Van Camp Pack. 
ing Company. B. G. Loughridge, 
eral manager of soap sales, (C 

Kuhn, territorial manager of soap 
sales and Henry H. O’Shea, general 
superintendent, explained the operations 
of the factory to a party of fifty club 
members. 

* * * 


Convention a Great 
Opportunity for Texas 


The “acre of diamonds,’’ or oppor 
tunities for development that lie at our 
door, was the theme of a talk by J. M. 
Dawson given before a luncheon of tle 
Dallas, Tex., Advertising League re 
cently. Mr. Dawson pointed out t 
members the opportunity of Texas t 
make itself better known to the world 
next May during the Houston conven 
tion of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World. 

*x* * * 


Philadelphia Advertising 
Women Hold Banquet 


The Philadelphia Club of Acvertis. 
ing Women held its annual dinner ani 
dance at the Bellevue-Stratford on Feb 
ruary 5. About 800 people attended 
During the evening ninety prizes were 
distributed, all contributed by national 
advertisers. In addition each guest 
was presented with a number of 
souvenirs, in the form of nationally 
advertised products. 

* * 


Montreal Club Promoting 
Forest Protection Week 


The Montreal Publicity Association 
is actively engaged in enlisting the su 
port of other Canadian organizations t¢ 
observe Forest Protection Week which 
will be held during the week becinning 
April 19. As previously reported the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of | the 
World is co-operating in promoting the 
observance of this week which is off 
cially sponsored by the United States 
Forest Service. 

*x* * 


Providence Club to Hold 
Dinner 


The Town Criers, of Providence, 
R. L., will hold their annual clu) dinner 
at Rhodes-on-the-Pawtucket, on March 
2. The dinner will be followed by 4 
dance. Samuel L. Rothafel will be the 
guest of honor, 
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E. L. Greene to Join Associated 
Clubs Headquarters 


Edward L. Greene, manager of the 
Boston Better Business Commission, will 
join the headquarters staff at New York 
of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs 
of the World as 
a special represen- 
tative. This change 
of position be- 
comes effective on 
March 1. 

In his new po- 
sition Mr. Greene 
will devote his 
time to organiza- 
tion work especial- 
ly as this relates 
to the various im- 
portant industries 
now supporting the 
Association finan- 
cially and_ co- 
operating in its activities. Before join- 
ing the Boston Commission, Mr. Greene 
was associated in Better Business Bu- 
reau work at Chicago and Cleveland. 

] 


* * * 


Urges Advertising Club to 
Establish Code of Ethics 


“Through the establishment of a 
definite code of advertising ethics the 
buying public will gain a trust in the 
advertising merchants,” Don V. Holt. 
of Sioux City. Ia., president of the 
Iowa Master Plumbers, told a _ recent 
meeting of the Sioux City Advertising 
Club. 

“This organization has the _ oppor- 
tunity to establish this code of ethics 
and can maintain the code once it is 
established,” he continued. ‘‘The mem- 
bers of the organization should be edu- 
cated to the advertising needs of the 
commercial industries of this city. <A 
general knowledge of the scope of busi- 
ness activity will enable the club mem- 
bers to understand the needs of the in- 
dustries, and will serve as a means of 
enabling an appreciation of conditions 
ere. 


EDWARD L. GREENE 


* * * 


Advertisers Endorse Eastern 
Forest Preserves Plan 


A resolution endorsing a plan advo- 
cated by the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation to provide a system of national 
forests in the Eastern half of the 
United States was passed by the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, meet- 
red at the Statler Hotel, Detroit, Mich., 
anuary 28, 


*x* * * 


Toledo Women to Stage 
“Texas Twirl” 


The Women’s Advertising Club of 
Toledo will stage a “Texas Twirl” on 
February 18 for the purpose of raising 
funds for sending delegates to the 
Houston convention in May. 
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British Legislation Sought for 
Fraudulent Advertising 


Because of the prevalence of decep- 
tive advertising, particularly of medi- 
cines, the Publicity Club of London, 
England, has ap aes a committee to 
co-operate with t British Medical As- 
sociation and P ay Association of Brit- 


,ish Proprietaries in preparing a bill for 


Parliament to curb this evil. This is a 
step forward in the extension to other 
countries of the work of the National 
Vigilance Committee of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World and 
its affiliated Better Business Bureaus. 

It has been suggested to the Publicity 
Club that it take advantage of the 
situation to have a law enacted which 
will apply effectively not only to 
fraudulent medical copy, but to any 
false and misleading advertising. The 
advantages of a standardized law simi- 
lar to the Printers’ Ink Model Statute, 
also is pointed out. This statute is en- 
forced in twenty-three States of the 
United States. As the protection of 
advertising becomes international it will 
be much easier of accomplishment if it 
is known that the same law is in effect 
in England, Canada and other mem- 
bers of the Empire. 

* * 


Better Business Bureau Enters 
Merchandise Field 


The New York Better Business Bu- 
reau wi!l extend its work about Feb- 
ruary 15 to include practices in the 
merchandise field. At a recent meet- 
ing at the New York Advertising Club, 
representatives of leading trade and 
industrial groups reported subscriptions 
totaling $50,000 for the first year’s work 
of this merchandise section. The plans 
of the. Bureau along this line were de- 
scribed on page 102 of the October 16, 
1924 issue of Printers’ INK. 


Valentine Frolic for Chicago 
Advertising Clubs 


. 

The Advertising Council of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce, the 
Women’s Advertising Club and the Ad- 
vertising Men’s Post of the American 
Legion will hold a_ Valentine Frolic on 
Friday, February 13, at the Hotel La 
Salle, Chicago. The Agate Club, the 
Western Council of the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies, the 
Engineering Advertisers’ Association. and 
the Newspaper Representatives’ Associa- 
tion will participate. 

* * * 


Keeps File of Proposed 
Legislation 


For the conv 
ested in State 


s inter- 
the Better 





of 
legislation, 
Business Bureau of the San Francisco 
Advertising Club has the text of every 


bill introduced in the Senate and 
Assembly of the first session on file. 
Copies of these bills are kept in the 
Bureau’s office and are available to every 
member without obligation. 
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HEN changes of manufacture 
clamor for an immediate public 
hearing; when a new Radio de- 


velopment is created—your biggest and 
quickest medium of expression is 


The Radio Digest 


Powel Crosley, Jr., (Crosley Radio 
Corporation) had a four page message 
for America's Radio Fans. He appointed 
the Radio Digest to deliver it. Two 
weeks from the day he decided, the mes- 
sage was on 40,000 newsstands in the 
United States and Canada. 


For complete coverage of the Radio 
Field and for quick action, the Radio 
Digest is the one dependable medium. 

Our New York offices are now located 

in the Park- Lexington Bldg., 247 

Park Avenue — under the direction of 
Mr. William A. Thompson. 


Radio Digest 
510 N. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 
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FEBRUARY 
MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own adver- 


tising) 


Standard Size 
Pages Lines 
23,821 
19,135 
18,239 
13,737 
13,232 
9,858 
7,056 
5,096 
5,024 
4,277 
3,777 
3,696 
3,654 
3,452 


Review of Reviews 
World’s Work 

Atlantic Monthly 
Harper’s 

Scribner’s 

Current Opinion 
Century 

Street & Smith Comb... 
Everybody’s 

Wide World 

Bookman 

St. Nicholas 

i ge ee eee ee 


Blue Book 


Flat Size 
Lines 


44,449 
34,607 
30,754 
27,984 
22,323 
22,174 
20,856 
17,243 
16,547 
14,783 
14,295 
13,530 
12,672 
12,363 
12,096 
10,868 

9,229 

7,853 


American 

Physical Culture 

True Story 

Cosmopolitan 

Photoplay 

Red Book 

True Romances 

Hearst’s International... 120 
Motion Picture Magazine 115 
American Boy 

True Confessions 

Success 

Boys’ 

Sunset 


Elks Magazine 

Film Fun 

Picture Play 54 
Macfadden Fiction-Lover’s 54 7,820 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Columns 

Home Journal.. 493 

(2 issues) 524 

Good Housekeeping .... 410 

Woman’s Home Comp.. 

Harper’s Bazar 

Pictorial Review 

McCall's 

Delineator 


Lines 
83,821 
82,796 
58,726 
52.160 
47,411 
42,945 
31,672 
31,130 
29,215 
28,928 
26,520 
22,806 
18,431 


Ladies’ 
Vogue 


Designer 

Hollands 

Modern Priscilla 
Farmer’s Wife 

People’s Pop. Monthly. . 
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The Industrial 


Executive Market 


This market is not great in 
numbers but great in pur- 
chasing power. It is made 
up of the men who are “Big 
Business”—who manage and 
finance Industry. They are 
the men your salesman sel- 
dom sees, but whose decision 
is final, and without their 
approval no important in- 
dustrial purchase is possible. 
No longer must you use and 
pay for space in publications 
of large circulation to reach 
the comparatively few execu- 
tives who are essential to you. 
The use of FORBES with 
its cooperative Bulletin Ser- 
vice solves the problem of 
intensive executive coverage. 


MODERN 
Machines and Methods 
to Cut Costs 


A FORBES Bulletin mailed 
monthly to 5,000 Presidents 
of the largest Manufacturing 
Companies, Public Utilities, 
and Railroads. Includes dis- 
tinctive and separate editoriai 
content. Industrial advertise- 
ments appearing in FORBES 
are inserted in the current 
Bulletin without additional 
charge. For complete infor- 
mation write 











FORBE 


Members of A. B. C. 
WALTER DREY, Vice-President 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Western Manager 
H. S. IRVING 

Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
Financial Sfrection Manager 

=DWIN NENB BERG 

120 Fifth } mong wom York 

New England Representatives 

BURLINGAME & BURNS 

Little Building, Boston 
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Another year of 
Leadership ! ! ! 
New HAVEN 
REGISTER 


Leads nearest competitor 


4,757,003 lines 


total advertising. 


Register Led 


next nearest paper 


Local Display 


1,987,510 lines 


In Classified 


995,817 lines* 


In National Adv. 


1,378,853 lines 


Register carried nearly 30% 
more National Adv. than all 
other New Haven papers 
combined. 


More than 42,000 people 
buy the Register every night 


Largest Circulation in 
Connecticut's Largest City. 


RNew Baven Register 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—-Detroit—Chicago 


*While the Register leads in Local, 
National and Classified, its lead over 
next nearest is not the same paper 
in each case. The second paper in 
Classified is the third paper in Local 
and fourth in eeeek, 
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Columns 
People’s Home Journal.. 105 
Woman’s World 
Needlecraft 
Mother’s-Home Life 
Fashionable Dress 
Child Life 
Mess. of Sac. Heart (pg) 


Lines 
18,014 
17,887 
16,235 
15,621 

6,806 

4,823 

4,494 


GENERAL AND CLASS 

Columns Lines 
71,125 
59,970 
58,020 
50,568 
46,163 
40,640 
35,958 
34,487 
33,225 
31,240 
28,310 
25,606 
24,332 


House & Garden 

Radio News 

Town & Country (2 is.) 

Country Life 

House Beautiful 

Popular Mechanics (pg) 

Popular Science Monthly 251 

Vanity Fair 218 

Popular Radio (pg) .. 148 

System 218 

Normal Instructor .... 166 

Radio Broadcast (pg).. 114 

Garden Mag.& Home Bldr. 158 

Arts & Decoration 141 = 23,814 

Nation’s Business 160 23,622 

155 22,848 
19,405 
15,284 
13,725 
13,557 
13,282 
13,629 
12,935 
12,670 
10,646 
9,875 
8,912 
8,306 
6,272 
6,006 
4,654 


Field & Stream 
Science & Invention 
Scientific American 
International Studio .... 
Business 

World Traveler 
Theatre 

Outdoor Recreation 
Outdoor Life 
Motor Life 
Extension Magazine 
National Sportsman 
Association Men 
The Rotarian 
Forest & Stream 


CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
Columns 
Maclean’s (2 Jan. is.).. 167 
Canadian Home Journal 116 
West. Home Mo. (Jan.) 75 
Rod & Gun in Canada... 48 


Lines 
29,324 
20,422 
13,641 

6,879 


JANUARY WEEKLIES 


January 1-7 Columns 
Saturday Evening Post 337 


Literary Digest 


Lines 
57,374 
11,311 

9,120 

8,384 

6,178 

4,747 

4,419 

4,343 

3,436 


American Weekly 
Radio Digest 
Christian Herald 
Outlook 

Collier’s 


Argosy-All-Story (pg) 





2,670 
0,646 
9,875 
8,912 
8,306 
6,272 
6,006 
+,654 


ines 
),324 
),422 
641 
1,879 


zines 
374 
311 
120 
384 
178 
747 
419 
343 
436 
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iH THIS ISSUE 
FIRST ANNUAL 
RADIO SET 


DIRECTORY 


ULTRA SHORT 
WAVE RECEIVER 














Radio’s Greatest Magazine 


Read why RADIO NEWS is Radio’s greatest maga- 
zine and you have the reason why it is the one pub- 
lication essential to every radio advertising campaign. 


itest in Circulation 


RADIO NEWS reaches the greatest audience of potential radio 
buyers in the world. It has more than twice the circulation of 
any other radio magazine. 
test in Advertising Lineage 
RADIO NEWS carries nearly double the advertising ae. of 
elm- 


any other radio magazine. In results to advertisers it overw. 
ingly dominates every radio or general magazine in America. 


test Radio Authority 


RADIO NEWS, with its 240 pages, is the largest and most out- 
standing authority in its field. Its tremendous influence on both 
the radio trade and radio public is shown by the following 
extract from a letter we received from The Hammarlund Manu- 
facturing Co.: ‘“‘Since the very beginning we have used RADIO 
NEWS fo introduce our new lines and models to the pee 
and TO THE TRADE. The results convince us that RADIO 
NEWS is the logical instrument for this purpose.’ 





Experimenter Publishing Co., Inc., 53 Park Place, N. Y. 


Publishers of Radio News, Solence and Invention, The Experimenter, Motor Camper & Tourist 
Western Representatives FINUCAN & McCLURE 720 Cass Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Kansas City Representatives GEORGE F. DILLON Republic Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Pacific Coast Representatives A, J, NORRIS HILL CO. Hearst Building, San Francisco 
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Lines 
2,894 
2,884 
1,995 


Columns 
Youth’s Companion .. 17 
Life 20 
The Nation 14 
American Legion Wk. 11 1,574 
Churchman 1,376 
New Republic 651 


January 8-14 Columns Lines 
Saturday Evening Post 429 73,02 
Literary Digest 81 12,430 
American Weekly .... 32 8,859 
Radio Digest 43 8,125 

5,486 

4,683 

3,871 

3,631 

2,801 

2,548 

1,595 

1,531 

1,508 

1,323 


Collier’s 
Christian Herald 


.Argosy-All-Story (pg) 
Youth’s Companion 
Churchman 

The Nation 

American Legion Wk. 
New Republic 


Lines 
57,664 
16,416 
13,318 
11,557 

* 9,780 

6,878 

4,043 

3,967 

3,839 

3,211 

2,477 

2,182 

1,576 

1,473 

1,220 


January 15-21 Columns 
Saturday Evening Post 339 


Forbes 

Literary Digest 
American Weekly .... 
Radio Digest 

Collier’s 

Life 

Christian Herald 
American Legion Wk. 
Outlook 

The Nation 
Argosy-All Story (pg) 
Churchman 

Youth’s Companion 
New Republic 


Lines 
60,630 
15,432 
13,576 

6,295 

4,991 

4,711 

3,932 

3,554 

3,276 

1,937 

1,764 

1,491 

1,465 

1,214 


January 22-28 Columns 
Saturday Evening Post 356 


Literary Digest 101 
American Weekly .... 49 
Collier’s 

Radio Digest 

Outlook 

Christian Herald 

Life 

The Nation 

Youth’s Companion 

New Republic 

American Legion Wk. 
Churchman 
Argosy-All-Story (pg) 
Lines 
57,273 
10,679 
7,528 
5,184 


January 29-31 Columns 
Saturday Evening Post 336 


Literary Digest 
Collier’s 
Radio Digest 
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Columns Lines 
Christian Herald 
Argosy-All-Story 
Churchman 
Youth’s Companion . 
American Legion Wk. 8 


(pg) 

1,539 
1,203 
1,198 


Lines 
305,970 
63,170 
42,376 
34,258 
29,727 
25,536 
19,387 
17,827 
17,108 
11,258 
10,055 
9,610 
9,279 
7,551 


4,958 


Totals for January Columns 
Saturday Evening Post 1799 
Literary Digest 
American Weekly 
Radio Digest 
Collier’s 
Forbes 
Christian Herald 
Outlook 
Life 
Argosy-All-Story 
Youth’s Companion 
American Legion Wk. 
The Nation 
Churchman 
New Republic 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI. 
FICATIONS 
Columns 


Ladies’ Home Journal 493 
Vogue (2 issues)... 524 
House & Garden ... 450 
Radio News 407 
Good Housekeeping .. 410 
Town & Country(2is) 345 
Woman’s Home Com. 306 52,160 
Country Life 301 50,568 
. Harper’s Bazar 281 47,411 
. House Beautiful ... 292 46,163 
. American 310 44,449 
. Pictorial Review ... 252 42,945 
. Pop. Mechanics (pg) 181 40,640 
. Popular Science Mo. 251 35,958 
. Physical Culture ... 242 34,607 
. Vanity Fair 218 34,487 
- Popular Radio (pg). 148 33,225 
. McCall’s 186 = 31,672 
. System 218 31,240 
. Delineator 183 = 31,130 
. True Story 215 30,754 
. Maclean’s (2 Jan. is.) 167 29,324 
. Designer 171 = 29,215 
. Hollands 153 28,928 
. Normal Instructor .. 166 28,310 


Lines 
83,821 
82.796 
71,125 
59,970 
58,726 
58,020 


CPRONAYAWNHE 


Has Associated Charcoal 
Manufacturers Account 


The Associated Charcoal Manufac: 
turers, Philadelphia, have placed their 
advertising account with Robert 3. 
Dippy, advertising agent of that city. 
Newspapers will be used. 
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ines 
996 
870 
1,625 
|,539 
| ,203 
198 


ines 
970 
170 
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610 
279 
551 
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: -_ The Only 
: Magazine for the 
10,000,000 


y Motor Campers and Tourists 


The Automobile Club of Chicago estimates that there are 
10,000,000 motor tourists in the United States. Other authori- 
ties estimate a considerably higher number of these pros- 
perous, health and pleasure-seeking automobilists. 

The motor tourist has many needs, both big and small. He 
must have an automobile and its accessories, clothing, food- 
stuffs, camp equipment and supplies, including camp cots, 
utensils, etc. 


Motor Camper & Tourist is the ONLY magazine in this field. 
oe _e your message DIRECTLY and at the LOWEST 


—oe wes & 2S 2S nt 


Rate 54 cents a line — write for rate card or ask your 
advertising agent 





Experimenter Publishing Co., Inc., 53 Park Place, N. Y. 
Publishers of Radio News, Science and Invention, The Experimenter, Mctor Camper & Tour’st 
Western Representatives FINUCAN & McCLURE 720 Cass Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Kansas City Representatives GEORGE F. DILLON Republic Bidg., Kansas City, M~. 
Pacific Coast Representatives A. J. NORRIS HILL CO, Hearst Building, San Franc:sco 





FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF FEBRUARY 


ADVERTISING 
GENERAL MAGAZINES 


American 
Physical Culture 
Maclean’s (2 Jan. 
Red_ Book 


issues).... 


Pp 
Atlantic ” Monthi 
Motion Picture 
Har; 
Scribn 
coats International 


3,696 
3,654 
5,024 


St. Nicholas 
Munsey’s 
Everybody’s 


1922 

25,434 
30,570 
21,349 
23,827 
25,900 
16,861 
22,624 
17,369 
18,073 
14,267 
15,542 
12,236 


1924 1923 
45,243 40,786 
33,291 32,474 
30,430 26,425 
29,734 27,698 
24,726 26,915 
27,535 23,444 
23,072 
24,725 
17,264 
16,204 
15, an 
14, 924 

*17,561 
13,413 
16,693 
12,886 
11,088 
10,524 
10,402 
12,501 

4,480 
6,244 


4,368 
4,524 
6,191 3,910 1 869 





*New Size. +F ty Metropaifiee 
ew Size. ormerly etr itan. 
tee 


N’S 
Ladies’ Home Journal 
Vogue (2 issues) 
Pictorial Review 
Good Housekeeping 
Woman’s Home Companion... 
Harper’s Bazar 
McCall’s 
Delineator 
TDesigner & Woman’s Mag.. 
Modern Fypeiie 
Woman’s World 
People’s Home Journal 
People’s Popular Monthly 
Needlecraft 
Mother’s-Home Life 


425,061 378,439 332,714 
x Issue {Qmitted. tThree Year 
MAGA 

89, aa S56, 614 73,717 
75,944 66,868 "842 
62,000 54,106 32,769 
47,822 47,821 32,643 
47,744 45,281 32,586 
43,447 36,167 33,768 
*40,113 43,084 28,513 
8,766 30,343 22,584 
25,090 26,059 18,736 
22,316 26,690 23,520 
20,358 21,392 17,899 
21,555 17,340 16,320 
19,426 18,296 15,722 
16,065 13,260 14,821 
7,249 


Totals 
155,912 
130,942 
107,528 
103 au 


46,182 





*New size. tTwo maga- 572,584 


zines combined. 


House & Garden 
Town & Country (2 issues)... 
Country Life 

Popular Mechanics 

Vanity Fair 

System 

House Beautiful 

Popular Science Monthly.... 
Arts & Decoration 

Nation’s Business 

Science & Invention 

Field & Stream 

Theatre 

Scientific American 

Outdoor Recreation 

National Sportsman 

Outdoor Life 


CLASS we By 


06 
*12,840 #10, 472 
573,219 533,793 423,689 


513 66,434 
53,162 53,139 
41,832 37,296 
38,080 32,592 
33,563 30,861 
34,592 33,048 
33,265 27,519 

*33,412 24,823 
22,680 34,479 
21,091 20,316 
21,192 16,112 
18,590 16,056 
15,642 
13,912 
14,226 
10,775 
11,080 

8,737 


34,224 
$38,710 
30,228 
36,736 


7,938 5,753 





513,262 


*New size. tThree weekly issues. 
WEEK 


496,344 461,252 355,661 


KLIES (Five January Issues) 


Saturday Evening Post 
Literary Digest 
American Weekly 
Collier’s 

Outlook 


05,970 
7 


ife..... és 
tFour issues. 


$203,873 
$59,688 
$42,438 $42,718 
$23,343 $15,967 
26,895 $18,580 
$16,480 $20,423 
17, 664 $15,879 $10,248 


$154,641 


22,698 
7 $52,618 





495,565 


410,904 388,596 315,195 





GRAND TOTALS .........1,974,682 


1,905,528 1,762,080 1,427,259 


2,103,285 


242,296 
203,031 
159,924 
148,048 
127,097 
126,826 
125,801 
111,468 
108,305 

74,439 

72,533 


1,826,519 


887,182 
234,303 
181,540 
92,239 
80,550 
73,547 
60,899 


1,610,260 


—_—_—- 


7,069,549 
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The Results of a Year’s Growth 


CURRENT 
OPINION 


FOR MARCH 


Print Order - - 135,000 
Circulation (approaching) 125,000 


80% or more in Occupational Group | 


Increased Advertising Revenue ap- 
proximately 30% above March, 1924 


Large and Growing 
Quality Circulation 
at Low Cost 


Eastern Advertising Manager Western Advertising Manager 
N. B. YEWELL A. W. KOHLER 
50 West 47th Street 30 North Michigan Blvd. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 











Little 


The 


HE Schoolmaster frequents 

many drug stores. Counter 
cards always engage his attention. 
He saw a new one the other day 
—featuring Jaques’ Capsules. It 
was a placard about ten inches 
square, of heavy cardboard, made 
with easel back, and having twelve 
of the little capsule packages fast- 
ened to it. The packages were ar- 
ranged along each of: the four 
sides, each package held in place 
with a rubber band. The space in 
the centre of the placard bore the 
lettering, “Comfort Within at All 
Hours—Jaques’ Capsules for Good 
Digestion — Twenty-five Cents.” 
Close to the space occupied by 
each capsule box appeared a num- 
eral in a circle, the numbers run- 
ing from “1” to “12.”” Beneath each 
capsule box, and not visible until 
the box is removed, are the words 
“Comfort Within” in a foreign 
language. 

The general effect of this coun- 
ter card, standing on the drug- 
gist’s show case, was quite pleas- 
ing and attractive. It caught the 
Schoolmaster’s eye at once. 

There was this peculiar thing 
about it, however. From Decem- 
ber 15, when it first appeared, 
until January 15—although we 
watched it from day to day—it 
failed to sell a single package of 
Jacques’ Capsules. Evidently, cus- 
tomers who saw the placard with 
all twelve packages in place dis- 
liked the idea of spoiling the com- 
pleteness of its appearance by re- 
moving one of the packages. 
Then on January 15 somebody 
found courage enough to buy one, 
and in an unbelievably short space 
of time, the rest of the eleven 
disappeared. 

The druggist promptly “tum- 
bled.” Instead of reloading the 
placard with twelve more pack- 
ages, he put on eleven only, leav- 
ing space No. 1 empty. And the 
packages continued to sell. 

‘Why was not this neat little de- 
vice of leaving one space empty 
discovered in the beginning? How 
obvious it seems after it is seen 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 
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to work. The Schoolmaster di- 
vines that those who design coun- 
ter cards of the “silent salesman” 
type quite persistently overlook 
the trait in human nature which 
the incident reveals. The trait is 
that everybody just naturally 
hates to be the first one to do a 
new thing. Letting them know, 
subtly, that someone else has 
taken a chance, they do not hesi- 
tate to follow suit. 

The point of this incident needs 
to be driven home. Product- or 
package-bearing counter-cards are 
in rather general use. Custo- 
marily, they are shipped to the 
dealer “loaded,” presumably to 
save his time and to expedite 
placing them on _ the counter. 
Would it not be better to ship 
them only partly loaded, with an 
explanation printed on the reverse 
side? Or if the counter-card is 
of the kind which is made to show 
both sides to the public, a printed 
slip might accompany it suggest- 
ing that one or two of the pack- 
ages or articles be removed 
before placing the placard on 
display. 

* ok x 

With the flood of predictions 
which have been handed out as 
to just when the great 1925 wave 
of prosperity, already discounted 
by the stock market, is to reach 
all industry, it is refreshing to the 
Schoolmaster to listen to Samuel 
M. Vauclain, president of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. He 
said recently : 

“Nothing irritates me more than 
to be asked: ‘When will prosper- 
ity return?’ 

“During the last couple of 
months I must have been asked 
that question a thousand times— 
as though the Almighty had in- 
trusted me with some private in- 
formation on the subject. I have 
answered in the past that it would 
return when we went out and 
brought it in; that it was rather 
wayward and would not come 
home of its own accord. But now 
I have a different answer; I say, 
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ive us Telephones 


Following the war, when business and social life surged 
again into normal channels, there came the cry from homes, 
hospitals, schools, mills, offices—‘*Give us telephones.” No 
one in the telephone company will ever forget those days. 

Doctors, nurses and those who were sick had to be given 
telephones first. New buildings, delayed by war emergency, 
had to be constructed, switchboards built and installed, 
cables made and laid, lines run and telephones attached. 

The telephone shortage is never far away. If for a few 
years the telephone company was unable to build ahead, if 
it neglected to push into the markets for capital and mate- 
rials for the future’s need, there would be a recurrence of the 
dearth of telephones. No one could dread that eventuality 
so much as the 350,000 telephone workers. 

Bell System engineers measure and forecast the growth 
of communities; cables, conduits, switchboards and build- 
ings are planned and developed years ahead of the need, 
that facilities may be provided in advance of telephone want. 
Population or business requirement added to a community 
must find the telephone ready, waiting. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 
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V4 A.B.C. 


Est. 1873 Ss 


CHICAGO 
Reaches buyers for 10,000 lumber yards 


and ufacturers of 85% of the lum- 
XK ber manufactured in U.S.A. 


Nalional Miller 


Established 1895 


a Monthly Business a Technical 
Journal covering the Flour, Feed 
Lm | Cereal mine. The only A. B. C. 
and A. B. paper in the field. 


630 W. ak. Bivd., Chicago 


COP “Extremely well writ- 

ten. Commendable 
not only for the spritely style and 
the lurking glimmer of jhumor, 


but for the sound sense.” 
—Charles Austin Bates 
E 


E 
125 West 16th St. Chelsea 6600 


More Sales in Latin-America 
Through Good Advertising 


Well-planned advertising will help sell more 
of your product in this territory. We special- 
ize in Latin-American advertising and would 
like to tell you something about it. 
Latin-American Department 
WYLIE B. JONES ADVERTISING AGENCY 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


FOR $35.00 CASH 


you can get your 2-inch Ad in 130 
Country Weekly Newspapers—60 in 
New York State, 40 in New Jersey, 25 
in Pennsylvania and 5 in Connecticut. 
These papers are read. Price includes 
making cut. 


LAURENCE F. DEUTZMAN 


AGENCY 
Smithtown Branch, L. I 
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mysteriously: ‘Prosperity? 
will not return.’ 

“‘Not return? 
mean? 
dogs ?’ 

“No, not a bit of it. 
ity will not return. 
has returned. 
simply do not know it \ 
see it.’’ 

Men who are always ready { 
go out on the firing linc 7 
prosperity in, have usually fom 
it. Asking people in high placg 
when prosperity will arrive js 
poor substitute for going out a 
getting one’s share of it. 


Prospe 


Reading of the death of Har 
Furniss, long a cartoonist on Lo 
don Punch, the Schoolmaster j 
reminded of an episode of adve 
tising history in which an ady 
tising firm cleverly converted 
knock into a boost long befo 
these graphic terms were ev¢ 
coined. Years ago Mr. Fumi 
produced as a comic contributi 
to his paper the familiar drawin 
of the seedy tramp engaged 1 


ago, since when I have used 1 
other.” 

That picture became famous 1 
a day. It was about the tim 
that Pears’ Soap was becoming 
household word through exten 
sive advertising, and people sa 
in it a satire both on the Pea 
advertising and on the old-fash 
ioned testimonial advertising. 

Whether or not it was so if 
tended, the Schoolmaster does 1 











Free Laflet ~~ Yells How 
SLIDE Gep.22 NEW YORK CITY 


nl 





“GIBBONS knows CANADA” 


TORONTO 


Trae | d 
MONEREAI 


WINNIP!I 
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Opportunity! 
An old established 


national monthly magazine 
in the quality field 
requires an 


4\DVERTISING MANAGER 


HE man we seek must be clean, 
capable and experienced. He 


may become the Business Man- 
ager of the company. He will serve on 
the Editorial Board. The company is 
financially strong. In order to make this 
proposition interesting to the right man, 
he will be given an opportunity to buy 
into the business if he so desires when we 
become assured of his ability and per- 
manent desirability. 


Replies will be immediately answered 
and held in strict confidence. —The mem- 
bers of our own organization and our 
present advertising manager are advised 
concerning this advertisement. 


address “L,” Box 247 


care of PRINTERS’ INK 
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LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


For $1.25 THOUSAND 


COMPLETE 


THs Bg Ay low price ~e- 
to lots ithograph In 
es on our White Pappestont Bond, 
basis. On billheads, statements, 
aa “heads and half size letterheads, 
x 8%” our price is 90c ra 
thousand. If you have no e 
we will furnish one at act 


prices, also samples of our we will 
be sent you on req 
Envelopes ams man to match 
$2.00 per Thousand 


GEO. MORRISON CO. 
422-430 East 53rd St. New York City 
TELEPHONES PLAza 1874-1875 
Established 1898 Incorporated 1905 














In 
HOUSE ORGANS, FOLDERS, 
AND IN ALL FORMS OF ADVERTISING 


Cobb Shinn 


fackson Place Indianapolis Ind. 








Mailing Lists 


Will help you increase sales 


Send for FREE gi 
counts and pri on c 
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pretend to know, but at any 
Messrs. Pears seized upon 
idea, acquired the rights to 
picture, and soon made it kno 
in both England and Amerig 
capitalizing it of course for 
benefit of their product. 
came one of those advertisj 


to indulge in careless writing, j 
referred to a list of words 
be avoided by writers. 

of the list, 

Expurgatorious of 

piled by the late Charles 
Dana, when editor of the N 

York Sun.” 
One error 

understandings 

against that 


the famous editor, 
Charles H. _ Dana. 


and 
may be 
statement. 


been stetd “A” and not “H 
Such was the error. 

As for the misunderstanding 
four separate people have aske 








“Anything that can be sold can be sold by mail” 


Back up your salesmen. Sell small, {isolate 
towns without salesmen. With one letters 
3,393.00 in 10 “Gays: an 





names of your : 
customers — tiona! 
gnd Local = viduals, bs 


GUARANTEED 
99% © by refund of 5¢ each 


fie Gould Go.fS335t Louis 





in 30 days. 





sold $6 

tailer sold $22,896.20 Bend 
25e for a copy of POSTAGE Magasine wi 
actual copies of these two letters. If 
sell, you need POSTAGE. Tells how to writs 
result getting lettors, folders, booklets, how 
magazines, $2 a year for 12 numbers full 
of usable cashable "yelling ideas. 


POSTAGE, (8 E. (8th St., New York Gy 











ouis. 
of the largest in the coun- 
try. Rate cards, circuls 
tion statement, specimen 
copies sent to those in 


terested in the drug trade} 


of this territory. 


SOUTHERN 
PHARMACEUTICAL 
JOURNAL 


Dallas Texas} 
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‘VANTED—A MAN 
. af Demonstrated Genius 


anegotiator. Such aman unattached or in an 
satisfactory environment contemplating achange 
learn something to his advantage through 
estigation of what is back of the use of this 
face. 
eto expansion now being planned for 1925 and 
26 the advertiser (largest national organization in 
a linc) has an opening for a man having business 
@ncralship and negotiating capacity of the high- 
t order. Such ability possessed by one having 
character to match can command an income 
ell along in five figures. 


you are that UNUSUAL man with a resource- 
l brain, capable of overcoming the unusual 
oblems the other fellow stumbles over and 
plize that big accomplishment is the necessary 
rtner of big money—if you desire to rub elbows 
ith others in an organization composed of men 
ho have demonstrated capacity as super-negotia- 
rs and the highest earnings on the average in 
y organization in America, write why you are 
gible for consideration. Your letter will be held 
strictest confidence. Address Vice President, 
O. Box 505, Philadelphia. 
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Proprietary Food Product 


An opportunity to buy going concern, 
manufacturing and merchandising a 
trade-marked quality condiment. Loca- 
tion, New York City. 

PRICE $30,000 
Address ‘“‘K,’”’ Box 90, Printers’ Ink. 


If— 


you can put us in touch with an occasional 
printing job or an account, we will be glad 
to pay you a regular commission, High 
grade direct-by-maill booklet and catalogue 
work only, wanted. Our plant with com- 
plete facilities and service department is 
conveniently located near Penn. Station. 
This is not aimed at regular printing salesmen. 
Address ‘‘H.,”’ Box 84, c/o Printers’ Ink. 


SPECIA GUARANTEED 
MAILING LISTS 
Now compiling list of parents of 
babies under 4 months, State of 
Illinois. 20,000 Missouri Farmers, 
tax record names. $6 per M. All 
kinds of lists. Write 
RESULTS ADVERTISING CO., St. Louis 


























Increase Your Sales 


—by using tested plans, methods and 
ideas. If located in or near New York, 
successful business getter offers you his 
services on part time. Moderate monthly 
fee, or commission on increased sales. 


Sale Maker, Box 102, Printers’ Ink. 








George W. Tryon 
Times Building 
New York 
Secures hotel accommodations at lead- 
ing hotels in large cities and resorts 


for newspaper and magazine publishers 
and their representatives in exchange 





for space. 


the Schoolmaster where ther 
could be obtained “a copy of thd 
Index Expurgatorious by Charles 
H. Dana.” 

Alas, for human frailty. Fo 
thus is the mocker mocked and the 
kicker kicked. Well may th 
Class arise and reviling say to it 
teacher, “Physician, heal thyself: 
The sermon against sin shou 
first of all be free from sin, Hg 
who inveighs against ambiguity jg 
writing must couch his censure jg 
terms so crystal clear that nond 
can misunderstand. 

The last thing the Schoolmaste 
meant to imply was that Charle 
A. Dana had written a book calle 
Index Expurgatorious, or, in 
fact, any book on the subject of 
the wrong and right uses of 
words in English composition 
What lie meant to say was thaf 
the famous editor of the old Ne 
York Sun had made up a list of 
words and phrases which were n 
to be used in that celebrated edi 
torial office and that this list ¢ 
words was held in the same r 
spect by the reportorial staff 9 
the Sun as the Index Expurgo 
torious of the Roman Catholig 
Church is regarded by all g 
Catholics. 

And now, as Pilate said, wha 
“T have written, I have written! 


Cy Gig 
1 DRAWN TO ORDER % 
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W. Scott Ingram, Inc. 
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Cash must accompany order. 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


i advertisements in “‘Printers’ INK” 
No order accepted for less than three dollars and twenty-five 


cost sixty-five cents a line for 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


rinting Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
ner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


ANTED—Representation in Boston, 
—, San asm and Chicago, 

new week y, magazine—strictly 
lien basis. Liberal arrangements. 
px 615, Printers’ Ink. 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE PAPER 
sale. Only one in its field, with 
orn circulation. Established over a 
ar. Excellent opportunity for a group 
men with advertising and selling 
ility. Box 625, Printers’ Ink. 


. . 
hicago Representative 
high-grade advertising salesman, es- 
blished and known in the field, has 
me to render service to an additional 
ekly or monthly publication. High- 
t references. Address, Box 626, P. I. 




















(No publication at present in a field 
doing over a billion-dollar business.) 
Have complete plans for a_ publi- 
cation, including survey of field, 
dummy of first issue, etc. Want 
to connect with publisher or ad- 
vertising man financially interested. 
Box 652, Printers’ Ink. 








ARTIST—Art Service in the South de- 
sires immediate services of capable com- 
mercial artist good on pen sketches, let- 
tering, booklets and general design. 
Box 641, Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMEN 


for show window service contracts. Can 
use two or three more competent men. 
Commission basis. Write A. Cherney, 
1330 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 


Printing House has an opening for edu- 
cated young man about twenty-five 
years old, with pleasing mage 
Must have experience in selling either 
paper or printing. Fair salary and 
commission will be paid. Box 644, P. I 


Advertising Manager for nationally ad- 
vertised product. Twin Cities. Good 
salary, good future. Must have agency 
experience, know daily newspapers 
thoroughly, be good copy writer. Even- 
tual chance to acquire interest. Give 
full details. Confidential. Box 632, P. I. 


PART TIME EDITORIAL WORK 
Experienced young trade paper journalist 
wanted by New York publication to 
work on: part time basis. Must have 
experience in re-writing, feature, and 
news articles. Write sending samples 
of your work. Box 649, Printers’ Ink. 


‘Wanted— Young man, Mason, experienced 
in National advertising solicitation to 
cover New York City and nearby towns 
for National Fraternal Weekly News- 
paper of 350,000 circulation. Liberal 
c and drawing account to 




















Sectional Drug Trade Journal, with 
hid circulation better than 5,000 copies 
thly 1 with substantial ‘advertising 

tronage, wants special (advertising) 
presentative on commission basis. We 
p not compete with general drug trade 
rnals, but we do prefer special who 
BS no other paper of this kind on list. 
r will consider representation as side- 
publishers’ representative who 

ug manufacturing centers like 

c ton, Detroit, Chicago, 

1, Baltimore, etc, Address, in 


bnfidence. ‘ee 616, care Printers’ Ink. 





HELP WANTED 


AGER WANTED for direct- by-mail 
ment of large poate finishing 
Must understan thoroughly all 

: of direct-by-mail work, including 
nf and record systems. Also must 
AQ to effectively handle small space 
mal 





magazines. Be inclusive in 
- Box 867, La Crosse, Wis. 





roducer. Box ri 919 G St, N. W., 
ashington, D. 


PRINTING COMPANY 
MANAGER 


Sales and advertising executive with 
thérough knowledge of printing wanted 
by largest printing plant in Florida, lo- 
cated at St. Petersburg. All modern 
equipment. Plenty of business. Work 
will consist of contact with customers, 
estimating and general charge. Write 
full qualifications, experience and 
initial salary. Box 650, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 


The best man we can securé for about 
$4,000 a year. We need another high- 
grade figure and designer. Must be 
good on direct mail as well as lay- 
outs for high-grade printing. Send 
samples and full information about 
yourself at once. Service Engrav- 
ing Company, 356 Congress _ St., 
East Detroit, Michigan. 
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Wanted—A good designer and layout 
man for direct-mail literature and trade- 
journal advertising. Must have had 
agency or engraving house experience. 
Also want a good photo retouching man 
with at least 7 or 8 years’ experience. 
Write or reply with full particulars 
to The Northern Engraving Company, 
Canton, Ohio. 


Advertising Assistant—For Philadelphia 
Printing Plant. Ability to write cepy; 
know typography; make good layouts and 
dummies for direct-by-mail and creative 
printing. 

(Fine artist 





ability not necessary) 
Christian. Good personality. Permanent 
position with opportunity. Salary mod- 
erate to start. State qualifications in full 
detail. Box 618, Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertising-Display Salesmen—\,, 
ufacture Genuine Photographs for 

dow and counter displays, also a ¢y 
plete line of direct mail advertising, 4 
have a few choice territories open 
high grade salesmen, commission bag 
exclusive territory. Address The ( 
raway Company, Rutherford, New Jer 
giving full particulars as to experiey 
etc., in first letter. Box 645, P. | 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CROSS-WORDS! 


Puzzles for advertising; special 4 
signs and wordings worked out. Popy 
lar Prize Winner. Arthur Basguil 
1035 Union St., Brooklyn, N, Y, 














There is an opportunity with a group 
of closely allied trade publications for a 
real advertising solicitor—a man who does 
not expect a million-dollar draw before 
he proves his worth; a man who is will- 
ing to throw his whole heart and soul 
behind the proposition. The magazines 
are in the women’s apparel field, and the 
man who has had some experience with 
women’s apparel merchandising would be 
preferred. Box 619, Printers’ Ink. 





Two Subscription Solicitors—A bout 
March Ist we are going to need a couple 
of capable subscription men to work on 
a high-class trade journal in a somewhat 
limited field. Competition demands men 
who can sell on first call and travel fast. 


Permanent employment if you make good. 
Give full information on experience, ref- 


erences, and your earning capacity. (We 
will pay salary and commission, or com- 
mission alone.) This is a Southern Ohio 
publisher. Address, in confidence, Box 
620, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted Business Man with Advertis- 
ing and sales experience as New York 
City representative on high-grade de 
luxe line of direct-by-mail advertising 
service. Exclusive proposition. No com- 
petition. All forms protected by pending 
patents and copyrighted. Complete pro- 
motionai campaign furnished to secure 
leads. An_ exceptional opportunity for 
active worker who is ing for profit- 
able proposition. Advance payment of 
twenty-five hundred dollars as guarantee 
of good faith required. Write for inter- 
view with special representative now in 
New York City. Box 651, 5. 


Advertising Salesman for established 
successful weekly specialized business 
paper. Must be first a good salesman; 
second, know something of retail dis- 
tribution and its relation to wholesale 
selling and sales promotion; third, must 
know and believe in the power of sys- 
tematic advertising to the dealer; 
fourth, should have an agency acquaint- 
ance,; fifth, perhaps he’ll know textiles 
and ready-to-wear, but this isn’t essen- 
tial if he is a resourceful, reliable and 
industrious salesman. Straight salary 
0 commence—c ission later. Every 
application for interview, will be re- 
ceived in strict confidence. Give all 
details in full in first lettcr. Box 648, 
Printers’ Ink. 

















POSITIONS WANTED 


Secretary, Stenographer, Bookkeepe 
Agency experience; thoroughly familj 
with details of production in advert 
ing; desires position with  futy 
Box 631, Printers’ Ink. 


Assistant Editor—Woman with 
writing ability and knowledge editor 
work, publicity, advertising; wants 
connect with up-to-date _ publicatig 
Address Box 634. Printers’ Ink. 


Daily Newspaper 
publisher who can deliver the go 
is open for connection. Address 
617, Printers’ Ink. 


Art Manager or Assistant—Have ij 
several years’ experience art work a 
details; also familiar with mechani 














‘ production, engraving and its associat 


Box 638, Printers’ Ink. 
J —_ 
Visualizer 


—makes ioughs that have the finishq 
effect. Would like an interview. 3 
623, Printers’ Ink. 


NOTIFICATION 
Young man with sales ability, 
ing publicity work, desires 
with an advertiser or agency. 
Box 635, Printers’ Ink. 


Copy Writer 
and Idea Man. Eight years’ experien 
on several accounts. Now available 
Address Box 629, care Printers’ Ink 


N. Y. COPY CHIEF 


Ten years with big agencies ™ 
manufacturers. Address Box 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


MANAGER-PUBLISHER 


will manage a good class magazine 

basis of part of increased profits (or ¥ 

purchase and pay for out of profits! 
Box 621, Printers’ Ink 


Artist Desires New Connecti 


Can you use figure work with pep # 
character? Versatile, lettering. layo 
Moderate salary but permanent conn 
tion with advancement. Box 647, P. 


branches. 
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Production Man—Five years’ agency ex- 
perience. Thorough knowledge of en- 
graving, electrotyping, printing and art 
work. Know type and mechanical lay- 
out. Moderate salary. Box 643, P. I. 


HOUSE-ORGAN EDITOR 
If you need someone in your organiza- 
tion with advertising experience and art 
training to edit your house organ, write 
handbooks or publicity, write me. Box 
639, Printers’ INK. 


Young man, 28, desires connection with 
high-grade publication as advertising 
salesman. ive years’ successful busi- 
ness experience, agency work, selling 
and reporting. University honor grad- 
uate; former naval officer. Box 627, P. I. 


ADVERTISING AND SALES PROMO- 
TION MANAGER with eight years’ 
agency and industrial experience seeks 
connection with a recognized agency or 
as advertising manager or assistant sales 
manager with a manufacturer. Box 628, 
Printers’ Ink. 

ADVERTISING visualizer and junior 
copywriter: a young man with an eye 
for layout, a trained feeling for art 
and a knack of writing, backed by 
experience in all, seeks new connec- 
tion. New York City. Salary, $55 per 
week. Box 633, Printers’ Ink. 


Artist 


Would like an opening, with some com- 
pany, in any line of Commercial Art. 
I have had five years’ Art training, in- 
cluding two years at the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. Samples and refer- 
ences on request. Box 622, I 


Dependable Assistant for production or 
other executive sound advertising, 
printing, publishing business; latent 
sketching and writing ability; univer- 
sity training, copy, layout, typography; 
considerable publishing experience most 
kinds of office work, Sy vi —- 
and advertising; Christian, 25; 

tunity important. Box 636, Printers’ Pink. 


POSITION WANTED—Office and sales 
executive, Christian, 35 years. old. 
Qualified to systematize office and man- 
age sales force. Several years’ experi- 
ence as collection and sales correspon- 
dent. Employed, but desires greater 
opportunity for advancement.  Refer- 
ences furnished. Box 640, Printers’ Ink. 


_ JOB PRINTING EXECUTIVE 

Five (5) years in present position as 
assistant in charge of Job Printing, one 
of the largest Publishing Houses in 
New York City. Thoroughly under- 
stands good typography, paper, color 
production. Age 28, excellent refer- 
ences. Self betterment, reason for de- 
sired change. Box 624, Printers’ Ink, 


Assistant Advertising Manager wants 
larger opportunity than present offers. 
3% years dealer advertising, men’s fur- 
nishings (present) and general merchan- 
dise manufacturers of national reputa- 
tion; 2'; years advertising manager de- 
partment store; 6 years printing and 
newspaper. Printer, good layout, knows 
type, paper, cuts, etc. Reliable; best 
references; available now. Address 
Box 642, ‘Printers’ Ink, Chicago office. 
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WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


A Beer and MECHAN- 
ICAL PRODUCTION 
MANAGER. Nine years all 
around artist with well- 
known national advertiser. Four 
years art director, large adver- 
tising and engraving concern. 
special art work for Government 
during war. Since Jan., 1923, 
in present position, art and ad- 
vertising departments, big print- 
ing house. Much of his work 
in National Magazines. Age 35. 
Our No. 10452. 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NAT'L B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





ADVERTISING PRODUCTION 
Young man, 18, desires connection with 
agency. Over two years training in en- 
graving, printing, typography and gen- 
eral routine production detail work. Box 
637, Printers’ Ink. 


PRODUCTION MAN, PLUS 
Have planned publication and direct- 
mail advertising, written it, illustrated 
it—and know why it pulled. Eight years 
newspaper, publicity, art and agency ex- 
perience. Age 24, unmarried. Gentile 
college training. Now managing small 
agency. Can prove worth as visualizer 
and production man. Prefer South. 
$3,600. Box 646, Printers’ Ink. 














Art Director 





Artist who can _ get 
85% of his own visuals 
okehed by client, is 
open for a new connec- 
tion where corking 
good ideas are wanted. 
Art Director at present 
of N. Y.C. Agency that 
handles National Ad- 
vertising. Can show 
proofs of my ability. 
N. Y. C. preferred. 
Salary $7,500. 


Box 653, Printers’ Ink 
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If Messrs. Mason & Dixon 
had run their line 
through Boston 


The existing division of Boston’s popu- 
lation into two distinct groups could not 
be more real if a surveyed boundary ran 
between. Just as the famed Mason-Dixon 
line has served for generations to mark a 
sharp separation in national thought and 
custom, so the invisible factors of an- 
cestry, tradition and evolution have come 
to divide the people of Boston no less 
certainly into two comprehensive groups. 


Each of these great Boston groups has 
its own particular beliefs, likes and dis- 
likes. Each patronizes the type of news- 
paper that faithfully mirrors its own 
cherished ideas. As a result, the news- 
papers of Boston serve either one or the 
other of these two groups. No paper can 
cover both. 


One of these groups can be reached 
through one or more of several news- 
papers. The other group—comprising the 
most important part of the great Boston 
market from an advertising standpoint— 
can be covered only through The Herald- 
Traveler. 


To cover both of these groups is neces- 
sary to the success of most advertising 
campaigns. To reach The Herald-Traveler 
group is vital to the success of every 
worthwhile product advertised in Boston. 


Let us send you “Business Boston,” an 
instructive booklet that explains the sit- 
uation as it exists in Boston and tells 
how you can most effectively advertise 
and merchandise your product in the great 
Boston market. We will gladly send it 
upon request on your business stationery. 








BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 
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WHAT IS 
A NEWSPAPER? 


LL the world throws bricks 
at newspapers—“yellow,” 
“partisan,” “unreliable.” 
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Col. Robert R. McCormick, 
co-editor of The. Chicago 
Tribune, met these charges in 
a recent address before The 
Chicago Church Federation. 











Under the title “‘What is a 
Newspaper?” his talk has 
been printed in booklet form. 
It will be mailed on request. 
Address: The Public Service 
Bureau, 7 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. 













The Chicago Tribune 


JITHE WORLDS GREATEST NEWSPAPER!) 








